COPYRIGET DEPOSIT. 


* FOR 26 YEARS THE LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE FIELD 
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YEARS AGO 


a crushed-stone producer asked us to build 
the first semi-trailer for quarry haulage 
The idea was new, untried, challenging! 


EASTON engineers, experienced through 
many years of pioneering in all phases of 
track and trackless quarry haulage, were 
alert to the possibilities of this new idea. 
Through the semi-trailer they foresaw the 
application of low-cost truck units to 
heavy duty quarry service, with the conse- 
quent saving in tires, fuel and manpower 
They foresaw the value of continuous 
shovel and crusher operation made pos- 
sible through a steady flow of material. 
They foresaw the amazing new low costs 
per ton of rock hauled. 


The first EASTON Semi-Trailer, of ap- 
proximately 15-tons capacity, fulfilled all 
expectation. Our engineers continued to 
work on the patented basic design. 
Shock-proof dumping was made possible 
by means of stabilizer feet made to rest on 
the crusher-hopper wall as the body dis- 
charged its load. Thus the tractor chassis 


nm price $2 for 1 year in the U. S. and possessions 
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ACGMIEVEMENT 


—measured in millions of tons! 


was relieved of the shock and strain of 
dumping. Designs were completed for 
units ranging from 10 to 25 tons capacity. 
Dumping was accomplished by the 
EASTON automatic, fast-action, over- 
head hoist at a fixed point. Later de- 
velopments extended the line of units to 
30 to 40 tons capacity using the EASTON 
eight-tired, full-floating, tandem-axle run- 


ning gear. 


OVER 30 MILLION TONS A YEAR 


Now, only seven years after the first 
unit was built, the record of EASTON 
Semi-Trailers in quarry service stands 
unchallenged for high tonnage and low 
cost. Today, as your watch ticks off each 
second, a ton of raw material is dumped 
from an EASTON Semi-Trailer into a 
crusher-hopper. Unknown seven years 
ago, these big modern containers are now 
hauling a total combined annual payload 
estimated at over 30 million tons a year! 


Today it is important to remember that 
many gallons of precious fuel, many man 
hours and many miles of tire service are 
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where EASTON Semi- 
Trailers (Trackless Mine Cars) were in- 


being saved 


stalled to replace more costly equipment. 


Certainly we are proud of our record of 
achievement. Yet, now, when wartime 
restrictions have reduced equipment orders 
to a minimum, we cannot rest on past ac- 
complishments alone. To help in the con- 
servation of useful equipment EASTON 
Engineers are cooperating with tractor 
and tire manufacturers in offering assist- 
ance to quarry operators. 


For bigger payloads with less fuel, less 
rubber, less manpower ‘‘keep moving with 
EASTON”. Write to Engineering Coun- 
sel, Easton Car & Construction Company, 
Easton, Pa. B-1010 


EASTON 


INDUSTRIAL CARS 
TRUCK BODIES + TRAILERS 
ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 
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DON’T COST YOU A PENNY MORE! 


@ It actually is a once-in-a-lifetime 

improvement when an explosive like 

Detonite comes along. Yet Detonite is 
offered to you for no more than ordinary powder costs. 


Developed in 1938—and fully protected by U. S. patents—this 
surface-sensitized high explosive has a slow detonating speed. 


King’s Detonite saves wear and tear on expensive and irreplaceable 
equipment. Many users report reduced explosive costs. And most 
important of all, Detonite helps you meet production schedules. 
at a time when full production is still a vital part of the war effort. 





Detonite’s plus values are worth dollars and cents to you. May 
we demonstrate Detonite in your own quarry—under your special 


THE KING POWDER CO. operating conditions? 


Lie 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Talk to your King Powder man, or wire or phone us in Cincinnati 
INCORPORATED 1878 (MAin 4609 and reverse the charges). Let’s arrange a convenient 


date to prove Red Crown’s superiority in your mine. 
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For More Than 


5 YEARS — 


GATES 
V -Belts 
Made Entirely of 











ots 





ONE EXAMPLE 


On this drive, operating conditions 
gave the belts a severe soaking with 
oil. Gates special synthetic V-belts 
were installed. They are giving more 
than twice the service life of any 
belts previously used. 





“SYNTHETIC Rubber 


Have Been Wearing 2-Times to 3-Times as Long as ANY Natural 





Rubber Belt on Drives where Heat and Qil Conditions are Espe- 


cially Severe! 


Five years before there was any warning of 
a rubber shortage, Gates was already supplying 
American Industry with thousands upon thou- 
sands of V-belts made entirely of SYNTHETIC 


rubber 


*A very special synthetic rubber 
was chosen by Gates. This syn- 
thetic had not been developed as 
merely a “substitute” for rubber. 


In certain important applications 


it is greatly superior to natural 
rubber. Under severe conditions of 
heat and oil, for example, the Gates 
special synthetic V-belt in hun- 
dreds of plants is actually outwear- 





ing belts of natural rubber by as 
much as 230%! 


This long record of success in making V- 
belts of synthetic rubber stands unrivaled in the 
rubber industry. No other maker of V-belts has 
had anything approaching Gates’ experience and 
proved success in this field. 

This is particularly important to you now. 
The time has come when Gates’ superior “know- 
how” in the making of synthetic rubber V-belts 
can be put to work for youright in your own 
plant. 

You have only to look in your.telephone di- 
rectory and call the Gates Field Engineer. He 
will put at your service the full benefits of Gates’ 
knowledge and experience without the slightest 
obligation. 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
est Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C. & S$, National Bank Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


2213 Griffin Street 






333 N, W. 5th Avenue 


1090 Bryant Street 
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Louisville, Kentucky, has 
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* R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., 
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~ GULF QUALITY PRODUCTS 








AND FINE SERVICE 


are helping us beat the schedule 
on this rush job” 





- ++ says Superintendent John Crockett 







“We're getting top performance from every piece of equipment .. . 


and our maintenance costs are very low” 


“Our fine operating record on this rush airport job 
is further proof to us that Gulf quality lubricants and 
fuels insure efficient and economical equipment 
performance,” says Superintendent John Crockett 
of R. B. Tyler Co., Inc.* “And thanks to Gulf's excel- 
lent service, we always have a good supply of their 
products on hand to meet our requirements.” 

There’s a double squeeze today on America’s 
construction men—every job is marked rush, and 
new equipment and spare parts are hard to get. So 
these are the orders of the day on every construc- 
tion project: make equipment operate more effi- 
ciently, last longer! 


Here's how to get effective help in carrying out 
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these orders on your jobs: Call in a Gulf Service 
Engineer and ask him to prescribe the proper type 
and grade of lubricants and fuels for each piece of 
equipment you are using. From Gulf's complete 
line, he will select lubricants that provide maximum 
protection to your equipment under every operat- 
ing condition. And, he will recommend fuels that 
insure top-notch equipment performance. Write or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GULF 
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Just as Raybestos pioneered in the gevetopment and 
production of advanced friction materials for auto- 
motive and industrial use, so today Raybestos leads 
the way in supplying specially engineered friction ma- 
terials for the aircraft industry. * And out of this 
proving ground of war production — are coming for 
you — and will continue to come — new and improved 
Raybestos Friction Materials — surpassing that 
Raybestos quality and performance which is univer- 
sally accepted today. 





THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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THREE 
GREAT CRUSHERS 


The Traylor Type TY Reduction Crusher (below) is a medium fine 
reduction crusher that has four characteristics—(1) Facility to deliver 
the kind of product required, in the capacity desired; (2) Strength to 
stand up under its job; (3) Economy of operation and maintenance; 
(4) Foolproofness. 





STRENGTH is supplied by the all-steel construction; the QUALITY and 
QUANTITY of product are under positive control at all times; ECONOMY 
of operation and maintenance are assured by the patented non-chokable 
Bell Head and Curved Concaves, which enable every ounce of wearing 
metal to be used legitimately, and save power; the machine is rendered 
FOOLPROOF by automatic lubrication, and dust and tramp iron pro- 
tection. 


See our Bulletin 3112 for full details and table of sizes. 


The Traylor Multi-Stage Fine Re- 
duction Crusher could be consid- 
ered, in a sense, two TY machines 
superimposed in one frame. In 
fact, the effect is of THREE ma- 
chines, — a SIZING CRUSHER, a 
FEEDER and a FINE REDUCTION 
CRUSHER, because the upper stage 
SIZES the material and FEEDS it 
to the lower or finishing stage in 
exactly the right quantity, evenly 
distributed. 

See our Bulletin 1113 for details. 





The Traylor Type H Jaw Crusher is a mod- 
ernized Blake Crusher having (1) a heavy steel 
plate FRAME, scientifically welded into a sin- 
gle piece; (2) a new and simple SWING JAW 
SUSPENSION AND (3) manganese steel 
CURVED JAW PLATES, which crush finer in 
greater capacity, at no extra cost. 





For complete details, see our Bulletin 2105. 


& 
WE BUILD 


Rotary Kilns 





Rotary Coolers This trio of crushers form a team that will deliver 
Rotary Dryers 
Rotary Slakers crushed product of all sizes, down to 5/16” and smaller, 
Ss bb 
peapeahade at the lowest possible cost, and the range of sizes of each 
Jaw Crushers > - 2 
Gyratory Crushers machine is such as to meet almost any requirement. 
yee ty The Type H is built in seven sizes from 10” x 16” (23 
Sa T.P.H. to 21/4”) to 30” x 42” (112 T.P.H. to 244” to 275 T.P.H. 
a a to 6”); the Type TY in five sizes from 1’-3” (8 T.P.H. to 34”) 
Rs. 3 -—4 to 4’-0” (140 T.P.H. to 34” to 200 T.P.H. to 21”); and the 
Feeders Multi-Stage in four sizes from 1’-8” (14 T.P.H. to 1” to 18 P 
Rotary Screens je ‘ 
Elevators T.P.H. to 3%”) to 4’-0” (91 T.P.H. to 5/16” to 119 T.P.H. —— pe 
7 to %4”). bi 
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ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS — ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
3416 Empire State Bldg. 2051 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. 8S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd. 


B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
551 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Export Department — 104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Antofagasta, Oruro, Montevideo, 
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“Check Your || 


Here are 5 of 
the most dangerous 
bottlenecks 
threatening U.S. 
Processors today. 
Check yours — then 
note how much help 
you can get 
from Allis-Chalmers 
Cooperative 
Engineering to crack 





4 \ 





i, sof P How many of your key Maybe you have a bottle- : 
ihem wide open: | machines were built for neck — an added machine 7 
| 24-hour-day service? would load up all units. 








WHICHEVER 
THEY ARE 





LL ON ALLIS- 


T’S PLENTY TOUGH to crack bottlenecks today... but re- re 
member there’s one company that specializes in helping re 
you do it — Allis-Chalmers! 


Here’s an organization that builds a// types of basic process- 
ing equipment .. . in the full line highlighted below. 


oO Ww 


Because it’s the business of Allis-Chalmers engineers to know 
all phases of basic processing, they know ways to make units 
of existing equipment “team up” better...to give you im- 
mediately increased war production. 








Another important plus that comes from building al/ types 


Teamwork! When you specify Allis-Chalmers, : : > 
oth tea of equipment: Allis-Chalmers engineers are not forced to 


engineers work closely with your staff! 





| Jaw Crushers Crushing Rolls Pulverators 


— — a DS eee — 


Ye -Taliilcla ame lil: inti 6 different types 
product ndary. 3” to 60” size feed. | ratios from 5-1 to 10-1 abrasives to cubical shape 
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Bottlenecks! 


Can 





WANTED 
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EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 
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Do you use any men un- | Outside engineering coop- 
“necessarily? ‘Processing is to “get by” need too much eration might solve many | 
_@ machine industry! maintenance today. _ problems quickly. idea! 





CHALMERS! 


recommend some one type. What you need dictates their 
recommendations, not what they’ve got! 








If you have a bottleneck to break, Allis-Chalmers Cooperative 
Engineering is ready to help. Call your nearby district office. 
Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WE WORK FOR 


» VICTORY 






Models of processing machinery in Allis- 
Chalmers laboratories reproduce conditions 


in your plant — help eliminate guesswork! 
A-1578A 


—— —— 


Blade Mills | Vibrating Screens |Log&SandWashers Motors & Drives Centrifugal Pumps 


YE 


‘Tie 


U7 


5 eS ee en goes : a 
— 
For washing and disintegra Efficient separation and de- | All-welded modern units for Unbeatable team—Lo-Mainte Largest line, highest efficier 


tion of materials up to 12”. watering — 8 different types. | materials up to 3'/2 size nance Motor & Texrope V-belts cies built with motors 
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MEET POST-WAR DEMANDS FOR LIME WITH 


reutomatie, Coutinuous 


You can speed lime production, improve quality and in- 
profits with the Yorx-Kuntz Verticat KILN for many 





Continuous Charging, Flow and Discharge at Con- 
trolled Rates for Complete Burning 


phi ir = 

wei aie i ; 

ik ITC ee ae 
CLT Nn ee ee 


\utomatic, Self Contained Operation Reduces Labor 
to One Man Per Shift . 


Lime is Discharged in Large Pieces—No Breakage in 
Burning Operation, Lime Fines Are Recovered, 
eparated ' 


Lime is Discharged at Handling Temperature 


Patented Charging Apparatus Gives Ideal Dis- 


tribution of Fuel and Limestone 


w Moving Parts Mean Less Wear, Upkeep 





Vertical Design Minimizes Handling—Requires 
Smaller Expended Horsepower 


Vertical Design Requires Less Space 


Produces Lime of Commercial Purity Limited 
Only by Stone and Fuel Used 


(hese are some of the outstanding features 
that have made York-Kuntz system tops in ability 
to produce the best possible grades with con- 
tinuous, automatic operation. If you want your 
share of the profit-opportunities bound to come 


with peace-time reconstruction, get the York- 





Kunrz story. Write or wire for complete details 


today. 
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The application of Miro-o-col '/g inch 
production rod to the high spots on your 
screens when they begin to show signs 
of wear can prolong the life's wear of 
ihe screens almost indefinitely. 





Friction is an irresistible force that will wear any element or com- 
bination of elements. Weight plus speed equals friction. Friction equals 
heat. Heat equals gall. Gall equals wear. Miro-o-col has the combina- 
tion of all features that resist frictional wear. The proper application of 
Mir-o-col to dry frictional surfaces will increase the life's wear of that 
surface several times over the original life's wear potential. The life's 
wear can be determined by the thickness of the coating of hard sur- 
facing applied. 


GET 


it 





pioa™ 


FROM YOL/R 


SCREENS 


by Hard Facing with 


MIR-0-COL 


Mir-o-col is ideal for facing surfaces that have to withstand ham- 
mering, because, unlike most extremely hard metals, it will not shatter 
or crumble under impact. You will find on this page a few of the hun- 
dreds of uses to which Mir-o-col can be put to save you time and cost 
by reducing maintenance stoppages to a minimum. 

















BUCKET LIPS 


Use a good, heavy coat of Miro-o-col pro- 
duction rod. 








‘ 
SHOVEL TEETH 


A heavy coating of rod to the contact 
edges of the teeth. 








i e 
WASHING SCREWS 


Coat the entire contact edge of the 
| i {] | | screw !/g inch thick. 





OTHER SUGGESTIONS 




















TRACTOR GROUSERS 


Apply production rod and save the cost 
of replacements. 





CRUSHER CONES 


Coat the entire surface as indicated in 
red. 


SCRAPER BLADES 


A heavy application of production rod 
along the contact edge. 














We suggest that you write us for a copy of the "Weldor's Guide to eer 
Acetylene and Electric Hard Surfacing Technique”. 
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MIR-O-COL ALLOY CO _risto-stor ens 





"There's Nothing Accidental About Quality” 2416 EAST 53rd STREET 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 























lost Buckeye Clippers are “in uniform”—those built before 
he war and owned by contractors, mines, quarries, clay pits 
id industrial plants are almost 100% in war work and all 
hose built since the war have been requisitioned by Uncle Sam 
or use by our fighting forces, at home and abroad. 


When Buckeye Clipper convertible shovels with their 
,cuum power control get back into “civies” they can mate- 
ially lower your excavating and material handling costs, at 
the same time increasing your daily yardages. The way they are performing today, 
nder severe handicaps, in all kinds of climates from 120° in the shade to 30° below 
ero, often at the hands of green operators and frequently enduring long periods 
ithout maintenance are indications of what they can do for you. 


Look ahead—send for Buckeye Clipper Bulletin 543 which takes the Clipper apart 
nd shows you step by step why it will be the outstanding buy among !/, and 3/4 yd. 


hovels. BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 


f =) Buckeyey 


at af 1902 
CONVERTIBLE SHOVELS, TRENCHERS AND BACKFILLERS, TRACTOR 


GRADERS, ROAD WIDENERS AND SPREADERS 
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THE IOWA LINE 


of Material Handling Equipment 
Includes 
ROCK AND GRAVEL CRUSHERS 
BELT CONVEYORS — STEEL BINS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
VIBRATOR AND REVOLVING 
SCREENS 
STRAIGHT LINE ROCK AND 
GRAVEL PLANTS 
FEEDERS — TRAPS 
PORTABLE PLACER MACHINES 
PORTABLE POWER CONVEYORS 
PORTABLE STONE PLANTS 
PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANTS 
REDUCTION CRUSHERS 
BATCH TYPE ASPHALT PLANTS 
TRAVELING. (ROAD MIX) PLANTS 
DRAG SCRAPER TANKS 
WASHING PLANTS 
TRACTOR-CRUSHER PLANTS 
STEEL TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
KUBIT IMPACT BREAKERS 
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235,064 miles of railway line stretch across 
these United States and a large percentage of 
that track lies in Cedarapids crushed ballast. 
Keeping the war-loaded side-door pullmans and 
the troop-loaded polished cars rolling is an important war job 
and forms another part of the great story of what aggregate 
producing equipment manufacturers and the contractors using 
crushing equipment are doing. 


Built by 
10OWA 


It is not the outstanding or unusual record figures made under 
ideal conditions that deserve consideration. It is the day after 
day high average output figures that are typical of Cedarapids 
plant production that mean successful contracts and that 
should influence plans for future purchases. 


When you roll out 1000 to 1500 yds. day after day month 
after month and depend on it, then you can really make plans 
and know what you are doing. That’s what Iowa equipment 
will mean to you on your postwar contracts. 


Come to Headquarters for aggregate producing equipment. 


NUFACTURING CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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“BECAUSE IN ADDITION TO 
THEIR GREAT CRUSHING ABILITY — 


We Save Rew 


Ba Bearing Gearless Short Shaft 
tandard Crusher with synchronous 
motor built-in pulley. 


® Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless 
Gyratory Crushers save power be- 
cause the power is applied direct 
to the crushing point. A large pulley 
running on ball bearings acts like a 
flywheel. There’s no power wasted 
—and that’s just one reason why, 
size for size, “KVS” Crushers will 
crush more than any geared crusher 
made—and do it for less operating 
cost and less cost of maintenance 
and repairs. Built in a wide range 
of sizes and capacities for both pri- 
mary and secondary crushing. Look 
over the entire five ""KVS" reasons 
given here—then write for Catalog 
—always remembering 


© YOU GET 
BETTER, LOWER-COST 
CRUSHING WITH 








HERE ARE THE FIVE 
“KVS" REASONS 


POWER SAVING No power wasted. 


All power applied directly to 
crushing. 


CAPACITY Size for size. will crush 
me | than any geared crusher now 
made. 


EASY MAINTENANCE Entire 


crusher interior easily accessible. 


LOW REPAIR COST Reversible con- 
caves prolong life of this vital 
wearing part. 

Forced feed lubrication makes for low 
cost operation. 


EFFICIENCY 


Quick, simple oticetn ens of 
crusher opening. uspension of 
shaft on spring release head a 
tects against tramp iron. ly 
crusher built with spring release 
that enables crushing on solid 
anvil—concave. 


KENNEDY- sacseanne ceanes 
VAN GAUN GYRATORY 


CRUSHERS 
KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. & ENG. CORPORATION 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States 


2 PARK AVENUE FACTORY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. DANVILLE, PA. 








Ball Bearin Gearless Type Low- 
Head Crusher for fine crushing. 


® We have a very large line of 
nining, crushing, cement, lime 
yurning, and pulverized coal 

equipment. If interested write 
»r special bulletin. 
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SUPERIOR DIESEL 
MADE HER MILK 
MORE PROFITABLE 














|} are among the many business organizations earning 
power profits with Superior Diesel engines. By reducing power 
expense, it is possible to realize a greater margin of profit on 


milk-made products, such as ice cream, butter and cheese. 


You needn’t be a dairy owner to enjoy the power savings of 
a Superior Diesel; the economy of this great engine is basic, 


and applies to all industries, institutions and municipalities. 





"glee 










Superior SUPERIOR ENGINES 


DIESELS Division of The National Supply Co. 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STATIONARY . . .31t0182H.P. 
Sales Offices: Springfield, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
MARINE .::.... 62 t0 230 H.P. Jacksonville, Fila.; Houston, Texas; Fort Worth, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Los 





GENERATOR SETS . 75to 500 kw. Angeles Calif.; Chicago, Ill. Factory: Springfield, Ohio. 
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MACHINERY FOR 


CEMENT—LIME—ORES 


F.L.SMIDTH & CO. Manufacture the following 
# Complete Line of Modern Machinery for Cement, » 
Lime and Allied Materials, the Sintering of Ores, etc. 


UNIDAN multi-compartment grinding mill. 
UNIKOM multi-compartment grinding mill. 
KOMINUTER for wet and dry grinding. 
BALLMILL for granulating. 

TUBEMILL for wet and dry pulverizing. 
TRIX for grading wet granulated material. 
TIRAX MILL for drying and grinding. 
ATOX, air swept, vertical shaft pulverizer. 
PYRATOR for drying and grinding. 

SPRAY CASINGS for pulverizers. 

CYLPEBS metallic grinding bodies. 
DRAGPEB metal lining for pulverizers. 
SILEX flint liners for pulverizers. 

FLINT PEBBLES for pulverizers. 

AIR SEPARATORS and Cyclones. 
AGITATORS for mixing and storing wet mix. 
AIR DISTRIBUTORS for slurry tanks. 
WASHMILL for disintegrating and mixing 


materials in water. 


ROTARY KILNS for cement, lime, ores, etc. 
UNAX KILNS, with integral cooler. 
SUCTION GRATE ROTARY KILN. 

ROTARY KILNS—Sintering and roasting. 
PRE-HEATERS for rotary kilns. 

UNAX COOLERS, cooling drums on kiln. 
UNAX GRATE COOLER, air quenching. 
COOLERS, rotary pressure coolers. 

UNAX PRE-COOLER. 

F.L.S. MULTI-TUBE ROTARY COOLER. 
F.L.S. INCLINED GRATE COOLER. 
COOLERS, Cement, Ores, etc. 

CHAIN SYSTEM for wet kilns. 

HEAT EXCHANGERS for dry kilns. 

KILN CONTROL, electrical. 

GAS ANALYZER, electrical. 

KILN EQUIPMENT, fans, hoods, dampers, 
spouts, airseals, dust chambers, multiple gas 
discharge. 


FLUXO PACKER for filling bags. 
FLUXO PUMP for pneumatic transport 
EXBINER for discharging bulk cement 
EXTRACTORS, cement from silos. 
SKIPULTER shaker conveyor. 

CYLCUP distributing conveyor. 
PNEUMATIC FEEDERS. 

SLURRY FEEDERS for kilns and mills. 
CRADLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker 
TABLE FEEDERS for coal, rock, clinker 
COAL FEEDERS for rotary kilns. 
COAL BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

GAS BURNERS for rotary kilns. 

OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT for kilns. 
SYMETRO Drive, speed reduction units 
LENIX short center belt drive. 


PUMPS for heavy liquids as cement slur: 


FLOURMETER for determining micron 


in finely ground cement, etc. 


* PLANT ENGINEERING * 


F.L. Smidth & Co. are also engineer specialists in designing and equipping 
factories for making Portland cement and other allied materials, having 
devoted their efforts along these lines for a period of fifty years. 


Their engineering services include all stages of the project from the pre- 
liminary investigation of the site and raw material deposits, chemical and 
physical tests of the raw materials and finished product, to all necessary 


AS drawings and specifications for erecting and equipping all departments of AS 


the plant, including also the electrical engineering. 


POST WAR MODERNIZATION 


This service applies equally well to complete new plants or any special 
department of a plant—to revisions or conversions of existing plants— 
making standard Portland cement, slag cements, white cement, or for 
making special high early strength cements, such as ''WELO." 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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9 ave being won., 


with engine parts you 
save through proper maintenance 


_ it 
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In the last stages of the struggle for Victory . . . don’t make it! 
s Every engine part you 
it is more important than ever that engines save means one more for the battlefront. 


Take care of your engine regularly—check 


be maintained at a high degree of operating ens pom lpm te meaiaaiaaaaaan 


efficiency. Give your BUDA Diesel proper care 
with definite periodic maintenance and help 


save critical materials for Victory equipment. 


ORDINARY DIESELS neil go 
: : ow-Pressure 
+» « High — ei Prolonged ‘*Low-pressure’’ 
sures produce sledge-hom- combustion delivers a 
mer blows that punish smooth, steady power 
pistons, rods and crank- stroke that cuts vibration 
° shaft every power stroke. saves parts. 


HARVEY (Sst) ILLINOIS 
18 Pit and Quarry 
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You get service and supply from 








PIONEER DISTRIBUTORS 


@ Strategically located to best 
serve the needs of producing areas, 
each Pioneer Distributor is a depot 
of service and supply, staffed, 
equipped and immediately avail- 
able to put equipment back into 
action—to keep an operation going. 
Each Pioneer Distributor is pre- 
pared to help you. 

Emergencies demand action. 
Delays are costly. From the shops 
of Equipment Distributors, from 
their stocks, their manpower and 
their field representatives come 
important and vital services. Only 


with distributors could the econ- 
omies and efficiencies that prevail 
in our basic construction indus- 
tries have been developed to their 
present high degree. 

Pioneer presents its distributors 
as an invaluable source of essential 


Pioneer. 


maintenance, repair and parts. 
Pioneer Distributors are well able 
to serve with ideas and suggestions 
on new equipment which may be 
available. Look to your Pioneer 
Distributor to keep your equip- 
ment equal to all requirements. 


RY.» ERS 
6G. 
MINI Mae Raye, 


“HNEpy 


of 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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in hundreds of reduction plants—wherever rock 
must be crushed continuously, rapidly and eco- 
nomically — there you will find AMERICAN 
Crushers earning their reputation as the "shock 


troops of stone breakers. 


AMERICANS are enlisted for long service life 
—carefully designed and built for heavy duty. 


AMERICAN Crushers are furnished in capaci- 
ties from” 10 to 100 tons per hour of uniform 


product. 


Write for Information 





HAMMERMILLS 









RINGMILLS 





4 meRiIcAn (rushers 





Modern producers consider our Rolling Ring Crusher an 
invaluable recruit. It features low first cost, low power 


consumption, and insures a uniform cubical product with 


a minimum of fines. This machine is easily dismantled, 


moved and reassembled. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


20 


9 MACKLIND AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pit and Quarry 
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1. Load Downhill 


Loading LeTourneau Carryall 
Scrapers downhill will enable you 
to get capacity loads quicker. 
Grades give the same effect as a 
.. act as additional 
Downhill loading 
enables you to take a deeper cut 


pusher tractor . 
loading force. 


. . materials boil in quicker. 
Almost any area to be excavated 
can be started to maintain down- 
hill loading. Study this illustra- 
tion of how to do it. 


RIGHT WAY 
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FINISHED GRADE 


WRONG WAY 


FINISHED GRADEF—~S 


The top diagram shows the correct 
procedure. Don’t load on the level 
as shown in the bottom illustra- 
tion, 





A, ILLINOIS 





Manufacturers of DOZERS, CARRYALL* SCRAPERS, 
POWER CONTROL UNITS, ROOTERS’*, SHEEP’S 
FOOT ROLLERS, TOURNAPULLS*, TOURNAROPE’*, 
TOURNATRAILERS*, TOURNAWELD*, TOURNA- 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CRANES’. 
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STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





take 3rd 


load here 





This shows another simple Scraper 
loading short-cut. Leave about 
four or five feet between successive 
Seraper cuts. The ridge of earth 
between the cuts will be loosened 
and can be loaded quickly and 
easily with the next Scraper cut. 
Here is another view of the same 
profitable loading operation: 


Ist PASS < 








— 


2nd PASS <= 


These time-saving hints, proven 
by extensive job use, will help you 





Name 
Department 


Position 


Address 


| 2 WAYS to Cut Scraper Stripping Time 


Use These Job-Proved 
LeTourneau Methods 
to Get Maximum Effi- 
ciency from Carryall 
Scrapers ...Remove 
More Overburden Faster 


These smart operators load downhill, get 
heaping loads quickly even in frozen 
overburden. Rig shown is Super C Tour- 
napull with 15-yard Carryall Scraper. 


do more work with your LeTour- 
neau equipment. For help on other 
stripping, clearing and materials 
handling problems and for equip- 
ment maintenance, see your near- 
est LeTourneau-‘‘Caterpillar”’ 
dealer. 


Here’s More Help for 


You and Your Men 


To help you meet the machine and 
manpower shortage, LeTourneau ads like 
this one have been giving you practical, 
job-proved earthmoving ideas for the last 
two years. Now you can get still more 
production-boosting help from: 

New LeTourneau War Effort folder 
provides many practical Carryall Scraper, 
Dozer and Rooter operating ideas .. . 
plus 10 main equipment emergency re- 
pairs for your servicemen. 


Get the Co-Operator, Too 


To keep your men supplied with the 
latest operating and service ideas from 
the field, get The Le Tourneau Co-Opera- 
tor, factual 16-page booklet, published 10 
times yearly. Read regularly by over 
50,000 pit and quarry men, roadbuilders, 
contractors, miners and loggers, their 
operators and servicemen ... mail cou- 
pon below for this free service NOW. 


Sa RRS SESS SSS SSeS eee ee 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Dept. PQ-144, Peoria, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Please send me 

copies of War Effort folder A-37, also 


copies of The Le Tourneau Co-Operator 
every month. 
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LAUNCHING ONE OF A FLEET OF SUBMARINES FOR U. S. NAVY AT YARD OF 
MANITOWOC SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


The skill and manufacturing facilities necessary to meet the exacting requirements involved 
in the construction and fitting out of submarines, coupled with the fact that our extensive 
naval construction program is well ahead of schedule, are in themselves a guarantee of our 
ability to carry out to the best possible advantage the post-war needs of our customers in the 
Portland Cement and allied industries. 


Plant operators are already submitting their after-the-war programs to us for consideration 
and recommendations concerning plant modernization. Inquiries will receive prompt and 
careful attention and we request all those interested in such improvements to communicate 
with us. 


Particular attention is called to our specialized equipment which includes, among other 








items, 
THE VANDERWERP RECUPERATOR FOR ROTARY KILNS: 
THE MINOGUE SLURRY AGITATOR 
THE MINOGUE DUST FEEDER 
MANITOWOC SPEEDCRANES, SPEEDSHOVELS AND DRAGLINES 
MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 
Division of 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company CHICAGO OFFICE 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 131 E. Wacker Drive | 
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Williams Hammer Crushers 


Handle Larger Rock 


The “Slugger’’ which reduces ‘one 
man" size limestone to |”, 34” or 
agstone. 


Feed opening of 
the "“Mammoth'"' 
crusher which 
crushes 48” rock to 
\” in one eopera- 
tion. 
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50% Less Investment Better Product 


A Size for Every Job 


The ‘*‘Mammoth’? crushes 48” rock to 3”, 2” or 1” in one operation. Takes 
the place of a primary breaker and recrusher. 


The **Jumbo’? reduces 20’ to 30” rock to 114” and smaller. 


9 4 . 1 ” 
The **Slugger”? crushes screen rejects or “one man” size rock to 1", 34", 1” 
and finer. 


9 . - ew ' 
The **NF”? type is supreme as a recrusher for reducing 5 F 


stone to 1”, 14” or 
agricultural limestone. 


The **Non-Clog’’ for crushing wet muddy rock. Cannot 


Fine Grinders * 


be clogged. 
Dryer Mills 


The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA, PA 
37 W. Van Buren 1! N. Fourth St 


Air Separators e 


Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities Including 
NEW YORK 
15 Park Row 
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READY TO 


Manufa 
ductio 


The New EAGLE Dehydrator 
for extra low moisture prod- EAGLE “Swintek” 
on Suction Screen Noz- 
zle Ladder. The 
; “profit end’ of suc- 
cessful dredge opera- 
tion. 


ANSWERS to some of 

your post-war prob- 

lems in a helpful new 
illustrated book. 


EAGLE Paddle Type 
Log Washer, concede 
recommend for deposits havin 
tough clay balls or quapatel 
conglomerates. 


BEPADDLE TYPE LOG WASHERS - - } Write for « 
i * 7 copy today. 


S SAND TANKS and DEHYDRATORS 
SCREW WASHERS 


BWINTEK SCREEN NOZZLE 
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EUCLID 








for operators of Euclid equipment 
contains illustrations and informa- 
tion that will be of real help in pre- 
venting unnecessary breakdowns and 
resulting production delays. If you 
have not received a copy, your 
Euclid distributor or our factory 
Service Department will fill your 


request promptly. 





‘ ’ 
t ~ 
PA, Mi Ae 
; oS 


@ The new Euclid Operator’s Handbook is a 
handy reference of complete data for proper 
care and efficient operation of both Rear-Dump 
and Bottom-Dump EUCLIDS. Its many charts and 
illustrations, as well as the easily understood 
suggestions and instructions provide ‘‘basic train- 
ing’’ for new owners and operators. 

Since most of the illustrative material and 
much of the information has not been available 
previously in other literature, the handbook will 
also be helpful to experienced operators of Euclid 
equipment. By making this “know how” informa- 
tion accessible to every Euclid operator, we hope 
to help keep your “Eucs”’ rolling longer. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co..--- Cleveland 17, Ohio 


SELF-POWERED Ui N 
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FULLER-KINYON, FULLER-FLUXO. THE AIRVEYOR CONVEYING 
SYSTEMS ... ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES... 
ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS... AIR- 
QUENCHING COOLERS ...CEMENT COOLERS ...BIN SIGNALS 
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When you think of 


one, it generally brings to mind the other. Since the inception of the company, nearly eighteen 


Fuller Company and the cement industry—they’re practically synonymous. 


years ago, it has worked very closely with this industry, not only from the standpoint of pro- 
duction, but also the handling of the finished product on construction work. 

It's aim—to anticipate the needs of the industry ... to design and build equipment that will 
perform most efficiently, at low operating expense ... to better working conditions. 

This policy has had its rewards ... the industry, as a whole, has taken full advantage of it 
. . + practically every cement plant in the country uses Fuller equipment wherever possible. 
Likewise in the ready-mix and asphalt plants; unloading bulk cement on large construction 


jobs, there you will also find Fuller doing its part. 







: CATASAUQUA—PENNS : 
AIR-@ CHICAGO 3 WASHINGTON | SAN FRANCISCO 4 
1ALS# Marquette Bidg. _ Colorado Bid — Chancery Bidg. 
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Is it strength? 
Is it velocity of detonation (shattering effect) ? 


Is it heaving power? 
Is it water resistance ? 
Is it a permissible ? 


What Do You Look for in an Explosive 
—to Get the Most Out of the Job? 


& Is it good fumes for close underground work? 
Is it convenience ? 


Among the over 120 kinds and grades of Atlas 
explosives, many in different sizes and types 
of packing—in all, several hundred choices 


you will find the right grade for your purpose. 


ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
I 





AMMONIA DYNAMITES 


NITROGLYCERINE DYNAMITES 
Bia 





























































































































I | | I 
High Density Low Density Free Flowing Permissible 
EXTRAS AMODYNS FLO-DYNS COALITES 
15%-60% Str. 65% Str. 10%-65% Str. 55%-60% 
7300—12,000 Vel. 5800-10,000 Vel. 4600-5400 Vel. 6000-10,000 
L Den. 105 Den. 118-173 Bag Packed Den. 133-244 
APEX Stumping Expl. Quarry Specials APCOLS 
20%-70% Str. 30%-65% Str. 20%-65% Str. 60% 
| Vel. 9000-19,000 Vel. 7400-9000 Vel. 4000-5500 Vel. 4500-7000 
Den. 115 Den. 133-165 Bag Packed Den. 133-178 
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SEMI-GELATINS 


| 


There’s Profit in the Right Explosive 





GELATINS 





| 

















Permissible Ammonia Nitroglycerine 
GEL-COALITES GIANT ATLAS 


Str. 35%-CO% 
Vel. 8200-16,400 





Str. 30%-9% 
Vel. 7000-20,000 


Str. 20%-100% 
Vel. 6500-20,000 








Den. 97-107 Den. 85-100 Den. 85-100 
| | 
PETROGEL Blasting Gel. 
Str. 60% Str. 100% 
Vel. 18,000 Vel. 20,000 
Large Cartridges Large Cartridges 































































































[ Stumping Expl. APCODYNS FARMEX Ditch. Nitroglycerine Dyn. 
| 15%-50% Str. 65% Str. 50% Str. 20%-60% 
Vel. 7800 Vel. 7000-9000 Vel. 18,000 Vel. 8800-19,000 
| Den. 103-117 Den. 128-180 Den. 103-108 Den. 105 















































































Str. % Strength 

Vel. Velocity of detonation, feet 

per second, in the open 114” x 8” 

Den. Minimum number 114"x8”" 
4 

cartridges per 50-Ib. case. 
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Permissible Ammonia 

RAD Syed GMs tik 

GEL-COALITES GELODYNS 

Str. 55%-60% Str. 65% 

Vel. 5900-12,000] | Vel. 10,000-11,000 
Den. 120 Den. 110-128 








Oil Well Expl. 
Str. 80%-100% 
Vel. 20,000 
Large Cartridges 

















Explosives are tools! It is important to pick the 


right tool for your job—and then handle it properly. 


PETROGEL H.V. 


Str. 60%-100% 
Vel. 18,000-20,000 





Large Cartridges 












POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids ’ 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 
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THESE “CIVILIAN SOLDIERS” FORM A 


Shifypard vse 


Furnishes Power for 


Gardner-Denver Pump 





, goers the aid of a depend- 


able power unit, Gardner- 
Denver pumps couldn’t provide the 
steady, dependable operation neces- 
sary for gruelling military and lend- 
lease ‘service. Pumps and power 
units must both be built to stand the 
terrific punishment of continuous 
duty— pumping oil, water, kerosene, 
etc., under conditions which are 


encountered only in wartime. 


The precision-manufactured 
Sheppard Model 6A Continuous 
Duty Diesel which powers the 95 
GPM unit shown above will develop 
25 H.P. at 1200 RPM... 24 hours 
a day... seven days a week. 

Oil cooled pistons, hardened, re- 
placeable cylinder liners, 4% (closer 
if required) governor regulation 
device — products of skillful engi- 
neering—make Sheppard Diesels 
the most economical source of 


While we, too, are devoting most of our energy to the war effort, we are looking forward to the time when 
we can again supply enough engines to meet the demands of our customers. In the meantime, Sheppard 
engineers will be glad to plan your post-war power requirements with you. Write for information and 
illustrated data sheet on the Sheppard Model 6A today. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, HANOVER, PA. 
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RELIABLE COMBAT TEAM 





power to use and maintain. The 
simplified Sheppard fuel injection 
system is added insurance of con- 


tinued efficient operation. 

Sheppard Diesels are delivered 
complete according to specifications 
... ready to run without makeshift 
additions. They are compactly de- 
signed for easy installation in new 
equipment or to convert more costly, 
less efficient power installations to 
the economical use of Diesel. 











when it warms up 
rom an Arctic-cold start? 


Ir the compressor is a Gardner-Denver Water- 
Cooled Diesel Portable, here’s what happens: 


@ The coolant of the starting engine circulates 
through the “Caterpillar Diesel” engine jackets 
and takes off the arctic chill. 

@ The “Diesel” is turned over slowly for a few 
minutes, with compression relieved, distributing oil 
over all bearing surface’, including the pre-warmed 
cylinder walls, before it starts to fire. 


@ While the “Diesel” is slowly warmed up, with 
clutch disengaged, the pump circulates the rapidly 


warming coolant in the engine-compressor cooling 
circuit and warms the cylinder walls of the still idle 
compressor, for immediate lubrication when the 
clutch is engaged. 


And that’s why you'll find Gardner-Denver 
Portable Compressors preferred for winter jobs 
—and why the Gardner-Denver Portable de- 
livers maximum air output. Burned-out bear- 
ings or scored cylinder walls and pistons due to 
cold weather starts are unknown to Gardner- 
Denver users. 


You’ll find that the Gardner-Denver Port- 
able is equally efficient in tropical heat, too. 
For the same water-cooled construction assures 


a cooler running compressor, no matter what 
the heat. 


For complete information on these “all-weather’’ 
portables, write Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Pit and Quarry 





Closely co-operating with the operators in designing this 
crushing plant... the newest in Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
region... Telsmith engineers again demonstrated their 
**know how” ability. For Banks Stone & Sand Co., Scranton, 
Pa., the operators, this is their third Telsmith-designed 
plant. 

This West Mountain plant is on a large sandstone deposit, 
six miles from Scranton. Its product market is wide and 
varied—with defense plant and mining projects, municipal 
and state needs to be served—all with different requirements. 


Such a market demands a plant with a high capacity, 
yet one that can turn out quality specification products. 
Ample stock pile areas had to be created. And the high 
quarry level and side hill topography of the location util- 
ized to the best advantage. 

That’s just the kind of a job Telsmith Balanced Plant 
Service is organized to do. That’s why and how this plant 
turns out 100 tons per hour...and reduces a high per- 
centage of it into chip sizes. And it has real flexibility... 


making several specification products at one time. 


The plant contains the following equipment by Telsmith: 
36’ x 12”. Telsmith Heavy Duty Apron Feeder; 4’ x 12’ 
Telsmith Triple Deck Pulsator (scalping screen); 
4’x10’ Telsmith Triple Deck Pulsator (scalping 
screen); 36’ Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary Crusher; 
No. 7 Telsmith Belt Elevator, with 52’ centers; two 
th 4° x10’ 3’x 10’ Telsmith Triple Deck Pulsators (sizing screens). 
Telsm! h 
 GyrasP . , , ‘ , 
4 Telsmith 36 . For Telsmith service and equipment guide, get Bulletin 15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London 


Room 1604—50 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 19-21 Charles St. G.F. Seeley & Co. f 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 6, Ill. Philadelphia 2, Pa. Cambridge 41, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco 4—Los Angeles 14 


Brandeis M. & S. Co. Charleston Tractor & Eqpt. Corp. Roanoke Trac. & Eqpt. Co. Clift L. Priester 
Louisville 8, Ky. Charleston 22, W. Va. Roanoke 7, Va. 


Mines Eng. & Eqpt. Co. 


Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 
911 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. Knoxville 8 and Nashville 6, Tenn. 
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An Indispensable Too 
For Both Operator anc 
Supplier of Equipmen’ 


The pit-and-quarry industries, 
in providing important basic 
raw materials, bear a large re- 
sponsibility for the success o! 
America’s war effort. For the 
operator, the revised Technical 
Section of the 1944 Handbook 
provides a ready answer for 
many of his operating prob- 
lems. For the concern supply- 
ing him with the tools and 
machinery necessary to pro- 
duce his maierials, the 1944 
Directory Section supplies an 
accurate, up-to-the-minute list 
of all known producers of non- 
metallic minerals and _ their 
products. Each new listing has 
been carefully checked for ac- 
curacy. Previous listings have 
been revised and brought up 
to date. Inactive firms have 
been eliminated. 


— 1944 Edition Now on the Press 


Directory Section listings appear two 
ways—(l) alphabetical by companies, 
(2) geographical by plants. You get com- 
pany names, officers, location of plants, 
size or capacity, and the names of the 
men who do the buying. Choose the com- 
plete Handbook and Directory ... or 


the convenient, flexibly-bound Directory 
alone. 


) PAGES @ 25 CHAPTERS ®@ AUTHORITATIVE Order NOW and get one of the 


first copies off the presses. Use the 
,000-NAME DIRECTORY ® COMPLETELY INDEXED handy coupon below. 


t and Quarry, 
8 S. Clark St., Chicago §, IIl. 


ease send........copies of the 1944 HANDBOOK ($10.00 per copy) { O Check enclosed........ 


ise send........copies of the 1944 DIRECTORY ($10.00 per copy) O Send Invoice with book 
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AusTIN-Western 4 : PRIMARY BREAKER 


The 2540 Primary Breaker, illustrated at the left, 
with its welded steel plate main frame, oversize 
shaft and SKF self-aligning roller bearings, and 
extra deep jaws, is engineered throughout in the 
full realization that the crusher is the heart of any 
Plant .. . the one Unit that has to withstand the 
roughest treatment and that controls your profit 
as well as the amount and kind of aggregate you 
produce. 


GENERAL PURPOSE CRUSHERS 


These crushers range in jaw opening from 1020 
to 2036, and can be used for either rock or gravel. 
Much more than is commonly realized, the capacity 
of any crusher depends upon its operating speed, 
jaw depth, crushing angle formed by the jaws, 
and length of stroke of the movable jaw. Austin- 
Western crushers are unexcelled in these vital 
respects. 


C eo fe ROLL CRUSHERS 
. Dun YY) » ‘ 


— “ae FEW 


Austin-Western Roll Crushers have many unusual and 
worthwhile features of design, including: SKF roller bear- 
ings, located inside the rolls; manganese steel shells; roller 
chain drive for the rolls, and countershaft for direct motor 
drive. 


ee we 
aust ia 


The Austin-Western line includes various styles and sizes of elevators, conveyors, screens and bins; all of which can be combined with 
crushers to produce practically any desired size and style of stationary, semi-portable or portable Crushing and Screening Plant. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


January, 1944 








THE CRUSHER WITH THE TROUBLES LEFT OUT 


Head and shaft are supported on 
springs, but the crushing is done 
against a solid anvil. The movement 
of the head is such that approxi- 
mately 29°, of the force is down- 
ward and, if a piece of steel gets 
between the head and concaves, it 
compresses the springs and permits 
the steel to pass through. 

















The motor built in the pulley and all 
of the dead weight are carried on 
ball bearings which eliminate the 
troubles of a power-eating rasping 
bevel gear. 


The oil from the pump is forced 
through the filter and from the filter 
through the bearing between the 
shaft and ball. Then it flows down- 
ward between the bottom plate 
sleeve and eccentric, and upward! 
by capillary attraction between the 
pulley and the bottom plate sleeve 
to a circumferential tank from which 
it flows by gravity to the oil cooler. 
From the tank it is picked up by the 
V belt driven pump through a gauge 
recording the pressure. If the pump 
should fail to send oil through the 
pressure gauge, then the relay shuts 
down the crusher which avoids melt- 
ing out bearings. 


OIL 
KA , PUMP 
This is the last word in crusher design. T 
it takes half the power and produces ) at ano 


25°/, to 50% more product than can 373A 375 S6| SS9 S7I 
be obtained from an equal size 


machine of any other make. 



































SEND FOR BULLETIN “M” 


Engineers KENNEDY VAN SAUN hdl 
pbb MFG. 2 ENG. Corp. matedine 


Fabricators 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. Calcining 
34 
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NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY i 
322 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. ~ 
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=" Timang Welding Rod is one of the im- 
portant outgrowths of the discovery of 
the air-hardening properties of manga- 
nese-nickel steel. Timang made possible, 
for the first time, a weld in manganese 
steel as strong as the original part and 
without reheating and quenching. 


It was logical that this should be a 
Taylor-Wharton development. Taylor- 
Wharton introduced Hadfields Manga- 
nese Steel to America in 1892 and has 
since led the advance in its use and refine- 
ment. TISCO Manganese Steel is known 
the world over for its unusual resistance 
to heavy shock and abrasign, and for its 
remarkable property of work hardening. 
It is used in the wearing parts of various 
equipment including paper making, min- 
ing, quarrying, dredging and for railway 
trackwork, 


This 24% yd. front, 
having two bad 
cracks, 21” long, thru 
the bolt holes, was 
quickly repaired with 
Timang, saving the 
cost of a new front. 


radA nw 





Above: Mantle of 
gyratory crusher, 
rebuilt with Tim- 
ang, equals origi- 
nal service record. 


Right: Steam 
Shovel point re- 
paired with Tim- 
ang, works like 
new. 


\\ 


t] 
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“TIMANG" (a registered trademark) Is pro- 
tected by U. S$. Patents Nos. 1,732,202, 
1,907,385, 2,026,467, 2,026,468; Canadian 
Patents Nes. 302,154 and 335,295; and by 


1742 Patents in countries overseas. 








THE DIFFERENCE SHOWS | 


Wood’s Sheaves are engineered to provide for a snug fit and 
maximum grip by the V-Belts. Grooves are precision machined, uni- 
formly spaced and absolutely true, with side walls at proper angles. 
Then, the belts being full moulded, flexible and resilient, perfectly 
match the grooves so that the harder the pull the greater the wedging 
action of the belts in the grooves... and the higher the percentage of 
power transmitted. In fact, efficiencies often run as high as 98%. 





let us give you full details about our line of nearly 2800 Wood's 
V-Belt Drives ranging from % H.P. to 100 H.P. with a wide selection 
of center distances for each. Our 64 page V-Belt Drive Catalog will 
be sent on request . 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION / y , 


Bearings - Collars - Clutches - Couplings 
Contactors - Hangers - Pillow Blocks - Pulleys 
V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives. 


Lew § 


BS V-BELT RIVES | 























LONG LIFE 
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CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


‘ 7 BRANCHES: 387-391 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. - 94 PLANE ST. NEWARK, N. J 425 FIRST AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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We shot traprock across the luncheon table 


Harding met me at the station, and I was 
ghty glad to sink down into the soft cush- 
ns of his big Jordan. That last 25 miles in 

.ccommodation smoker had flattened me 

I was dog tired after a night on the 

eper and two hours’ wait at the Junction. 

when he suggested luncheon at the club 

fore going out to the quarry, I was more 
han willing. 

Come to think of it, we never did go to the 

urry! 

Harding’s letter had caught me at the 

fice just as I was starting west, and it was 

unusual that I had changed plans at the 

t minute, and had made this my first stop. 

| was all over the place in 1915, shooting 

deau in pits and quarries from hell to 

eakfast. We thought we knew a lot about 

stuff, but every shot taught us something 


It’s all according to the book. 


Harding’s case was fascinating! He didn’t 
are use Cordeau! Claimed he’d loaded a row 
of 5-inch “well drill” holes as usual, and 
hooked up with Cordeau according to direc- 
tions. “It was a beautiful blast,” he said, 
but when the dust settled there wasn’t even 
buffer left at the face! That rock was all 
over the quarry — in fact, I got complaints 
from the next county!” 
“What are you shooting?” I asked. 
“Traprock,” he replied. “We're taking 
yut the eastern end at a 50-foot face, working 
back one row at a time. Put down about a 
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dozen 5-inch ‘well drill’ holes subdrilled $ 
fect, with a burden of 18 feet and spaced 14 
feet apart. Oh, it’s all according to the book,” 
he added, with a laugh, “‘my blaster’s a good 
man.” 

“What do you use?” I asked. 

“75% bottom load with 60% top load.” 

“And decks?” 

“No, but we use two blasting caps in each 
hole, with all holes hooked up to go at once.” 

“Have any trouble before using Cordeau?”’ 

“None whatever. Good fragmentation, and 

easy digging for the shovels. But now, I gotta 
hire a snow plow...” 
' “Don’t blame Corde sau for that,” I re- 
marked. “The fault probably lies in your 
loading. . . . Oh, I know you followed the 
book, but think a minute. . . . Suppose every 
cartridge in every hole had a cap in it? Would 
you get more or less work from your explo- 
sives...? 

“We claim you'd get more . . . enough more 
in your case to blow your traprock all over 
the county! The line of Cordeau extending 
from the bottom to the top of each hole acts 
as a detonator for every cartridge in the load. 
Thus, each cartridge goes with the added 
force of a primer cartridge. 

“Try Cordeau again—this time with 
60% in the bottom and 40% in the top.” 

Harding grinned — and called the waiter. 


“The least I can do to repay your favor is to 
drive you to the Junction,” he said. “I'd like 
to have you run out to the quarry, but we 
won't be ready to load for a couple of days. 
When we do shoot it will be with Cordeau ... 

“The Limited goes through at 6:50 — we 
can just make it...” 


That was 28 years ago, and he’s used our de- 
tonating fuse ever since. In 1940 he switched 
to the new Primacord — it does everything 
that Cordeau did, but does it better. Its 
powerful charge of P E T N must be deton- 
ated with fuse and cap or electric blasting 
cap; its tough flexible textile covering is 
strong, water-resistant and light in weight. 

Yes, sir, you'll get more work from your 
explosives when you hook up and detonate 
with Primacord. 


Tne Ensicn-Bickrorp COMPANY 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


PRIMACORD-BICKFORD 


Also Makers of Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse —since 1836 
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Built to set the pace 


and MOLD I T/ 


After more than a decade of service 
in all types of heavy-duty sand and 
gravel and quarry equipment on the 
kind of jobs that really put power 
ed alccltl: ls Manl-Mvdalil:l-) ae del Miclammel lel 
Cummins Dependable Diesels stands out 
like an unbroken window in Berlin: They 
are built to set the pace in dependabil- 
ity, economy and speed—and hold it! 
Day and night...until the job is wrap- 
oX=Xo MEU) Mo late Mel -1ihA-1a-%o P 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 
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OR many years the Jones organization has been 

developing various types of drive units in which 
Jones special or standard speed reducers form qn 
important integral part of the unit. 


The car puller, door hoist and skip hoist drives 
illustrated and described here are typical specimens 
of Jones Unit Drives. These machines are built as 
complete units by the Jones organization with base to 


take any motor specified by the purchaser. 


The Jones organization has also worked with a 
great many manufacturers in the application of Jones 
gears and speed reducers to an extremely wide va- 
riety of complete assemblies. You are invited to make 
full use of this experience in connection with any 
power transmission problems that you may have. 


W. A, JONES FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CoO. 


444] W. Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Illinois 


Bulletin No. 80, “Jones 

Drives for Industry”, may 

be helpful in giving you 

a complete picture of the Jones 
products, engineering services 
and manufacturing facilities 
that are available for helping 
you solve your drive problems. 


HERRINGBONE— WORM—SPUR—GEAR SPEED REDUCERS @ PULLEYS 
CUT AND MOLDED TOOTH GEARS e@ V-BELT SHEAVES @ ANTI-FRICTION 
PILLOW BLOCKS @ FRICTION CLUTCHES @ TRANSMISSION APPLIANCES 
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WORLD’S FASTEST CAMERA 
Charts a Burst of Dynamite 
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, TO CAPTURE pictures of explosives in action, Hercules scientists de- 

signed and built the world’s fastest camera. Operating at exposures as 

fast as one ten-millionth of a second, this amazing instrument photographs 

dynamite at the very instant of its violent chemical change. Even powerful nitro- 

glycerin’s path of detonation, traveling at 250 miles a minute, is “stopped” on film 
by this shutterless, electrically operated camera. 

This study of how explosives behave is only a small part of the intensive research 
being conducted daily by Hercules. Physicists, x-ray workers, microscopists, and 
other highly trained specialists are constantly searching for new and valuable 
knowledge on explosives which may prove helpful to you and your business. 


HERCULES EXPLOSIVES 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


960 King Street 
Wilmington 99 . . . . . Delaware 
arry January, 1944 
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A STATEMENT OF IMPORTANCE 
DESIGNED TO EASE THE SITUATION 


FOR EVERY USER OF 





MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS! 
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S you know, multiwall paper 
Av are doing an important 
job of war-time packaging. 
Hundreds of chemicals and agri- 
cultural products formerly shipped 
in wood, metal or fabric; vastly in- 
creased volume of standard food 
products normally shipped in 
paper; quantities of essential ce- 
ment and other construction mate- 
rials which must move on schedule, 
and government requirements for 
multiwall paper bags for overseas 
shipments... all these result in an 
unprecedented production prob- 


lem for our industry. 

Fortunately, both raw material 
supply and bag manufacturing fa- 
cilities are ample, but the purchaser 
and the producer of bags must work 
together, so that the full productive 
potentialities may be realized for 
the good of all concerned. 

With this objective in mind, we 
suggest every possible move toward 
bag simplification. Your coopera- 
tion will speed production and de- 
livery, and enable multiwall bag 
manufacturers to produce vastly 
increased quantities. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Some of the factors which tend to retard production are: 


1. Excessive ink coverage, or multicolor printing when one or two colors 


would suffice; 


2. [a] Use of tuck-in sleeves when L.C. sleeves would be adequate; [ b] use 
of any type of sleeve if not absolutely necessary; 


3. Variations in depth of notch cuts; 


4. Thumb-cut, interply pasting, and gusset pasting; 


5. Specifying a variety of sizes, composed of differences of one or two 
inches or less in bag width or length. Standardization of bag sizes 
might prove practical in your plant operation; 


and, perhaps most important, you can ease the situation by: 
A. Anticipating your bag requirements; 
B. Keeping inventory at a minimum. 


There are many cases where any 
or all of these and other special fea- 
tures are necessary. This is ad- 
dressed to those users of bags who 
can dispense with any of them in 
time of war. Every move toward 
bag simplification [even at some 
temporary inconvenience to bag 
users] helps accelerate and in- 
crease production of these impor- 
tant containers. 

May we suggest that you give 
consideration to this goal of bag 
simplification and standardization 
on present and future orders! Man- 


power limitations make it impossi- 
ble for us to call on every customer 
immediately, but our representa- 
tive will call to discuss your specific 
situation as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, any immediate action 
on your part will be most helpful. 

For St. Regis Paper Company, 
we pledge a continuance of the 
complete cooperation of every man 
and woman in the organization to 
make every possible effort in the 
interest of producing good bags in 
sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs of Government and industry. 





f—IN CANADA 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION * THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 





BATES VALVE BAG CO.,LTD. | Baltimore, Md. 








New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 
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Montreal, Quebe Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Vous ort et, “y C. Franklin, Va. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. Nazareth, Pa, 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Today, safety in quarry work is of 
greater significance than ever before. 
That is why “NITRAMON” is preferred 
by hundreds of quarrymen in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


“NITRAMON” is an entirely different 
type of blasting agent. It cannot be det- 
onated by “‘Primacord,” by the strong- 
est of commercial blasting caps, by an 
open flame, or by the impact of drill 
bits and falling objects. And yet, 
“NITRAMON” is always readily deto- 
nated by ‘‘Nitramon”’ Primer. 


“NITRAMON?” is packed in water-tight 
containers; it is nonfreezing, and it does 
not produce headaches. Furthermore, 
‘‘NITRAMON” frequently results in 
worthwhile economies. 


Ask any Du Pont representative for 
complete facts about ‘‘NITRAMON,” or 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Explosives Dept., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


“NITRAMON” should be detonated 
by a “‘Nitramon’”’ Primer which con- 
sists of “NITRAMON” itself and a 
relatively insensitive high explosive. 
The Primer is detonated by ‘‘Prima- 
cord.”’ 


DU PONT 
“NITRAMON’ 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK! 
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| RING-FREE REMOVES CARBON 
REDUCES FRICTION,SAVES FUEL! 
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REDUCES WEAR BY REDUCING FRICTION 
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Of This Operating Economy! 


Carbon trouble is expensive in down- 
time and repair bills on all sizes and 
types of Diesel and Gasoline engines. 
In every engine suffering from carbon, 
the first crankcase full of Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil begins to re- 
move the carbon from pistons, rings, 
valves while the engine runs. Continued 
use of RING-FREE keeps the forma- 
tion of destructive carbon in check. The 
result is a cleaner, more thoroughly 
lubricated, sweeter running engine. 


Another, even greater RING-FREE 
advantage is its ability to reduce fric- 
tion fast! That actually delivers more 
power to the drive shaft .. . produces 
measurable fuel savings. It also cuts 
down wear and repair. Many operators 
who started by lubricating just one of 
their engines with RING-FREE were 
so convinced by the performance and 
economy obtained that they now order 
Macmillan RING-FREE for ail their 
motorized equipment. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


50 West 50th Street, New York 20 © 624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicage 5 + 530 West Gth Street, Los Angeles 14 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 



























We can't stop the rains, but we can provide a 
means for pulling stalled jeeps, trucks and tanks out of 
the clutches of that obstinate and gluey old campaigner, 
General Mud. 

Bethlehem’s wire rope mill is producing many 
thousands of emergency winch cables, carried as stand- 
ard equipment on trucks and tanks. We make up these 
cables complete, with fittings and hooks all ready to be 
used. Millions of feet of Bethlehem wire rope have 


already gone into this service. 
pETHLEHEY 
STEEL 





Bethlehem Manufactures Wire Rope for all Purposes 
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DIFFERENCES 


That Are Big AKINS 
ADVANTAGES 





Raking capacity for any circu- 


lating load. 


Closed circuit without auxil- 


iary elevators. 


Operation at 4” in 12” slope 
without backslip. 


More overflow per foot width; 


less floor space. 


Start after shutdown without 





unloading. 
Extremely fine or very coarse 
on DIS ADAPTABILITY! 


For many years AKINS Classifiers have been identified with 
the dressing of practically all metallic ores and have found 
settling pool. many applications in other industries. More recently AKINS 
Classifiers have been successfully adapted to washing sands 
—particularly sands specified to close separation, as for 
Constant velocity and depth glass making. ... These machines do not require unloading 


if to start after shutdown—a big advantage for plants not oper- 
= aoe. ating 24 hours a day. ... In writing for Bulletin 24-HA, 
please state your washing problem. 
Lowden Dryers, Skinner Multiple Hearth Roasters, Ball, Rod 
and Tube Mills, Smelting Equipment, Crushers and Rolls 


COLORADO IRON WORKS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE DENVER 2, COLORADO, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN LOCOMOTIVE CO., LTD., KINGSTON, ONT., CAN. HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO.,LTD., STOCKTON ON TEES, ENGLAND 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C., CAN. HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., (SO. AFRICA) LTD. JOHANNESBURG 
THE CLYDE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., GRANVILLE, N.S.W. 


No undue surge of agitation in 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
OF OVERFLOW. 


farry EE January, 1944 
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. } UILDING A MOTOR TO DELIVER A HURRICANE & 


Driving a 400 mile-an-hour super-hurricane 
through a plane-testing tunnel takes plenty of 
horsepower... more than anybody had ever 
packed into a wound-rotor induction motor 
before. To do it, Westinghouse designed and 
built the world’s largest. Its 40,000 horse- 
power spins two 16-blade fans standing 
nearly 40 feet high—weighing 197 tons. The 
motor itself weighs 125 tons, stands 15 feet 
high and you could drive a small truck through 
the stator you see above. Cooling it takes 
85,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 
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This is just another example of Westing- 
house ability to build motors—motors de- 
signed to do specific jobs. It’s the kind of engi- 
neering skill back of every Westinghouse 
motor you buy—special or standard. 

For war work or postwar reconversion, take 
full advantage of this ready-to-use experience. 
You'll solve your drive problem quicker and 
know the motor will fit the job—whether it 
is a fractional or 40,000 horsepower. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


j-21294 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


ghouse Motors 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES ..3 


This is only one of the many Westinghouse general pur- 
pose motors available in standard and special enclosures. 
Features include choice of sealed sleeve or ball bearings; 
Tuffernell insulation; Balanced rotor; rigid one-piece 
frame; die-cast rotor; radio-frequency tested insulation. 
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* 
Machines like this for ap- 
plying Rip-Cord closures 
to cotton valve cement 
bags enable one operator 
to sew and bundle over 
1000 bags an hour. The 
conveyor, synchronized 
with the sewing speed, 
carries bags through the 
machine and automatical- 
ly stacks and counts them. 





Bemis Rip-Cord Closure 
makes cotton cement bags go further 


EXPERIENCE of cement manufac- 
turers shows they get greater 
mileage from cotton bags after 
adopting the Bemis Rip-Cord 
Closure. In many cases the num- 
ber of trips per bag has been in- 
creased from 8 to 12...an increase 
of 50% in the life of the bag. 


Rip-Cord-closed bags deliver 
this extra service to cement man- 
ufacturers because neither closing 
nor opening damages the fabric. 





More trips per bag is only one 
of the economies of using the Rip- 
Cord Closure. The original cost 
of bags is less than when made 
for wire tie closing because bags 
can be made smaller and without 
hems. Efficiency in filling is 
stepped up. There are added sav- 
ings in handling ...in storage and 
shipping space. Mail the coupon 
today for complete details on the 
efficient, economical Bemis Rip- 
Cord Closure. 

















Saves Money! With 
Rip-Cord Closure 
bags can be made 
smaller and without 
hems and their life is 
increased, thus re- 


Saves Bags! The Rip- 
Cord Closure is so 
easy to open—no 
tools are required 
and workmen never 
need damage bags to 


Saves Space! Bags 
closed with Rip-Cord 
are uniform in size 
and shape, saving 
shipping and storage 
space. Both stacks 


Saves Time! More 
Rip-Cord closed 
bags can be putona 
truck. This means 
fewer trips for work- 
men when loading, 


ducing costs. 


Pree Sample 


AND LITERATURE 


remove contents, 
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contain same amount. unloading, storing. 


Investigate the economy, add- 
ed efficiency and sales advan- 
tages of the Bemis Rip-Cord 
Closure. A sample of the Rip- 
Cord Closure and descriptive 
folder will be sent promptly 
upon request. 


BEMIS BR 





BEMIS BAGS 
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O. BAG CO. 


+ East Pepperell « Houston + Indionag 


+ Memphis + Minneapolis 
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BAGS FOR 8 
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MAIL THIS COUPON! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
408-P Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send literature describing the 
Bemis Rip-Cord Closure and a sample. 


State 
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Crushing Rolls 


for granulating, coarse or 
fine, hard or soft mate- 
rials. Automatic precision 
adjustments. Dry or wet 
eee. Sizes 8x5 

x . 


GRINDING 
CRUSHING 
PULVERIZING 


Rotary Fine Crush 


tor intermediate a 
reduction, 1” to 
or moderately 
rials. Open 
sibility. M 


SEPARATING 
ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 


by. Sturtevant. 


Get bigger production records in 1944 with STURTEVANT machines for crushing, 
sizing and separating in the metallic and non-metallic minerals field. 


We're especially proud of our Centrifugal Air Separator, which is the ideal unit to 
use in closed circuit with Ring Roll Mills, or other grinding equipment. 


On these operations, it increases output up to 300%, effects power saving up to 
50%, and supplies accurately and uniformly sized finished materials. 


Hundreds have been installed on approval in cement plants alone, without a single 
rejection. 


Separation range is from 40 to 350 mesh and micron sizes. Capacities, from | to 
50 tons per hour. 


Write for detailed literature 
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“AMERICAN. 


CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
* * 2 * * 


Another SCORE! 


Acaw AMERICAN explosives have scored! Proof 


is in the fact that this rock was brought down in the 
manner best suited to its end purpose and the inter- 
mediate handling equipment. Another example of care- 


* HIGH EXPLOSIVES fully planned shots in which the correct explosives 
have been properly applied. 

* PERMISSIBLES 

* BLASTING American explosives are the products of inten- 


POWDER sive research, chemical control, inspection and unre- 
* BLASTING mitting care in manufacture. 
ACCESSORIES * Capable field engineers are available at your call. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ° NEW YORK, e. Be 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Po. Bluefield, West Va. Scranton, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, i 
Pottsville. Pa. Hazleton, Pa. Maynord, Mass. 
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By maintaining maximum, uniform produc- 
tion of vital rock products at numerous 
mines and quarries, Universal Crushers are help- 
ing to speed the war to a victorious conclusion. 
The Universal installations shown, both of which 
have seen years of continuous service, are 
typical. 
A veteran 916 Universal Crusher for primary 
reduction of material for the Western Feldspar ame 
Milling Co., Denver, Colo., and a 914 Uni- reducing Crushers 
versal held in reserve for use when their stock oatspar at the Wee 
pile gets too big, are pictured. Feldspar is im-  ¢(j, ©, eae 
portant in the manufacture of abrasives for 
the metal working industries. 


Also shown is an old 1020 Universal Crusher 
for secondary reduction of kyanite (alu- 
minum silicate) at Celo Mines, Inc., Burns- 
ville, N. C.—essential for heat-treating 
and melting furnace refractory linings and 
cements. 


And so it goes. Users report, and our re- 
pair parts order files show, a minimum 
of replacements. Fewer shut-downs imply 
greater output and savings in time and 
manpower. 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORP. 


(Formerly Universal Crusher Co.) 
617 C AVE. WEST 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA @ 


Buy a Crusher designed for heavy 
duty crushing of hard rock. 
Naturally it will be smooth sail- 
ing when crushing friable ma- 
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QUAKE 


Thousands of sand, gravel, cement, crushed 
stone and plants of similar nature must have 
rubber to keep in operation. 

The plant illustrated is typical of the kind 
scattered all over the United States. It is in 
just such plants where you will find Quaker 
Conveyor Belts in use. 

And, the reason is because Quaker Belts 
give service and prove economical in opera- 
tion. That is why so many concerns insist on 
Quaker-made Conveyor Belts. 

Quaker continues to manufacture the best 


CONVEYOR 
BELT 


Conveyor Belts we know how to make. When 
the Japs took the Crude Rubber Stock pile, 
the Rubber Industry made marvelous strides 
in the production of Synthetic Rubber and 
manufactured articles which, in some in- 
stances, are giving better results than when 
all crude rubber was used. 

Rubber in some form is obtainable for In- 
dustry. Should you need any Industrial Rub- 
ber Products ... Belting—Hose—Packings 
—Moulded Items, ask Quaker ... if there 
is a way to get it done, Quaker will do it. 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 


NEW YORK 7 


CLEVELAND 15 


CHICAGO 16 HOUSTON 1 


Western Territory: QUAKER PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO § « LOS ANGELES 21 
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BLEND YOUR PRODUCT 
BY WEIGHT 


WITH 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETERS 


POIDOMETER EQUIPPED WITH MOTOR OPERATED REGULATING GATE 


For over 30 years Schaffer Poidometers have been blending both raw and 
finished material in-the cement industry. 


Many cement plants are using Poidometers for weighing and recording the 
amount of material fed into various types of grinding mills. 


Now the Schaffer Poidometer can be equipped with a motor operated 


regulating gate for improved handling of many materials used in the cement 
industry. 


Attachments for recording weight by pounds or tons, for remote control 
operating and recording are now available. 


Write for Catalogue No. Five. 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 


2828 Smallman St. Pittsburgh (22), Pa. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE IN 1944 


T. its many friends and business 
acquaintances, Thermoid symbol- 
izes in this calling card its New 
Year greetings and good wishes. 
Thermoid would also like it to serve 
as a renewal of its pledge: 


First, that no matter what the un- 
certainties ahead, Thermoid will 
continue to make the finest indus- 
trial rubber products possible. 


Second, that in addition to its 
enormous wartime output, it will 
maintain its far-reaching program 
of research and development. 


Thermoid Products will continue to 
be engineered and built for the job. 


Third, that as a user of Thermoid 
Products, your problems will receive 
Thermoid’s continuous personalized 
attention and service. 


The beginning of 1944 finds 
Thermoid with the largest organi- 
zation and best facilities in its 64 
year history. It therefore hopes to 
establish more than ever the fact, 
proved by the actual experience of 
many of America’s largest purchasers 
of industrial rubber products, that 


It's Good Gusiness to Do Gusiness with Thermotd 
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Transmission Belting 

Multiple V-Belts and Drives 
Conveyor Belting e Elevator Belting 
Wrapped and Molded Hose 

Sheet Packings 


Industrial Brake Linings and 
Friction Products 


Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products 
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Rubber 
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COMPRESSORS « TURBO BLOWERS « 
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No this isn’t a secret type of anti-aircraft gun. It is an FM-2 
wagon-mounted rock drill designed especially for deep hole 
drilling. It is unusually flexible, can be moved from hole to hole 
quickly and can be set up so as to drill holes at any angle. 


War could not be waged without rock drills, since they help 
mine essential ores, build landing fields for planes, construct 
strategic highways and help build giant hydroelectric pro- 
jects to supply the power that keeps our war production 
machines rolling at an ever increasing tempo. 


Today rock drills are helping us win the fight for freedom. 
Tomorrow when peace arrives, they will be just as useful 
in rebuilding the war-torn nations of the world. 


If you have a problem which requires deep hole drilling, the 
I-R engineering service division nearest you can supply full 
details. And our engineers can also show you how Jackbits 
will speed up your job. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


Tl BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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ROCK DRILLS +* AIR TOOLS « OIL AND GAS ENGINES + CONDENSERS « CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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During four generations of alternating pros- 
perity and depression, war and peace, industry 
has confidently relied upon the sustained high 
performance of McLANAHAN equipment for pit 
mine and quarry operators 


McLANAHAN machines will “see it through” 
this time also ... fully prepared for today’s 
emergencies, we shall be equally as ready for 
tomorrow's demands. 


McLANAHAN & STONE CORP. 
HOLLIDAYSBURG 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Meets the Demand for Heavy Duty Service 


Tris heavy duty Symons Standard Cone Crusher is especially 
suited where maximum production of fine product from an over- 
size feed is desired. The 4% foot size will easily take the 
discharge from a jaw crusher set to 8 inches and make a 
minus % inch product. This heavy duty crusher followed by 
a Symons Short Head Cone is a combination which cannot be 


eT equalled for low cost production of finely crushed materials. 


her in the Standard 
isha NORDBIERG LRG, C.F 
applicable to any fine MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN ¥ 


crushing operation. NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES * LONDON: TORONTO MARNE 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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T.V.A. Engineers were faced with a particu- 
larly difficult aggregate handling job in con- 
structing Fontana Dam. They solved that 
problem by an ingenious conveying system 
using 37 belt conveyors. Equipped with 
Barber-Greene troughing idlers and terminal 
machinery totalling approximately two miles 


BOTTOM: 
B-G Stacking Convey 5 
gate on tunnel. Gates in tunnel of 
for delivery by conveyor to batching plant in 
ground 
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T.V.A. Photo 
of conveying equipment, the system crosses 
the river twice and processes the aggregate 
as it travels from the quarry to the dam. 
Shown on this page are some of the convey- 
ors used in the setup as the T.V.A. Engineers 
worked it out. 


BARBER-GREENE 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


44-20 
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NITED STATES NAVY LST’s 
“dock” where there are no docks. 
They just push up to the shore and 
unload their troops and tanks. . . over 
ramps raised and lowered with the 
aid of compressed air. 
Air compressors, afloat or ashore, 
in whatever type service, are kept at 
peak efficiency . . . lubricated with 


Texaco. 
Texaco Alcaid, Algol and Ursa Oils 
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TROJAN SEA HORSE 


assure wide-opening, tight-closing 
valves, free piston rings, open ports, 
clean air lines, maximum service life 
between overhauls, fewer repairs and 
replacements. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


THEY 


+ 


PREFER 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 


U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined trains 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 


More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 
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Can Business Men Unite on a Post-War Program? 


NITY among business men has become increas- 
ingly difficult of attainment as the differences 
between them have grown. The growth of the 

huge corporation with its farflung interests and opera- 
tions and the relative staticity of the small business man 
nas widened the gap between them and has intensified 
the differences between their interests and objectives. 
‘he owner of the corner drug store is as much a busi- 
ness man as the corporation with branch factories and 
offices in a dozen foreign countries, yet their stakes in 
the national economy and the means they seek to 
employ to protect their interests are wholly unlike. 
(he international corporation may thrive under iariff 
protection, international natural-resources cartels and 
local (that is, national) monopoly, yet these conditions 
may be inimical to the most favorable operation of all 
other types of business. In such circumstances one 
may well inquire whether business men can really unite 
on policies likely to protect them from the dangers that 
threaten from the development and use of excessive 
power by government and by the pressure groups that 
are so effective in directing the efforts of government. 

Various types of business have developed trade and 
industrial organizations which have made many worth- 
while gains for the groups they represent. Starting out 
with well-defined and sufficiently narrow aims, they 
have been able to concentrate on attainable programs 
and to correct and prevent many industrial evils. 
With so many differently conceived and _ differ- 
ently pointed campaigns for self-protection work- 
ing ceaselessly and with unflagging spirit and often at 
cross purposes for the attainment of their ends, it is 
perhaps expecting too much to believe that all classes 
of business men should take a common view of the 
problems, needs and opportunities of the post-war 
period. Although such an attitude, if it exists, has not 
become vocal, some business men believe that there is 
some common ground of agreement among them with 
respect to the part that business will play in the era 
‘ollowing the war. They believe that business would 
‘are better in profit and public good will if some broad 
zround, supported by factual research, could be found 
ind adopted as the desirable objective. 

Most business men with whom one talks appear to 
believe that American democracy has been and will 
ontinue to be a favorable field for private enterprise, 
but many of them wonder whether that environment 

in survive widespread unemployment following the 
war, or another major economic collapse like that of 
the early thirties. Not without cause do they fear the 
economic burden of carrying the load of supporting in 
charity-disguising work millions of men who should be 
employed by private industry and government public- 
works activities. ‘They recognize the likelihood—nay, 
almost the certainty—that if business men do not ac- 
cept a share of the responsibility of drafting and execut- 
ing plans that will prevent such calamities, they will 
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be faced by the threat of having the national economy 
taken over by government or labor. 

Full employment and the establishment of an 
economy that provides an expanding outlook for the 
great majority of Americans are recognized by increas- 
ing numbers of business men as aims on which most, 
if not all, business men could unite. But there must 
be something more than mere recognition of the desir- 
ability of these objectives; there must be a determined 
effort to attain them if they can be shown to be really 
effective in the national interest. Fortunately some- 
thing of this sort is already under way on a large scale. 
The Committee for Economic Development, founded 
at the instance of the Department of Commerce but 
now entirely independent of the government and self- 
financed, is striving through intelligent research and 
with the aid of government economists to perfect an 
economic program designed to achieve those ends. It 
is endeavoring to measure the probable demand for 
consumer goods and services from consumers during 
the post-war years and to prevent the overproduction 
of any specific types of goods and in other ways to 
avoid disturbing the economic equilibrium. Individ- 
ual businesses are being urged to evolve a post-war plan 
that will involve estimates of post-war business volume, 
a specific program to achieve planned production and 
sales volume, a list of the post-war difficulties antici- 
pated, and assigning responsibility for their solution to 
a particular officer or division of the business. Stated 
more concretely, the ultimate objective is the formula- 
tion of a workable program to expand the output of 
goods and services in the post-war years by 35 per 
cent., or $35,000,000,000, above 1940 at 1941 prices, 
in order to provide a 25 per cent. rise in employment 
over the 1940 level. The committee proposes that the 
government resort to public works and other forms of 
public spending to the extent that private industry may 
fail to meet this objective. 


ONCEIVED on a somewhat broader plan is the 

National Planning Association established by busi- 
ness men with similar objectives. Separate committees 
concerned with the interests of business, agriculture 
and labor arrive independently at ideas which are then 
discussed by the groups jointly to formulate programs. 
Rising standards of living, full employment, social 
security are among its objectives. Private enterprise is 
recognized as embodying the functions of all the three 
groups mentioned, while government is felt to be an 
essential element in the development and successful 
operation of the program because of its control of 
fiscal policy. 

Business men seriously interested in post-war eco- 
nomic health will be happy that there have come for- 
ward enough business men who understand the impor- 
tance of these problems to give them unselfish study 
with the object of insuring a sound economic environ- 
ment for post-war progress. 
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HERE'S A "PACKAGE" — designed by Schramm 

for the many jobs required on both construction and 

maintenance that call for a portable compressor and | 
the tools to put this power to work . . . No matter 

how distant or how inaccessible your location is— 

one order, one shipment brings you this compact, 

ready-to-work power plant and tools. 


They're All in This Complete Unit 


A Model 105 Schramm Compressor with special 
racks and tool boxes with fixed locations for each 
tool and accessory, so that most any compressor 
requirement that arises can be met and handled. 


Equipment includes: Double hose reels, live air type, 
each equipped with three 50 ft. lengths of 34” air 
hose. Air receiver with three extra outlets, equipped 
with quick action valves, hose couplings and 3!/2” 
vise for flat or pipe work, on swivel base. Tools 
recommended depend entirely on user’s requirements 
and the ability of tool manufacturers to furnish them 
under existing conditions. 


SDRILLMASTERA 


COMPRESSOR & TOOLS UNIT 





Schramm Model 105 is the answer to man- 
power shortage and the nuisance of miscel- 
laneous purchases. Your priority assures 
quick delivery. So write now for complete 
details and prices contained in Bulletin C-9. 


x Kwek 


SCHR AMM 


INCORPORATED 


THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 








THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Agricultural-Stone 
Producers Unable 
to Meet Demands 


Soil conservation may suffer in 
1944 because no assurance of definite 
tonnages of limestone for farm pro- 
grams can be made. 

This was th® conclusion reached 
in a meeting of 30 representatives 
of the Midwest Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute with Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency men at Decatur, 
Illinois early in December, according 
to N. F. Schwarz who is in charge of 
conservation materials for the AAA 
in Illinois. 

The conference was called for the 
purpose of attempting to arrive at 
definite contracts for a state supply 
of limestone which would be allo- 
cated to the AAA to counties, 
according to need. This attempt 
was made in an effort to avoid de- 
layed shipments which have been a 
serious farm handicap this year, Mr. 
Schwarz said. 

Wartime conditions have made it 
difficult for limestone producers to 
supply the usual farm demands. 
Quarry representatives declared that 
wartime conditions continue to make 
it impossible for them to make con- 
tracts for definite orders. They will 
do all they can to offer supplies as 
limestone is available and can be 
delivered, Mr. Schwarz said. 

The difficulty in obtaining lime- 
stone has become serious in that soil 
fertility is held back at a time when 
all possible production is required. 
Also, the AAA farmer-cooperator 
who has ordered limestone to fulfill 
the soil building practices program 
for his farm, but who does not re- 
ceive his order, must forfeit his AAA 
conservation payment. 





Wolverine Moves Its 
Offices to Kalamazoo 


The general offices of the Wolver- 
ine Portland Cement Company, for- 
merly located at the plant in Cold- 
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water, Michigan, have been moved 
to Kalamazoo, Michigan, according 
to an announcement by Colby Stin- 
son, chairman of the board of direc- 


tors. 


Coming 
Events 


January 16-21, 1944 — Chi- 
cago. Annual convention and 
silver-anniversary meeting, As- 
sociated Equipment Distribu- 
tors, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

January 25-27, 1944—New 
York. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 


January 26-28, 1944—New 
York. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, Hotel New Yorker. 


January 31-February 2, 1944 
—New York. Annual conven- 
tion, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Hotel New Yorker. 


February 1-3, 1944—Chi- 
cago. Annual convention, 
American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 


February 9, 10, 1944 — Chi- 
cago. Annual convention, 
American Concrete Pipe As- 
sociation, Drake Hotel. 


February 15-17, 1944—Chi- 
cago. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry As- 
sociation, Sherman Hotel. 

February 20-24, 1944—New 
York. Meeting, American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

February 28-March 3, 1944 
—Cincinnati. Spring meeting, 
American Society for Testing 
Materials, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 
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Los Angeles Studies 
Plan to Tax Stone 
and Gravel Trucks 


Imposition of a tax of 5 cents per 
ton for all crushed stone, sand and 
gravel produced for building and 
construction purposes in Los Angeles 
has been proposed in the Los Angeles 
city council. 

Councilman Delamere McCloskey 
asserted that “heavily loaded rock 
and gravel trucks operating over our 
city streets create damage that con- 
stantly calls for repair of pavements.” 
Furthermore, he said, the tax would 
do much to make up “anticipated 
deficits in city revenues to meet pub- 
lic services to which the general tax- 
payers are entitled.” 

The resolution was referred to the 
council’s budget and efficiency bu- 
reau for report on the amount of 
revenue the proposed tax would 
raise. 


Sam C. Hadden Picked 
to Head Road Group 

Sam C. Hadden, well known to 
aggregates producers, was honored 
at the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Highway Officials 
in Chicago by his election to the 
presidency of that organization. 

Mr. Hadden was formerly head of 
the Indiana Mineral Aggregates 
Association with headquarters in 
Indianapolis. For the past few years 
he has been chairman of the Indiana 
Highway Commission. 





Indiana Quarry Plant 
Is Being Dismantled 


The plant of the Midwest Rock 
Products Company, Ridgeville, In- 
diana, a France Stone Company sub- 
sidiary, is being dismantled. 

It is reported that the present de- 
posit is near exhaustion and that the 
owner have not been able to ac- 
quire additional acreage without 
paying a prohibitive price. 
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Paul C. Van Zandt 
Retires After Long 
Career in Cement 


Paul C. Van Zandt, consulting 
rineer, has retired after 13 years 
ervice with the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company. He joined the 
mpany in 1930 as assistant to the 
ident and subsequently became 
president—operating and engi- 
ering—-which position he _ held 
1942, when he 


September 3, 





Paul C. Van Zandt 


came consulting engineer with 
idquarters at the company’s Chi- 
ro office. 
For more than 40 years Mr. Van 
ndt has engaged in the design and 
tallation of cement-plant machin- 
in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Japan and China, 
which time he built and 
yperated a number of cement plants. 
\fter graduating in mechanical 
ngineering from Purdue Uniyer- 
ity, he joined the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company where for 
\8 years he specialized in cement- 
lant machinery. He spent seven 
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Pald Circulation of Pit & Quarry 
Among Nonmetallic - Mineral 


Producers In Recent Years: 
1942 (November) 6,650 
(May) 





6,513 
1941 (November 6,179 
1940 —»— neo 
(Nove 
(May) 5,037 
1939 (Nevember) 4,641 
(May) 4,617 
1938 (November) 4,496 
(May) 4,366 
1937 , rrr gy 
CONTINUOUSLY (May * 
FOR 26 YEARS 1936 (November) 3,654 
THE LARGEST Ma 
PRODUCER 
cicuanon 92% Increase 
IN THE FIELD in 6 Years 
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The Portland-cement industry in October, 1943 produced 11,189,000 barrels, shipped 11,288 - 
000 barrels, and had in stock at the end of the month 19,604,000 barrels of cement according 


to figures released by the Bureau of Mines. 
production was down 39 per cent. and shipments off 45 per cent. 


Compared with the same month of 1942 
About 53 per cent. of 


the producing capacity existing was used in October, 1943, compared with 87 per cent. 
in October, 1942. 





years in the Orient during five of 
which he was chief engineer of the 
Asano Portland Cement Company, 
Tokyo. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1923, he spent six 
years as chief engineer of the Ideal 
Cement Company, Denver, follow- 
ing which he joined the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company. 

Mr. Van Zandt was chairman of 
the Technical Coérdinating Com- 
mittee of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and is author of a number 
of technical papers on the cement 
industry in the Orient. 


Concrete Ship "Saylor" 
Goes Into Service 

The United States’ first self-pro- 
pelled concrete cargo ship, the David 
O. Saylor, recently completed its trial 
run and was accepted by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. 

The ship, built by McCloskey & 
Company, in its Tampa shipyard, 
made the trial run in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The vessel, named after the 
pioneer American Portland - cement 
maker, was put through all of the 
tests given a steel ship, officials said. 
It was the first of 24 concrete ships 
being built under a Maritime Com- 


§ 


mission contract. Six hulls have been 
floated, and nine others are unde 
construction. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1942-1943 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 62 companies in 
October, 1943, shipped 166,609 tons of lime 
(118,454 quicklime; 48,155 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 43.8 per cent. 
of the association's total capacity of rec- 
ord. Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S esti- 
mates for the remainder of the industry 
the total shipments for the month by al! 
plants were approximately 480,000 tons. 
Shipments of lime by users for October 
1943, were: 





Quicklime Hydrate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural .......... 2,979 10,036 
| GRRE re eT 8,402 14,958 
oer ee 107,073 23,16! 
Ee ee ae 118,454 48,155 
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Quarry Equipment 
Now Allowed to Use 
Pennsylvania Roads 


Herman H. Wagner, general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Stone Pro- 
ducers Association calls attention to 
Pennsylvania Act No. 97, passed 
during the last session of the legis- 
lature, which amended the state’s 
Tractor Code so as legally to allow 
the movement of heavy and oversize 
quarry equipment across the public 
highways of Pennsylvania. 

This was a much needed piece of 
legislation, Mr. Wagner points out, 
as such movements were formerly 
made without legal sanction and 
made the quarry operator liable in 
case of accident. The act provides, 
however, that no special permit shall 
be issued for the movement of such 
equipment for a distance greater 
than one-half mile. 

Permits will be issued for a period 
of one year and will be good for an 
unlimited number of trips either 
across or along the highways. The 
fee is $10.00. 

A separate permit is required for 
each piece of equipment. Each per- 
mit is to show the location of the 
quarries by route and station num- 
bers, and the traffic route numbers 
and distance the most direct route 
between quarries, also the location 
by route and station numbers where 
the equipment will operate across 
the highway. 

Special provisions are to be incor- 
porated in the permit which the 
district office considers necessary to 
insure the protection of the travelirig 
public, and to prevent damage to the 
roads. Permits are revocable at any 
time at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Highways. Applications may 
be made to any of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways district 
offices. 


Moark Stone Erects 
High-Capacity Plant 


The recently organized Moark 
Stone Company has ordered machin- 
ery shipped from Minneapolis and 
is preparing to install it on the 240- 
acre tract recently acquired by the 
company at Omaha, Arkansas, to 
operate one of the largest stone- 
crushing plants in the state. This 
plant is located on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

The tract at Omaha contains good 
limestone deposits to a depth of 155 
feet. Analysis of the deposit shows 
a high magnesian content. The 
plant is expected to begin shipping 
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crushed limestone the first of the 
year, and will have an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 150,000 tons. 

The Moark Stone Company was 
recently incorporated under the laws 
of Arkansas by St. Louis financial 
interests, with Harry L. Roberts, 
president; F. Kull, vice president, 
and Paul E. Richter, secretary, with 
$100,000 capital stock, of which 
$50,000 has been issued. 


A. J. Rooney, Cement 
Official, Dies at 60 

A heart attack caused the death 
on Saturday, December 11, of Albert 
J. Rooney, for the last 28 years 
connected with the Huron Portland 
Cement Company. 

Mr. Rooney was 60 years old, and 
at the time of his death was vice- 
president and general sales-manager 
of the Huron company. He had 
also served as a director of the 
Portland Cement Association for 
many years. He was a native of 
Jackson, Michigan. 


New Asphaltic Plant 
Opens in Des Moines 


A $50,000 plant for the produc- 
tion of bituminized-aggregate paving 
mixtures has gone into service in 
Des Moines. The plant, owned and 
operated by the Koss Construction 
Company, is located at S.W. Six- 
teenth and Diagonal Streets. 

Much of the output will go into 
military establishments in the Des 
Moines area, according to Richard 
B. Koss, vice-president of the con- 
cern. 


Construction Volume 
Only 30 Per Cent. 
of Preceding Year 


Construction contracts awarded 
during November total $184,399,000 
in the 37 eastern states, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This com- 
pares with $213,529,000 for the pre- 
ceding month and $654,184,000 for 
November, 1942. Seventy-three per 
cent, of the November volume was 
in public ownership projects. 

Non-residential building valuation 
of $67,028,000 was 27 per cent. be- 
low October and only one-fourth of 
the November, 1942, total of $256,- 
513,000. The institutional building 
classification was the only one to 
equal its prior month’s total. 


Joins Editorial Staff 
of Pit and Quarry 
Pir AND QuaARRY 
is pleased to an- 
nounce the ap- 
pointment to its 
Editorial Staff of 
William M. Av- 
ery, graduate 
civil engineer, as 
Field Engineer- 
ing Editor. Mr. 
Avery brings to 
the organization 
the benefits of Wm. M. Avery 
wide construction and mechanical 
engineering experience. He will de- 
vote the major portion of his time 
to active work in the field, and will 
thus help in broadening the editorial 
service rendered by Pir anp QuARRY 
to its readers. 








The three gentlemen pictured above were recently appointed to posts of responsibility with 
Consolidated Quarries Corporation, Decatur, Georgia, according to an announcement by 
President G. A. Austin. Reading from left to right they are: W. F. Alford, assistant superin- 


tendent; K. D. Howington, treasurer; and Nelson Severinghaus, general manager. 
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Equipment Men Will 
Observe Anniversary 
at Chicago Meeting 


rhe Silver Seminar of Associated 
Equipment Distributors, scheduled 
for January 17-20 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, will probably 
be the largest attended, and most 
complete “down to earth” meeting 
ever held by the organization, ac- 
cording to the committee arranging 
the event. Not only will the more 
han 1,000 members, and allied mem- 
bers, hear from national figures in 
the armed services and other gov- 
ernmental agencies as well as lead- 
ers in the industry. They will discuss, 
in a number of panels, the vital pres- 
ent and post-war problems confront- 
ing the industry. 

\mong the speakers will be Major 
General Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. Army; Major Gen- 


eral Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Administrator and Acting 
Commissioner of Works Projects; 
Charles W. Upham, engineer-direc- 


tor, American Road Builders Asso- 
ciation, and several more yet to be 
announced by Vice-President F. B. 
McBath, chairman of the program 
committee. 

Paramount problems confronting 
the industry such as disposition of 
surplus government-owned equip- 
ment, contract termination, treasury 
and tax matters, and post-war busi- 
ness prospects will be discussed in 
panel sessions, according to Ed P. 
Phillips of Richmond, Virginia, presi- 
dent of A. E. D. He calls attention 
to the fact that the meeting will run 
through four days, Monday through 
[hursday, instead of the usual three, 
owing to the numerous and vital top- 
ics confronting the organization. ~ 

Historic exhibits showing photos 
ind other mementos of the early days 
of the industry will be put on for 
the first time. It is being arranged 
by R. S. Patten, Regional Director 
who says it promises to attract many 
contributions and much interest. 





Weitknecht, Cement 
Veteran, Retires 


After almost 36 years as superin- 
tendent of the Mitchell, Indiana, 
plant of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, W. H. Weitknecht retired 
on December 1. He has been eligi- 
ble for retirement for some time. No 
announcement has been made of his 
successor. 

Mr. Weitknecht first started work 
in the cement industry as a chemist 
with the Atlas Cement Company at 
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Northampton, Pennsylvania. In 1902 
he went to Mitchell as chemist at the 
Lehigh plant. He later returned to 
the Atlas company, to become assist- 
ant superintendent at Hannibal, 
Missouri. He returned to Mitchell 
in 1908 when the Lehigh company 
offered him the place as superin- 
tendent, which position he has held 
since that time. 

Mr. Weitknecht expects to remain 
in Mitchell, for the present at least. 
He owns considerable farm land in 
that vicinity. 





Massachusetts Lime 
Operator Is Dead 
Clifford L. Miller, owner and 


operator of a crushed-stone and lime 
plant at West Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, passed away on November 
8 after a long illness. 

He was a resident of Claverack, 
New York, near which he operated 
a 1,000-acre fruit farm, considered 
to be one of the finest and largest 
in the state of New York. He was 
a neighbor and intimate friend of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
had long been prominent in state 
and national politics. 





Penn-Dixie Surveys 
Site of New Quarry 


Surveys preliminary to the instal- 
lation of a trackage system for a 
new quarry are being conducted by 
Herman E. Snater, quarry superin- 
tendent for the Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corporation’s West Des 
Moines, Iowa plant. 

The 566-acre deposit was ac- 
quired by the company in 1929 and 
the entire area has already been 
core-drilled. It is located near 
Winterset, about 25 miles from the. 
cement plant, and shipments of rock 
will be made over the Rock Island 
Railroad when the new quarry is 
developed. 





Marion Ackerman Dies 
at New Jersey Home 


Marion S. Ackerman, 75, vice- 
president of the Lawrence Portland 
Cement Company, of New York, 
with which he had been associated 
for half a century, died Dec. 16 of 
heart attack at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J. 

One son, James H. Ackerman of 
Plainfield, is president of the Law- 
rence Portland Cement Company, 
while another son, Marion S., Jr., of 
Bethlehem, Pa., also is an executive 
of the concern. A third son is Lieut. 
Warren Ackerman, USNR, of Rum- 
son, N. J. Besides his widow, he is 
also survived by two sisters. 








W. H. Margraf Named 
to Head Processors 
of Ohio Limestone 


At the annual meeting of the Proc- 
essed Limestone Association, Inc.. 
held in Columbus, Ohio, at the Sen- 
eca Hotel, W. H. Margraf of the 
Marblecliff Quarries Company, Co- 
lumbus, was elected president; James 
Eels of Basic Dolomite, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was elected vice-president; P. 
E. Heim of the Carbon Limestone 
Company, Youngstown, was _re- 
elected treasurer; Frank E. Coombs 
of the Ohio Hydrate & Supply Com- 
pany, Woodville, was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

The association was organized 
twenty-five years ago to codperate 
with the agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, county agents, con- 
sumers, manufacturers and othe: 
agencies in promoting the welfare 
of the farming industry and to raise 
the standards of quality of processed 
limestone for agricultural purposes. 
The association will hold its annual 
short-course meeting at Ohio State 
University on January 5 and 6, and 
prominent speakers from various gov- 
ernment departments at Washington, 
D. C., will talk. 

Secretary F. E. Coombs was ap- 
pointed by the association to attend 
meetings called by the War Food 
Administration which form the Agri- 
cultural Liming Materials Industry 
Advisory Committee, comprising 
thirteen men covering the entire 
United States, of which Secretary 
Coombs is one of those appointed. 
This committee realizes the serious- 
ness of the food situation so they 
have appointed two sub-committees 
or “task groups”—one group of seven 
members covering the entire United 
States on agricultural lime and spray 
lime, of which Secretary Coombs is 
a member; and the other group to 
work on producing more limestone, 
of which group Secretary Coombs 
has been appointed chairman for the 
state of Ohio. The task group for 
Ohio consists of the following: 

W. H. Margraf, Marblecliff Quar- 
ries, Columbus. 

W. E. Stone, Ohio Marble Com- 
pany, Piqua. 

H. C. Slater, Southern Ohio Quar- 
ries, Columbus. 

J. O. Harris, Melvin Stone Com- 
pany, Melvin. 

J. L. Snouffer, J. L. Snouffer, Inc., 
Dublin. 

Treasurer Heim was also ap- 
pointed chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey task group. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 





‘ THE third year of our par- 
4 ticipation in the present 

world struggle lies ahead. 

With the successful conclu- 

sion of the Moscow-Cairo- 
Teheran conferences, and the formal- 
ization of large-scale war plans for 
the invasion of Europe, the coming 
year is sure to be the most eventful 
from a military point of view. 

Looking back on the last two years 
of preparation there is much cause 
for encouragement in the tremendous 
flow of materials and implements of 
war from American factories. There 
is no denying the fact that too many 
dollars have been unwisely spent, 
that the mobilization of resources for 
the war-production job could have 
been less wasteful, even that output 
might have been greater under a 
more effectively administered pro- 
gram. But regardless of the quali- 
fications, the basic fact remains that 
largely as a result of American war 
production the United Nations enter 
this crucial year adequately armed 
to undertake the immense task of 
conquering the fighting forces of our 
enemies. 

Adequate preparation, however, is 
not equivalent to quick or easy vic- 
tory, and in view of the fact that we 
have hardly begun to budge these 
hostile forces from their well-forti- 
fied positions, it is elemental that 
winning the war is still the major 
task ahead. 

The Administration has had _ its 
hands full getting this viewpoint 
accepted by the general public. Re- 
newed agitation for higher wages, 
increased efforts to boost prices, 
opposition of business groups to 
profit limitation, the blundering fiscal 
policy of the Congress—these illus- 
trate not only the activities of pres- 
sure groups operating in their own 
interest, but in a larger sense they 
indicate a deplorable lack of aware- 
ness by the American people of the 
nature and magnitude of the bloody 
conflict which lies just ahead. 

Thus far we have barely tasted the 
bitterness which accompanies war. 
For many of us the past two years 
have brought better jobs, higher in- 
comes, and improved living stan- 
dards. Hardships, of course, have 
been experienced, and a number of 
casualties suffered, but of no other 
major belligerent has the sacrifice 
thus far been so small, and of no 
other can it be said that the lot of 
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the average civilian has materially 
improved since the beginning of the 
war. In his Christmas Eve radio 
message President Roosevelt tried to 
instill an understanding of the cost 
of victory with a warning of the 
“suffering, sacrifice, and _ personal 
tragedy” to come, but for many the 
President’s speech was only a con- 
firmation of the general certainty of 
the outcome of the war. 

The real danger of the current wave 
of optimism lies in its implications 
for the success of the 1944 war pro- 
duction program. Because of the 
cutbacks made in isolated areas of 
this program—reflecting changes in 
strategic needs as we move from 
defensive to offensive warfare—the 
fact has not been fully appreciated 
that the military services will need 
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25 per cent. more munitions output 
next year for the further equipment 
and maintenance of our forces. Fur- 
thermore, in the more urgent seg- 
ments of this year’s program produc- 
tion is scheduled to go even higher. 

Thus, the output of ships (par- 
ticularly invasion vessels), aircraft, 
landing mats, incendiary bombs, 
heavy trucks and other transporta- 
tion equipment, signal corps items 
and heavy construction equipment 
will reach record production levels 
in 1944. These expansions will more 
than offset declines in the production 
of tanks, anti-aircraft artillery, small 
arms and ammunition, and some 
high explosives. On the remainder 
total war production in the coming 
year will be somewhat higher than 
the peak attained by the end of 1943. 

As WPB Vice-Chairman Charles 
E. Wilson pointed out in a recent 
report, the critical job for the year 
ahead is to meet the complex read- 
justments required in war produc- 
tion, many of which are tentative 
and dependent upon the course of 
the war, and more particularly to 
fulfill requirements for special types 
of equipment in accordance with the 
military timetable. Unfortunately, 
failures in the production program 
are almost impossible to control. 
There is no way of insuring that 
deficiencies are restricted to the less 
strategic programs. It is for this rea- 
son that general let-downs, whether 
manifesting themselves in_ strikes, 
profit-taking, or politics, may exert a 
real effect on the conduct of the 
war far out of proportion to their 
immediate influence. This principle 
is perhaps most evident in the case 
of the recent steel walkout. Steel 
orders for a given munitions pro- 
gram are naturally divided up among 
various mills, and lost time at any 
one mill may hold up the entire 
program. 

The paradox of the present situa- 
tion is clear. On the eve of the 
heaviest personal sacrifices this na- 
tion has ever known, we are still 
committing errors which can only 
increase our own “personal trage- 
dies”. 

Fire caused considerable damage 
in one of the buildings of the Black 
White Lime Company near Quincy, 
Illinois, on November 11. Equip- 
ment destroyed included an air com- 
pressor, a Diesel engine, and an elec- 
tric generator, 
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again taken its toll from within 

the ranks of men prominent in 
he pit-and-quarry industries. Among 
those the Grim Reaper chose to write 
to their careers in 1943 were 
the following: 


io passing of another year has 


minis 


Donat O’Connor, 55, office man- 
ger, Ohio Hydrate & Supply Com- 
pany, Woodville, Ohio. 


Witt1AM G. Wo.Forp, 46, presi- 
dent, Ready Mixed Concrete Com- 
iny, LaFayette, Indiana. 


Joseru J. Srarrorp, 61, one of 
the founders of the Ideal Cement 
Company, Denver. 


LELAND D. MortTENSEN, 52, gen- 
ral superintendent, Utah Sand & 
Gravel Products Corporation, Salt 
Lake City. 


Harry W. Vickery, 58, superin- 
endent, Buffalo Slag Company, 
Franklinville, New York. 


Henry M. HEeveniak, 64, presi- 
dent, Spokane Portland Cement 
Company, Spokane, Washington. 


Grorce H. Barre, 68, general 
manager, Monon Crushed Stone 
Company, Monon, Indiana. 


Micuaet L. McGuire, foundry- 
and consultant, George F. Pettinos, 
[nc., Philadelphia. 


Hat S. Covert, 55, manager, 
Southern States Lime Corporation, 
Crab Orchard, Tennessee. 


Dr. CuHartes H. Krause, 89, 
ice-president and treasurer, Colum- 
bia Quarry Company, St. Louis. 


J. R. Bent, 66, manager of agri- 
cultural-lime sales, Dolese & Shep- 


urd Company, Chicago. 


WittiAM O. Watton, president, 
Huntington Sand & Gravel Com- 
any, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Josepu M. Lane, 82, vice-presi- 
dent, Phosphate Mining Company, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


[. Warp Havety, 47, president, 
Central Rock Company and Lexing- 
ton Concrete Products Company, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


C. H. Srurz, 51, traffic manager, 
National Cement Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 
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Rosert J. Ross, 67, former su- 
perintendent, Birmingham Slag 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


W. Herscuet NEA, 48, super- 
intendent, Bloomington Limestone 
Company, Bloomington, Indiana. 


ANDREW T. McCormack, 56, 
general sales manager, Medusa Ce- 
ment Company, Cleveland. 


Bert McDaniet, 64, former 
chemist, Superior Portland Cement, 
Inc., Concrete, Washington. 


Cart H. Sonntac, former super- 
intendent, Lawrence Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Thomaston, Maine. 


Eviot H. Downine, general sales 
manager, Pacific Portland Cement 
Company, San Francisco. 


PETER MuILurron, 64, president, 
Milliron Sand & Gravel Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Georce R. SHENBERGER, 65, gen- 
eral manager, J. E. Baker Company, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Ear ZIMMERMANN, 60 vice-presi- 
dent, Ohio Gravel Company, Cincin- 
nati. 


WaLTeR J. KENNEDY, 66, man- 
ager, Welch-Sandler Sand Company, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Frep W. Seitz, 53, secretary-treas- 
urer, Hornell Gravel Corporation, 
Salamanca, New York. 


J. G. Sratpier, 59, chemist, Le- 
high Portland Cement Company, 
Iola, Kansas. 


Martin O. Lenr, 55, assistant 
superintendent, Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Fogelsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


G. ALLAN RUTHERFORD, 51, vice- 
president, Eau Claire Sand & Gravel 
Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


E. J. EcKENSBERGER, 68, chief 
chemist, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, Mitchell, Indiana. 


Henry H. Tipswortu, 68, chair- 
man of the board, Glens Falls Port- 
land Cement Company, Glens Falls, 
New York. 


Davin ALEXANDER, 55, secretary- 
treasurer, Virginia Mineral Aggre- 
gates Association, Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


WiuiAM B. GaTEewoon, president 
Miami Gravel Company, Hunting 
ton, West Virginia. 


Ro.ur F. Hamm, 51, general su 
perintendent, Indiana Gravel Com 
pany, Indianapolis. 


Bert B. WiiuiaMs, 69, presiden: 
Western Rock Wool Corporatio 
Huntington, Indiana. 


Frep A. DaBoLL, 70, advertisin 
manager, Warner Company, Phila 


delphia. 


GerorGE VANG, 64, president, Iro: 
City Sand & Gravel Company, Ohio 
River Sand & Gravel Corporation 
and Vang Ready Mixed Concret: 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Karu W. Lick, 62, superintend- 
ent, General Material Corporatio: 


St. Louis. 


Cuarves C. Ciauson, president, 
Everett Lime Company, Bellingham, 
Washington. 


Louis M. MayuHew, 63, superin- 
tendent, Nebraska Cement Com- 
pany, Superior, Nebraska. 


Joun T. HEFFERNAN, 43, general 
manager, Glacier Gravel Company, 
Seattle. 


Joun H. Waconer, 60, superin- 
tendent, Eastern Rock Products 
Company, Boonville, New York. 


ANDREW G. Cro ii, 70, forme! 
vice-president, Universal-Atlas Ce- 
ment Company, New York. 


Emory L. Forp, 66, president. 
Michigan Alkali Company and vice- 
president, Huron Portland Cement 
Company, Detroit. 


ANDREW L. HALLEMAN, 63, presi- 
dent, Templeton Lime Company. 
Chicago. 


Epwarp W. Kammer, 653, presi- 
dent, Keystone Gravel Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Georce H. RicHarpson, 64, su- 
perintendent, Standard Slag Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio. 


Cuarces TIspALe, 49, purchas- 
ing agent, New York Trap Rock 
Company, New York City. 





[Additional death notices of re- 
ent date will be found in the reg- 
ular “Obituary” column on pag: 
142 of this issue.—Epb.| 
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BAUXITE.— The War Production Board 
December 2 removed the requirement 
secure authorization to cover delivery 
restricted bauxite to manufacturers of 
alumina or abrasives, or to cover delivery 
alumina to manufacturers of alumi- 
sum and abrasives. The board also sim- 
lified the method of securing authoriza- 
ion to deliver restricted bauxite and 
lumina to persons who intend to use it 
r purposes other than the manufacture 
of alumina, aluminum, or abrasives. 
With the issuance of General Prefer- 
ence Order M-1-h as Amended, the per- 
son who desires a specific authorization 
to accept delivery of restricted bauxite 
or alumina is required to send his order 
to the Aluminum and Magnesium Divi- 
sion of WPB together with a statement 
of the specific purpose for which the ma- 
terial is to be used, together with a state- 
ment that the amount ordered will (or 
will not) raise his inventory in excess of 


a 60-day supply. 
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GRAVEL AND CONCRETE "NEEDED" 
INDUSTRIES.— James P. Blaisdell, State 
Manpower Director for Northern Cali- 
fornia, has declared that the sand-and- 
gravel and ready-mixed-concrete indus- 
tries, and allied industries, have been held 
to be “locally needed” industries and 
therefore “entitled to the same recruit- 
ment and placement services as any ac- 
tivity classified in the National List and 
Index of Essential Activities.” 

Under the procedural rules of the War 
Manpower Commission all declarations 
of “locally needed” industries must be 
initiated by the Area and Regional Di- 
rectors for the specific area and for- 
warded to WMC headquarters at Wash- 
ington for final approval. The program 
which led to the action by Mr. Blaisdel 
was inaugurated by the Rock, Sand & 
Gravel Producers’ Association of North- 
ern California, of which W. W. Dennis 
is executive secretary. The ruling in this 
case gives these two industries in North- 
ern California an opportunity to protect 
their manpower against raids by the 
U. S. Employment Service. There have 
been instances in other parts of the coun- 
try in which the USES, on the basis that 
sand-and-gravel and ready-mixed-concrete 
are not referred to specifically on the 
List of Essential Activities, have at- 
tempted to persuade employees to shift 
over to other industries which in many 
cases were doing work far less important. 


MINING ORDER P-56 AMENDED.— 
[he War Production Board on December 
24 issued Preference Rating Order P-56, 
as amended, making many changes in 
the original order relating to mines and 
smelters. At the same time, the board 
revoked Preference Rating Order P-58, 
as amended and Preference Rating Order 
P-73, as amended. 

Under the provisions of P-56, as 
amended: 

1. Operations formerly conducted un- 
der P-58 and P-73 are included in the 
definition of “producers.” 

2. Capital additions not exceeding 
$500 are included in the definition of 
“maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies.” Until forms can be revised, op- 
erators must apply by letter for a dollar 
quota for the purchase of these minor 
Capital additions. These letter applica- 
tions should be made immediately. No 
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capital additions may be subdivided for 
the purpose of bringing them under the 
provisions of this order 

3. Smelters and refiners are placed 
under the same inventory provisions as 
previously applied to mines under P-56. 

+. Sales of excess or idle materials 
covered in Priorities Regulation 13 are 
now permitted under the order. 

5. All privileges granted in other or- 
ders of the War Production Board to per- 
sons operating under Priorities Regula- 
tion 5 are permitted producers operating 
under this order. 

6. Mines and smelters desiring to ob- 
tain machinery or equipment must make 
prior application to the Mining Division 
of the War Production Board. For 
authorization to buy MRO supplies, 
where a preference rating is necessary, 
they must also make prior application. 

Preference rating assistance accorded 
persons operating under P-58 and P-73 
will hereafter be given under Preference 
Rating Order P-56, as amended. And 
operators serialized under P-58 and P-73 
will continue operations with the same 
serial numbers under P-56. 

The text of the amended order fol- 
lows: 


Part 3201—Muni1nG! 
[Preference Rating Order P-56 as amended 
Dec. 24, 1943] 
MINES AND SMELTERS 


Section 3201:11! Preference Rating Order 
P-56 is hereby amended to read as follows: 

$3201.11 Preference Rating Order P-56— 
(a) Purpose and scope. This order explains 
how operators of mines and smelters in the 
United States and in foreign countries may get 
the materials and products they need to carry 
on their operations. The materials covered in 
clude not only maintenance, repair, and operat- 
ing supplies, including controlled materials, but 
also machinery, other kinds of materials, and 
equipment. This order does not apply, however, 
to an operator of a nonessential mine as defined 
in Limitation Order L-208. 

(b) Definitions (1) Producer” means a 
person operating any of the following enter- 
prises whether in the United States, or any of 
its territories, or in a foreign country, but does 
not include any enterprise defined as a ‘“‘non 
essential’” mine in Order L-208 or any like 
enterprise located outside the United States, its 
territories or possessions: (i) any plant actually 
engaged in the extraction by surface, open-pit, 
or underground methods, or in the beneficiation, 
concentration, or preparation for shipment of 
the products of mining activity; (ii) any plant 
wholly engaged in the processing and burning 
of refractories; (iii) any plant producing any 
material listed below by smelting or refining 
processes, and to whom a serial number has 
been issued under Preference Rating Order 
75, or is hereafter issued as provided in para- 
graph (c): 


Antimony Nickel 
Cobalt Platinum 
Copper Tin 
Iridiun Tungsten 
Lead Vanadium 
Mercury Zinc 


Molybdenum 
(iv) any prospecting enterprise for the discov 
ery, exploration, or development of new or 
additional mining projects, including the con 
struction of access roads; and (v) mines, con 
centrating mills, smelters, railroads, power 
plants, refineries, and appurtenances owned and 
perated by the companies holding serial num 
bers under Preference Rating Order P-58 on 
December 24, 1943 

(2) ‘District’? means a mine supply control 
district of the Foreign Economic Administration. 

(3) “‘Maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies’’ means material used for the following 
purposes by producers in the conduct of enter- 
prises described above in paragraph (b) (1): 
(i) minimum upkeep necessary to continue the 
working condition of essential property or equip- 


Formerly Part 982, § 982.1. 


ment, and (ii) restoration of essential property 
or equipment to a sound working condition after 
wear and tear, damage, destruction or failure 
of parts, or the like have made the property or 
equipment unfit or unsafe for service; and sup 
plies which are essential to and consumed or 
worn out in the conduct of such enterprises. 
In addition, except as hereinafter noted, the 
term ‘“‘maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies” includes minor capital additions normally 
necessary to the operation of the enterprise, 
but not exceeding in cost $500 (excluding pur- 
chaser’s cost of labor) for any one complete 
capital addition. The term “one complete capi 
tal addition’’ includes a group of items custom 
arily purchased together and all items which 
would normally be purchased as part of a sin- 
gle project or plan. No capital addition shall 
be subdivided for the purpose of coming within 
this paragraph. 
Producers Holding Serial Numbers 

(c) Priorities assistance fo producers with 
serial numbers. Producers holding serial num 
bers, which may be obtained in the manner 
specified in paragraph (f), may apply for priori- 
ties assistance as follows: 

(1) For maintenance, repair, and operating 

supplies, by filing the appropriate mine quota 
application form with the Mining Division, War 
Production Board, Washington 25, D. C., as 
follows: 
Metal mines ; Form WPB-2937 
Coal mines ...... Form WPB-2988 
Non-metallic mines . Form WPB-2939 
Smelters and refineries....... Form W PB-2040 
For the first and second quarters of 1944, a 
dollar value quota for the purchase of minor 
capital additions as defined in paragraph (b) 
(3) may be applied for by letter filed with the 
Mining Division, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., prior to January 24, 1944. 
After the second quarter of 1944, application 
for a dollar value quota for the purchase of 
such minor capital additions may be made on 
the appropriate mine quota application form 
listed above. 

(2) For other mining machinery, materials, 
and equipment, by submitting to the Mining Di- 
vision, War Production Board, Washington 25, 
D. C., an application on Form WPB-2910. In 
submitting applications under this subparagraph, 
Form WPB-2910 may be accompanied by a let- 
ter giving any unusual circumstances relevant 
to the application. 


Foreign Producers Operating Under Mine 
Supply Control Districts 

(d) Priorities assistance for certain foreign 
producers operating under mine supply control 
districts. To enable a producer not holding a 
serial number hereunder and located outside the 
continental United States and within the juris- 
diction of a district to obtain priorities assist- 
ance, the following procedure is established: 

(1) For maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies a district may apply for priorities as- 
sistance by filing Form WPB-2937 with the 
Mining Division, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. <A producer not holding a 
serial number and located in a district may 
apply for priorities assistance by submitting to 
such district his purchase orders for mainte- 
nance, repair, or operating su plies, together 
with such information as may be required by 
the district. Within the limits of the priorities 
assistance granted to it pursuant to this para- 
graph (e) (1), such district may authenticate 
any such purchase order for maintenance, re 
pair, or operating supplies by indicating the ap- 
propriate priorities assistance and countersigning 
the purchase order as follows: 

Approved: 


Name of district 


Signature of authorized official 

(2) For other mining machinery, materials, 
and equipment, a producer not holding a serial 
number and located within a district may sub- 
mit to the War Production Board, Form WPB.- 
2910, such application to be endorsed with the 
signed approval of the district within which the 
applicant is located. 

(3) A distributor of maintenance, repair, or 
operating supplies or of other mining machinery, 
materials, or equipment, located outside the 
United States and within the jurisdiction of a 
district, may apply for priorities assistance in 
the same manner as prescribed in paragraphs 
(e) (1) and (e) (2) p aa producers not holding 
serial numbers and located within the jurisdic- 
tion of a district. 

Other Producers Not Holding Scrial Numbers 

(e) (1) Priorities assistance for other pro- 
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holding serial numbers. <A_prefer- 

ting of AA-5 is hereby assigned to de- 
rders for maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ipplies, except minor capital additions 

ed in paragraph (b) (3), placed by pro- 
operating within the United States, its 
ries and possessions, and not holding 
numbers (other than operators of non- 

il mines as defined in Limitation Order 

. Such producers may apply for further 
ties assistance for mining machinery or 
ment or for further assistance for mainte- 
repair, or operating oo by_ submit- 
ting to the Mining Division ot the War Pro- 
tion Board, Washington 25, D. C., a written 
ition on Form WPB-2910. Foreign pro- 
rs, not holding serial numbers and not 
| in a mine supply control district, may 

ly for priorities assistance by submitting to 
Mining Division of the War Production 
rd a written application on Form WPB- 


Emergency procedure for non-serializing 
In case of actual or impending break- 
producers not holding serial numbers 
apply for priorities assistance on Form 
VPB-1436 or by telegraph either to the Wash- 
Office or the nearest regional or district 

f the War Production Board. 


Serial Numbers 
J 


Issuance of serial numbers. Applications 
rial numbers may, in the case of pro- 

rs within the continental limits of the 

ed States, be filed with the appropriate War 
uction Board Regional Office, Attention: 
onal Technical Advisor, Mining Division; 
with the appropriate State Coordinator of 
Mines for transmission to such Regional Ad- 
r; or with the Mining Division, War Pro- 

on Board, Washington, D. C. Serial num- 
pplication by districts must be filed with 
Mining Division, War Production Board, 
ington 25, Applications by all 
foreign producers should also be filed 
th the Mining eneee War Production 
Board, Washington 25 . In filing such 
lication, the re Be forms shall be used: 
TIMER ic vesiceescvdees Form W PB-1212 
SoS Stadion etanion Form WPB-2784 
Non-metallic mimes .........- Form W PB-2758 
r churn drill operators. .. Form WPB-2952 


ters and refineries shall apply by letter. 
issuing and cancelling a numbers, the 
Var Production Board will consider the im- 
wrtance to national defense of the present and 
ective output of materials to be produced, 
onsumption of the critical material in- 
ed, and the importance to national defense 
ympeting demands for such material, and 
eting demands for manpower and_trans- 
tation. Serial numbers issued under Prefer- 
Rating Orders P-58 and P-73, and not 
celled prior to December 24, 1943, are hereby 
rmed and shall be considered as having 
issued under this Order P-56. 


se of Priorities Assistance; All Producers 
(g Abplicaiian and extension of priorities 
stance. The way to use preference ratings 
explained in Priorities Regulation No. 3, and 
way to use allotments, both in placing au- 
rized controlled material orders and in mak- 
ng allotments, is explained in CMP Regulation 
N l Instead of using the certification pre- 
bed by those regulations or by any other 
regulation of the war Production Board, in- 
luding Priorities Regulation No. 7, the pro- 
lucer may use the following endorsement signed 
vnually OF as provided in Priorities Regufa- 
t mm 
All one at number 
Preference rating 
Order 


+ P 
v\ I 





authorized under Preference Rating Or- 
Get: 2-66, Berd Os isasaccdsaneewecasunas 
le shall not add the symbol “MRO” despite 
certification instructions in CMP Regulation 
5 or any other regulation. Requirements 
other orders of the War Production Board 
to special certifications remain applicable, 
ut the foregoing endorsement shall be added 
» such certification. The use of foregoing en- 

rsement by a producer shall constitute a 

resentation, subject to the criminal penalties 

misrepresentation contained in section 35A 

the Criminal Code (18 U. S. C. 80) that the 
vterial or equipment ordered will be used for 

purpose for which priorities assistance was 

nted to acquire it. Preference ratings as- 
igned on Forms WPB-2910, 2987, 2938, 2939, 
nd 2040 may not be used to obtain ‘items on List 
\ or List B of Priorities Regulation No. 3. 
\ny items which are purchased without the use 
f preference ratings need not be charged 
gainst authorized dollar quotas. 

h) Restrictions on receipts and inventories. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
rder or regulation of the War Production 
Board, including CMP Regulation 2, receipts 
und inventories of producers shall be subject 
to the following restrictions only: No producer 
shall receive any delivery of material which 
vill increase his inventory of such material to 
in amount greater than the minimum necessary 
to sustain his current level of operations; and 
the ratio of such inventory to current produc- 

ion shall in no event exceed the ratio of aver- 
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age inventory to average 
years 1988, 1939, and 1940. 

_(i) Restrictions on use and resale of mate- 
rial, Notwithstanding § 944.11 of Prorities 
Regulation No. 1, no producer shall use any 
material, whether or not obtained pursuant to 
this order, for any purpose other than that for 
which priorities assistance was granted to ac 
quire it; except that a producer may resell any 
such material: 

1) To a producer holding a serial number 
hereunder, or 

(2) With the written approval of the War 
Production Board applied for by letter to the 
Mining Division, or 
_, (3) With the written approval of a district 
if he is a non-serialized producer located within 
such district, or 
(4) As permitted by Priorities Regulation No. 
». 
Applicability of Other Regulations and Orders 

(j) (1) CMP Regulation No. 5 and other 
regulations of the War Production Board. None 
of the restrictions contained in CMP Regula- 
tion No. 5 shall be applicable to producers, 
and no producer shall obtain any material un- 
der CMP Regulation No. 5. However, privi- 
leges under other orders and regulations of the 

ar Production Board granted to persons on 
Schedules I and II of CMP Regulation No. 5 
shall be considered as applicable to producers 
operating under this order, For example, Order 
E-5-a on gauges and precision measuring hand 
tools classifies a person on Schedules I and II 
of CMP Regulation No. 5 as an “approved 
user.” Producers operating under Order P-56 
are in the same position providing that certifica- 
tion clauses and all other provisions of such 
other orders are complied with. 

(2) Restriction on use of priorities assist- 
ance. No producer, except as permitted by 
paragraph (e), shall acquire any maintenance, 
repair, or operating supplies through the use 
of any preference rating, except after prior ap- 
pegs filed with the Mining Division of the 
Var Producton Board, Washington 25, D. C., 
on the appropriate mine quota application form 
for maintenance, repair, and operating supplies, 
as specified in paragraphs (c) and (d); nor 
shall he acquire any other mining machinery, 
material, or equipment through the use of either 
any preference rating or any specific authoriza- 
tion of the War Production Board, except after 
prior application filed with the Mining Division 
on Form WPB-2910. This means that, with ex- 
ceptions noted, in cases where some other order 
or regulation ‘of the War Producton Board re- 
quires the filing of a special application with 
some other division or office of the War Produc- 
tion Board in order for a person to get the 
material or product covered by such order or 
regulation, producers who are covered by this 
Order P-56 are nevertheless required to have 
filed a proper application on the form specified 
in this order covering such purchase with the 
Mining Division before they may file the special 
application required by the other order or 
regulation. The purpose of this provision is to 
enable the Mining Division both to screen all 
such applications in the light of its knowledge 
of the industry’s requirements, and to help a 
producer in approved cases to obtain the mate- 
rial he wants. 


production for the 


Miscellaneous Provisions 
(k) Records, audits, and reports. Each pro- 
ducer and each distributor shall keep and pre- 
serve for a period of not less than two years 


‘accurate and complete records of all transac- 


tions affected by this order, and_ shall submit 
from time to time to audit and inspection by 
duly authorized representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Each producer and each dis- 
tributor shall execute and file with the War 
Production Board or other designated agency 
such reports and questionnaires as the War 
Production Board may from time to time re- 
quire. 

(1) Federal Reports Act of 1942. The re- 
porting requirements of this order have received 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

(m) Appeals. Any appeal from the provisions 
of this order shall be made by filing a letter in 
triplicate with the Mining Division of the War 
Producton Board, Washington 25, D. C., re- 
ferring to the particular provision appealed 
— and stating fully the grounds of the ap- 
peal. 

(n) Communications. All reports and ap- 
plications hereunder and all other communica- 
tions with respect to this order shall, except as 
otherwise specifically provided, be addressed to 
the Mining Division, War Production Board, 
Washington 25, D. C., Ref: P-56. 

(o) Violations. Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates any provision of this order, or who, in 
connection with this order, wilfully conceals a 
material fact or furnishes false information ‘to 
any department or agency of the United States 
is guilty of a crime, and upon conviction may 
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be punished by fine or imprisonment. In ad 
tion, any such person may be prohibited f: 
making or obtaining further deliveres of, 
from processing or using, material under 
ority control and may be deprived of priorit 
assistance. 
Issued this 24th day of December 1943. 
Nar Propuction Boarp 
By J. Josepu WHELAN, 
Recording Secretary 


MINIMUM WAGE ORDER.—An ord: 
of the Administrator of the Wage ar 
Hour Division, published in the Feder 
Register on December 4, provides in pai! 
as follows: 

“Section 642.2. Wage Rate. Wag 
at a rate of not less than 40 cents pc: 
hour shall be paid under section 6 of t! 
act by every employer to each of his 
employees who is engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for con.- 
merce in the stone, clay, glass, and allied 
industries. 

“Section 642.3. Posting of Notice 
Every employer employing any employees 
so engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce in the 
stone, clay, glass, and allied industries 
shall post and keep posted in a conepicu- 
ous place in each department of his e 
tablishment where such employees are 
working such notices of this order as shall 
be prescribed from time to time by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor.” 

The effective date of the order is De- 
cember 27, 1943. On and after that 
date, employees whose work involves the 
production or handling of goods which 
move in interstate commerce must be 
paid not less than 40 cents per hour. 

After a public hearing on May 31 a 
majority of the Industry Committee fo: 
the Stone, Clay, Glass, and Allied In- 
dustries recommended to the Adminis- 
trator that the 40 cents per hour mini- 
mum provided for in the statute be made 
effective at once instead of waiting until 
the statutory time provided for in the 
law. The highest possible minimum 
which the law compels is 40 cents per 
hour, and that highest minimum becomes 
effective in any event on October 28, 
1945, unless the Administrator exercises 
his discretion to appoint an industry 
committee and that committee recom- 
mends that the statutory time be ad- 
vanced, as has now happened. 


PROCESSING MACHINERY.—Action to 
facilitate the installation of processing 
machinery or equipment, or the reloca- 
tion of any machinery or equipment 
within certain plants, if the cost of the 
installation materials is less than $500, 
was taken December 9 by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This move was accom- 
plished by issuance of Direction 2 to 
Conservation Order L-41 and Direction 
15 to CMP Regulation No. 5. 

Permission to install processing ma- 
chinery or equipment or to relocate all 
kinds of machinery or equipment is lim- 
ited to factories, plants and other indus- 
trial units having a productive floor area 
of 10,000 square feet or more which do 
not make the products listed on Schedule 
A of L-41. 

Under Direction 15 to CMP Regula- 
tion 5, MRO rating and allotments may 
be used by persons on Schedules 1 and 
2 of the Regulation to get the installa- 
tion materials required for these jobs. 

The amount spent in construction per- 
mitted by Direction 2 is not limited to 
and need not be deducted from the 
amount allowed for construction under 
paragraph c of L-41. 


Pit and Quarry 
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Stone, Sand, IN our 


immediate 


Concrete trade territory cer- 
Products tain civic leaders of 

proved business 
ability have organized various 


planning groups to study the needs 
ind potentialities of the post-war 
period and to make recommenda- 
tions for betterment projects, for 
further study, in the order of their 
importance, by larger groups. Fac- 
tual data are being assembled in 
the hope that only worth-while proj- 
ects will be sponsored and _ protect 
us against the dangers of waste. 

There is much that can be justi- 
fied in a program for improving our 
highway system, including in some 
instances relocating some of the early 
built roads. 

It is also true in some cases that 
greatly enlarged city water systems 
are needed and other utilities should 
be provided. 

There is an unprecedented volume 
of idle money, some of which will 
be readily employed with the re- 
lease of materials now unobtainable 
because of restrictions, but until ou 
government can promise some relief 
from excessive taxation and other- 
wise encourage capital investment, 
there is no reason to anticipate any 
large undertaking. 

The labor situation, completely 
out of control, is another very dark 
cloud on the horizon, which yet will 
break into a real storm before the 
atmosphere clears materially. 

Summed up, we expect a rather 
light business in 1944 or for six 
months after the close of the war to 
be followed by much improved busi- 
ness, 

Dec. 23, 1943 OKLAHOMA 
Sand, Gravel, I HAVE no exact 
Stone data as to what war 

business has been in 
our industry as a whole. War busi- 
ness, from a temporary standpoint at 
least, is non-recurring. Also, its im- 
pact on our industry has been spotty. 
Some producers have profited 


greatly, others have had little or 


nothing. 
Comparing post-war business with 
business as it existed for the four or 


January, 1944 


THE POST-WAR OUTLOOK— 


Mineral 


five years previous to 1941, my opin- 
ion is that the five years after the 
war will be better, and very much 
better, than was experienced in the 
pre-war period. 

The greater part of the products 
in our industry are the heavy bulk 
products such as sand, gravel and 
crushed stone. Producers of these 
heavy, low-priced commodities are 
peculiarly helpless in promoting 
their business, which depends on the 
allocation of projects in the terri- 
tories served by them. 

The great bulk of post-war busi- 
ness will result from a resumption of 
public-works activities and the vol- 
ume of such activities is bound to be 
very great, representing, as it does, 
a pent-up demand coming from the 
neglect of highways and other pub- 
lic utilities over a very long period, 
and, also, from the need of supply- 
ing employment, which will be a big 
issue, of course. 

Spotty unemployment conditions 
are occurring now in different locali- 
ties. This, of course, will increase 
from now on. Also, there will be 
the interval between the close of the 
European war and that of the war 


Producers 


See It 


in the Pacific. There will be a lag 
during which men who have been 
accustomed to high wages in war in- 
dustries will be reluctant to come 
back to the sort of employment 
which our industry is able to offer. 
On account of these conditions, I 
can not see how it is possible to make 
even a guess in comparing the busi- 
ness of individual years during the 
first five after the war, or wars. 
Generally speaking, my guess is that 
it will be best during that period 
between the second and fifth years. 

My company has had good busi- 
ness during the war period. I do 
not expect any great increase in 
volume. 

For the most part, cranes, trucks, 
and accessory equipment, items 
which have been difficult of replace- 
ment during the war years, will be 
the principal types of new equip- 
ment we expect to buy. 

I see no new markets of any great 
import. 

Speaking now as before of the 
heavier products of our industry, and 
in so far as my Own company’s fa- 
cilities are concerned, our capacity 





companies. 


.. . for the first five years? 


depression years that followed? 





@ In order to provide a reasonably representative expression of the 
views of mineral producers with respect to the post-war period an invi- 
tation was extended by the Directing Editor to a carefully selected group 
of business executives in different parts of the United States engaged in 
different branches of the industry. All those whose opinions were sought 
are men of outstanding accomplishments in their respective fields and 
they are known to have given careful thought to the problems presented 
to them by that invitation. To enable them to speak freely they were 
promised the protection of anonymity and, as a consequence, the letters 
published herewith do not reveal the identities of the writers or their 


Each man was asked the following questions: 
What is the outlook for your business for 1944 and 1945? ... What 
is it for the first year after the end of the war... for the second year 


Will your sales go up or down? .. . how much? .. . why? 

Do you see new markets for your products? . . . Will they take an 
important share of your production capacity? 

What new equipment do you expect to buy soon after the end of 
the war? . . . About how much money will it cost? 

What suggestions have you to offer for the stabilization of business in 
general—our national economy—after the war? . . . What can we do to 
provide full employment and the high purchasing power that would re- 
sult? . . . What should we do to prevent a recurrence of 1929 and the 




















is ample to take care of any antici- 
pated increases. 

There seems to be a tendency on 
the part of government to pass the 
buck for post-war employment to 
industry, and also, a tendency on the 
part of industry (as evidenced by 
the activities of the Committee for 
Economic Development) to accept 
the challenge and make a real ef- 
fort. 

[ believe that industry alone can 
do this job better than government 
alone, but that teamwork between 
the two would produce better re- 
sults than either can obtain alone. 

In the past public works, as an 
iid to employment, have been bun- 
eled. Public works in general have 
followed the trend of business, be- 
ing most active during periods of 
business prosperity. In such times 
they are least needed. 

If governmental subdivisions, from 
the federal government down, would 
idopt a long-range planning system, 
with stable appropriations each year 
for public works, creating a money- 
pool to be drawn upon for purposes 
of unemployment relief when the 
need for this is greatest, the effort of 
industry would be greatly aided and 
public works would be of consider- 
ible influence in levelling out the 
peaks and valleys of prosperity cycles. 

Something has been done along 
the lines of iong-range planning and 
more is in the making, but the mat- 
ter of timing has been neglected. It 
seems to me that an effort on the 
part of our industry to urge gov- 
ernment to adopt such a program 
would be of great aid. 

Dec. 22, 1943 New York 

4 

Sand and LIKE most other com- 
Gravel panies in our business, 

we have just finished 
two very busy years, but now we have 
run out of work and have very little 
to do and we do not expect to be 
busy again until the post-war con- 
struction starts. We think our sales 
will certainly go down in 1944, com- 
pared with 1942 and 1943. 

In our office we are doing a good 
deal of talking about new equipment 
that we would like to buy after the 
end of the war, but it is all in the 
conversational stage at present and 
we have no definite plans in this 
connection. Therefore, I can not be 
specific or even estimate how much 
money we will spend. 

We do not see definitely any new 
markets for our products. Of course, 
our principal field is the production 
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of concrete aggregates and this in- 
volves no new products. 

I am too modest to attempt to 
write you about my ideas for the 
stabilization of business, national 
economy, etc. Almost every day we 
receive in the mail a report from 
some committee that has been study- 
ing these problems and I find myself 
quite confused as a result of read- 
ing so much about the “perpetuation 
of free enterprise,’ etc. I am not 
at all downhearted and feel that we 
are going to have plenty of work 
for several years. 


Dec. 4, 1943 MASSACHUSETTS 


Gravel SO long as both wars con- 
tinue I look for a contin- 
ued large ballast demand. This, 
with a moderate demand for aggre- 
gates for resurfacing highways, will 
comprise almost the sole outlet. 

After one war is won I expect 
the ballast demand to fall off some 
because the program will be pretty 
well caught up. There should be 
a lessened movement of freight, 
hence a reduced necessity for ballast; 
also the railroads’ earnings probably 
will drop some. While the ballast 
demand by public-works programs 
for aggregates for paving and pub- 
lic-works programs being planned by 
divisions of government should step 
up, probably also an appreciable 
demand for private home building. 

The end of the second war should 
see a further stepping up of the 
demand by public works programs 
and a further falling off of the bal- 
last demand. Home building prob- 
ably will continue but reduced earn- 
ings and unemployment may have a 
retarding effect here. 

I don’t expect industrial building 
to develop for several years owing to 
the large number of war structures 
which should be available probably 
at bargain rates. However, the bal- 
last demand should continue good 
for several years as, in my opinion, 
the railroads will retain considerable 
business, particularly _ passenger, 
which they have regained as a re- 
sult of war demands. 

Dec. 22, 1943 ILLINOIS 
Stone IN our business in this vicin- 

ity for peace-time business 
we depend greatly on railroad bal- 
last, concrete and asphaltic highway 
construction and highway mainte- 
nance, as well as agricultural lime- 
stone sold to the farmer and fertilizer 
trade. Consequently, to some ex- 
















As the Minera! 


tent our business will depend on th: 
business of the railroad that serve. 
us. If their tonnage is up they wil 

in turn, buy ballast and the quar 

tity depends on the amount of the: 
traffic. 


We do expect an orderly and prob- 
ably sizeable highway program in 
this state and the surrounding states. 
The various highway departments 
that we are familiar with are carry- 
ing on planning programs and real- 
ize the necessity for considerable 
highway construction. Their finances 
are in a gratifying good condition 
and I see no reason why this pro- 
gram should not be carried on for 
several years. No doubt there will 
be a lag of possibly six months or 
a year before this program gets un- 
der way after the war is over. How- 
ever, judging from the beginning of 
conversions in other industries for 
civilian supplies, this lag may be cut 
down considerably. 

In our agricultural-limestone busi- 
ness the heavy tonnage for the past 
few years has been due to the activ- 
ity of the A.A.A. program. If this 
program continues, we feel that we 
will share in it. We hope that the 
A.A.A. program has shown the farm- 
ers generally the advantage of using 
limestone and that they may con- 
tinue to buy limestone even though 
the A.A.A. program is materially re- 
duced. Of course, this depends a 
good deal on whether or not the 
farmer is able to market his prod- 
ucts and also the prices he can ob- 
tain for his products. 


Dec. 21, 1943 TENNESSEE 


Sand, Gravel, NATURALLY 


Stone, Slag, one’s outlook for 
Concrete 1944 and 1945 is 
Products considerably blurred 


because of the fog 
of uncertainty and the problematical 
trend of the world-wide madness of 
humanity. 

We can say definitely, however, 
that the outlook for 1944 and 1945 
is not promising. Our business this 
year was nearly 40 per cent. less 
than in 1942 and we feel that our 
business in 1944 will possibly be 25 
to 33 per cent. less than in 1945. 
As a matter of fact, we do not an- 
ticipate any marked improvement 
in the sand-and-gavel business in 
the Middle West until the third year 
after the termination of the war. 
We feel that the fourth and fifth 
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Producers See It 


years after the war will possibly be 
the largest in volume and the most 
profitable in earnings in the history 
of the industry. We base this con- 
clusion on the fact that it will take 
all of two years for the vast post- 
war program to get into full swing 
after the end of hostilities. 

We do have in mind the rehabili- 
tation, or rather reconditioning of 
several of our plants at the end of 
the war, such reconditioning being 
made necessary by the hard grind to 
which our equipment has been sub- 
jected during the war period without 
the benefit of replacement because 
of priorities and our inability to se- 
cure such needed repair parts. 

We do not see new markets for 
our products at this time. New 
markets may develop during the 
post-war period, but this we ques- 
tion. We feel that, when the time 
comes, by taking care of post-war 
programs, rebuilding and moderniz- 
ing our highways, reballasting the 
railroads, expanding airport facili- 
ties, servicing grade _ eliminations, 
and taking care of many lesser proj- 
ects, we will have loaded our plants 
to more than their present capacities. 
In other words, our business for the 
next two years and possibly three will 
be very casual—a sort of waiting pe- 
riod. After that it is our thought 
that the industry will enjoy the 
greatest prosperity in its history. 

Our suggestion for the stabiliza- 
tion of business in general is to pray, 
if gravel men know how to pray, 
for a return to business of initiative 
and to be freed from the trend 
towards bureaucratic regimentation. 

We feel that, if business is per- 
mitted to run business, there can be 
no recurrence of the dark days of 

1929. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that following the war it is going 
to be necessary to reequip the world 
in everything—new equipment for 
the home, the farm, the factory, 
equipment that will take at least ten 

years to supply. Consequently, if 
business is permitted to go forward 
on its own initiative to take care of 

post-war needs, we need have no 
concern regarding the prosperity 
that will follow. 


INDIANA, Ouro, MICHIGAN 
Dec. 6, 1943 


Stone THE outlook for us for the 

year 1944, unless the war 
should suddenly end, is for one of 
the bluest years in the history of our 


January, 1944 


business. Should the European War 
end early in 1944, however, we be- 
lieve that, not only for that year, 
but for several years to come, we 
will have an excellent business. One 
of the reasons for this is that we are 
engaged in producing material for a 
government project not related to 
the war which has been materially 
slowed down, if not suspended, by 
the war. Unquestionably, this proj- 
ect will go ahead full speed imme- 
diately upon the ending of the 
European war. 

We have not made any specific 
plans for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery after the war but will un- 
doubtedly be in the market for a 
shovel and some crushing equipment, 
meaning an outlay of something like 
$75,000. 


We do not see any new markets 
for our products at this time. 

The writer would be very pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to offer any 
suggestions for the stabilization of 
business in general after the war. 
Our business is too small and too 
remote from the metropolitan in- 
dustrial centers for us to get any- 
thing like a good view of the situa- 
tion. So far as our own business is 
concerned, we have for many years 
worked diligently at the matter of 
leveling out employment, with the 
result that there has been no large 
fluctuation in our employment for 
the past 15 years. We do not be- 
lieve that, so far as our small busi- 
ness is concerned, there will be any 
great fluctuation in it after the war. 


The question of economics on the 
national scale is something that the 
small business man plays too small 
an individual part in to offer any 
intelligent advice upon. The writer 
only has one thought in connection 
with the small business man and 
that is, if every small business man 
in the country will do what he can, 
even though he might have to sac- 
rifice some profit in doing, to pre- 
vent unemployment after the war is 
over, the combined effort would go 
a long way toward helping us over 
the period of readjustment from war 
to peace. As to the large employers 
of the country, if they don’t want the 
government to step in and take a 
large hand in their affairs, they had 
better give some real thought to the 
matter of war-to-peace adjustment 
and convert such thought into ac- 
tion. 


Dec. 10, 1943 WEsT VIRGINIA 
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Lime, 
Stone 


THE prosecution of this war 
covers three general phases; 
namely, construction, pro- 
duction and destruction. Each is 
definitely distinct from the other and 
yet each overlaps one on the other. 

We have now clearly passed all 
the emphasis on the construction 
phase, hence material and labor for 
that phase will be less and less in 
demand. Lower demand for our in- 
dustry products will be reflected in 
lower production of aggregates, 
cement, etc. 

The production stage has almost, 
if not fully, reached its peak. We 
can expect a leveling off and per- 
haps a slight decline in the output 
of munitions and material of war. 
This phase affects our industry in- 
directly through chemical and metal- 
lurgical lime and limestone but re- 
ductions should not be sufficiently 
great to be serious and the demand 
for industry products in this field 
should continue good. The agricul- 
tural liming business is now at its 
peak and should continue so through 
the war and for some time there- 
after. 

The destruction stage will be 
stepped up, requiring a continuance 
of replacements of supplies and in- 
struments of war — in itself a size- 
able job—and will continue until 
both the German and Japanese wars 
are over. 

It is perhaps correctly assumed 
that the German war will end some- 
what in advance of the Japanese war 
thereby making possible a gradual 
reduction of war production and a 
concurrent stepping up of civilian 
goods production to offset losses in 
war production. This indicates a 
continued good demand for chemical 
and metallurgical stone and lime 
with but litthke demand for aggre- 
gates, cement, etc. 

The foregoing generalization cov- 
ers our business throughout 1944 
and perhaps 1945 depending on 
when the war ends. After the war 
there will be unemployment to allow 
re-tooling for production for civilian 
goods. There will also be consider- 
able unemployment from the ranks 
of those war plants that are making 
war materials only and have no 
civilian markets to which to turn for 
continued operation. This unem- 
ployment will be partially offset by 
work created through the relaxation 
of government restrictions on build- 
ing and other activities and through 
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se of government projects de- 
d to create employment. 
Once the re-tooling is accom- 
hed there should be a period of 
st unprecedented demand for 
production of consumer goods 
h an increase in private building 
yublic-works construction. It is 
opinion that consumer goods will 
first and foremost. Most of us 
er a new car, a new refrigerator 
new radio to a new home. How- 
, once the labor supply becomes 
quate and materials become 
iilable without restriction, private 
particularly for homes, 
uld reach a satisfactory level. 
\s for industrial expansion I have 
ibts. Certainly there will be 
much industrial work through the 
tallation of more efficient equip- 
nt and in order to bring plants 
proper balance of production, 
t is difficult to believe that man- 
ment and capital will expend sub- 
tial sums in any entirely new 
nture so long as tax and labor laws 
at present. Why should one 
his funds? If he loses, it’s his 
100 per cent.; if he wins, he 
give up half or more through 
<es. Whether he wins or loses, he 
burdened with union organizers, 
ards, grievance committees, etc., 
devoted to the giving of less serv- 
and less production for more 
rather than to giving more pro- 
luction for more pay. It is my be- 
that before private capital in any 
bstantial sums will seek investment 
new projects, it will require a re- 
ction in corporate taxes through 
revision of federal tax laws and a 
laxation of labor restrictions, also 
rough changes in federal laws ér 
hrough the process of the natural 
w of supply and demand. ° 
[n your editorial in the October 
43 issue, you referred to those in- 
dividuals who were thought to wel- 
ome the “next depression” to secure 
evision of labor’s attitude. I am 
t one of those who wants labor to 
ork for low wages. I am not 
reatly concerned about how much 
man gets, it’s what he does for 
hat he gets that’s more important, 
it doing less work for more pay is 
of the surest ways for labor to 
ng about its own downfall. Pros- 
erity through created scarcity will 
no more successful for labor than 
vas for New Deal planning. Cap- 
| and management are committed 
to a policy of the highest possible 
vages consistent with low prices, or 
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conversely, the lowest possible prices 
consistent with good wages. Labor 
should make its contribution to an 
adequate supply of civilian goods at 
reasonable prices through delivering 
a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pay. 

Things, however, have a way of 
righting themselves and it seems to 
me that aside from the more or less 
temporary unemployment and the 
sharp dip in business that will be oc- 
casioned by cancellation of war con- 
tracts, we should have four or five 
years of good business and good em- 
ployment in the post-war period 
after that? Ask me again in 1950. 

Dec. 16, 1943 OnxI0 


Stone, GERMANY will col- 
Concrete lapse before the sum- 
Products mer of 1944; business 


will cease for a few 
months except for requirements to 
prosecute the war against Japan. 

National and industrial leaders 
will continue to be fully occupied 
with war efforts and no compre- 
hensive plan will be formulated for 
post-war industrial conversion. 

Business will be sustained at about 
75 per cent. of normal during the 
remainder of 1944 by war expendi- 
tures. 

Politics will further retard indus- 
trial conversion; no new equipment 
will be ordered, no new products de- 
veloped commercially. 

Compensation granted those re- 
leased from military service, and the 
accumulation of war bonds _ will 
carry us over this period without un- 
due hardships. 

The future can be planned only 
after policies of federal spending 
versus private capital are clearly de- 
fined. 

If government accedes to minority 
but powerful pressure groups that 
will urge federal administration as 
well as legislation of industry, if gov- 
ernment applies the usual stimulant 
of federal spending, look for a quick 
pick-up early in 1945 with business 
about normal. 

When the public realizes that this 
must require even higher taxes, a 
slow recession will follow until Japan 
is defeated by the fall of 1945. Then 
will come depression with all it im- 
plies and a trend in government 
leading to exactly the same condi- 
tions that caused our enemies to 
start these present wars. 

If government resists these pres- 
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sure groups, develops sound legisla- 
tion giving management and labor 
equal rights and equal responsibili- 
ties, encourages the use of privat: 
capital, assures freedom from gov- 
ernment competition, the public wil! 
invest in private industries with a 
reasonable hope of a_ reasonable 
profit. 

The result will be a slower con- 
version of swords into plowshares 
during 1945; business will be les: 
than under federal spending, prob- 
ably 60 to 70 per cent.; present wage 
scales will be retained; there will be 
maximum employment on a short 
work week, not over 40 hours and 
possibly as short as 30 hours. 

A gradual increase in working 
hours will follow, new equipment 
will be ordered, new products manu- 
factured, jobs will be available for 
others as they are released from 
military service. 

The defeat of Japan will start a 
long period of steady work, reason- 
able earnings, reasonable profits—all 
necessary to meet high taxes. 

There will be a gradual return of 
American industry’s amazing ac- 
complishments, that caused Mr. 
Stalin to say: “Without U. S. ma- 


chines the United Nations could 
never have won the war.” 
Dec. 22, 1943 GEORGIA 


Stone, OUR business is 
Ready-Mixed crushed stone, 
Concrete ready - mixed con- 


crete, and concrete 
pipe. Our business is very poor at 
the present time.’ This seems to be 
typical of the construction industries 
all over the country, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated points. We do 
not expect any pick-up in volume 
until at least six months after the 
war in Europe is over. We do not 
expect anything like normal business 
until six months to one year after 
the Japanese war is over. How soon 
these wars will be over is anybody’s 
guess. Our guess is that the Euro- 
pean war will finish sometime next 
year and the Japanese war some- 
time in 1945. If this proves to be the 
case, 1944 will be a poor year for 
the construction industry and _ all 
lines purveying to it; 1945 should 
show some increase and 1946 should 
approach a normal year. If there is 
to be a construction boom, we do not 
expect it before 1946. 
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Producers See It 


Our plants are well equipped at 
the present time and we have no 
expansion plans. However, some of 
our equipment is old and worn out 
and must be replaced as soon as such 
equipment and the money are avail- 
able. Our largest need is the re- 
placement of about six trucks which 
would cost about $35,000. 

We do not expect crushed stone 
to find many new uses. Ready- 
mixed concrete will be used more ex- 
tensively after the war, and concrete 
pipe will probably expand and grow 
into some fields that it did not have 
before the war. 

I do not feel qualified to suggest 
what might be done to prevent de- 
pressions. No doubt they can be 
limited but possibly not prevented. 
Full employment is a panacea and 
can never be attained. However, if 
business can operate as it should, it 
can and will provide healthy and 
normal employment. After these 
wars are over, it is our earnest hope 
that the federal government will 
turn economical and return most of 
the states’ rights which have been 
taken away since 1932. We also 
hope that our country will partici- 
pate in a strong association of na- 
tions in which fair weight will be 
given to size, importance, and _ in- 
fluence. We do not believe that a 
League of Nations can survive if all 
nations big and small have only one 
vote. 

Dec. 6, 1943 MASSACHUSETTS 
Sand and CAN we judge of what 
Gravel will happen after this 

war by remembering 
what happened after the last one? 

My reaction is that the first effect 
of the declaration of peace will be 
to bring about a decided change in 
demands. This may last for only a 
few months but I feel sure that there 
will surely bea cancellation of many 
of the so-called war orders. 

Plants which have been busy on 
construction work at war plants, ail 
fields, etc., are almost sure to have a 
slackening off if not a complete shut- 
down. To make up for this there 
will be the cry for what has been 
termed civilian needs. 

The railroads are in bad shape. 
They need an immense amount of 
repair and maintenance work. Loco- 
motives and car repairs will require 
large amounts of time and material. 
Roadway repairs also will have great 
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requirements and ballast, ties, rails 
and fastenings will all be in demand. 

My judgment would be that prob- 
ably six months of adjustment may 
be required before we swing back to 
real peace-time living. 

We are so short of much that is 
needed in our ordinary life that we 
will have to go forward. We can’t 
stand still and let things go as they 
are to-day. 

[It would appear that the crying 
need is for economy in our national 
administration. A strong Congress 
that will be ready to face the actual 
conditions of the whole country and 
forget local needs for awhile is a 
must. 

As far as sales in our line are 
concerned I look for a reduction in 
demand for a short time to be fol- 
lowed by an increase in the lines 
that have been shut out by war de- 
mands. Homes and ordinary peace- 
time buildings are required to-day 
and will furnish an outlet for much 
material. If the present high wages 
are continued it will mean an ad- 
justment in prices which are out of 
line at the present time. I look for 
an increase in the demand for our 
materials that will last for years 
after we have passed the adjustment 
period. Many plants may have to 
be abandoned, those that were built 
for specific war plants and condi- 
tions, but established plants should 
be in a position to meet all demands. 

All existing plants will require a 
considerable amount of new equip- 
ment as well as a very extensive 
overhaul of existing facilities. Most 
plants are run down due to lack of 
labor and lack of material needed to 
put them in tip-top condition. 

Booms and depressions run in 
cycles and I doubt very much that 
they can be entirely avoided. 

As sand-and-gravel producers we 
may not be directly interested in 
world markets but world conditions 
will have an indirect bearing on our 
affairs. We can no longer isolate 
ourselves but must take our place in 
world affairs and conditions. We 
will always have a higher standard 
of living than other countries but 
we must always bear in mind that 
others are depending on us for guid- 
ance. 

All in all I am optimistic rather 
than pessimistic and see no reason 
why we can not go ahead ourselves 
as well as furnish aid to those not so 
fortunate. 


Dec. 20, 1943 New JERSEY 


Stone THERE will be little or no 
business until the war ends 
in Europe, which most military 
authorities expect will occur some 
time in 1944. Immediately there- 
after we expect public-works con- 
struction, particularly highways, to 
be resumed and are anticipating an 
unprecedented demand for our prod- 
uct for at least five years after the 
close of the war in the Pacific. 

We see the possibilities of a new 
market as a result of the great strides 
being made in aviation. This new 
mode of transportation will require 
the construction of many airports 
and access roads. 

We contemplate the necessity of 
heavy purchases in shovel and crane 
equipment, trucks for transportation 
in the quarry, and possibly the ne- 
cessity of expanding the use of com- 
pany-owned trucks for transporting 
material to the consumer. 

Unlike manufacturers of material 
for war, we have no reconversion 
problem and will be ready to go as 
soon as Manpower is available and 
construction is ready to begin. 

Dec. 27, 1943 CoNNECTICUT 
Ready-Mixed AS to the construc- 
Sand and tion outlook for 
Gravel 1944 and 1945 I 

predict that the 
total volume will be at a low ebb 
until the end of the European war 
and vossibly three or four months 
thereafter. I expect the European 
war to end by the middle of 1944, 
and possibly three or four months 
to revive, beginning probably about 
August or September. I anticipate 
this revival even if the Japanese war 
is still prevalent, as our need for 
many critical materials will then di- 
minish and our country should be- 
gin a transition back to peace-time 
business activity, although perhaps 
not completely so. Construction re- 
vival in late 1944 and particularly 
in 1945 will probably be = spear- 
headed by much highway construc- 
tion intermingled with some resi- 
dential building and industrial re- 
pairs, replacements and _ additions 
provided governmental restrictions 
are eliminated or modified. General 
construction should move forward 
thereafter for two or three years and 
possibly more. New families are now 
in the making and these families 
will in five or six years be looking 
for the most suitable living environ- 
ment in which to rear their children. 
This should give further impetus to 
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the home-building program about 
that time. 

Sales in this area (St. Louis) are 
ery low now (about 75 per cent. 
below normal) and I expect them to 
ontinue so until the end of the 
European war primarily because of 
rovernmental restrictions on new 
buildings and very little defense con- 
struction. 

Sand-and-gravel producers gener- 
ily should be good potential pur- 
chasers of new equipment after the 
war in preparation for a fair volume 
of business. Our company, for in- 
stance, will want to purchase two 
steel barges, a steel dredge hull, roll 
crushers, two lines of vibrating 
creens, a steam or Diesel locomotive 
ind steel rails and ties, all to total 
from $30,000 to $40,000. In addi- 
tion there will be a need for many 
minor replacements and some mod- 
ernization. 

In the post-war period we should 
have the usual consumption of sand 
nd gravel in general construction 
ind a stimulated road-building pro- 
gram supplemented by accelerated 
\irport construction and all that goes 
vith it. More sand and gravel will 
be used in bituminous road cover- 
ings, for fluxing purposes, for bur- 
nishing castings through a blasting 
process, for glass polishing, for com- 
position roof shingles, and for water 
filters, sewage-disposal plants, etc.; 
ind more ballast will. be purchased 
by the railroads to repair and re- 
place neglected roadbeds that will 
have to be even better than hereto- 
fore because of heavier loads and 
higher speeds. Highway construc- 
tion will require thicker and stronger 
concrete slabs and a better applica- 
tion of underdrainage principles, 
perhaps with the utilization of sev- 
eral inches of sand and gravel where 
impervious soil conditions are preva- 
lent. These new and increased uses, 
| believe, have the possibility of in- 
creasing the use of sand-and-gravel 
iggregates 25 to 40 per cent. 

[ am constantly advocating early 
preparation to blueprint stage of a 
multitude of construction projects 
by each local community to be 
locally financed and to be ready to 
go whenever needed to alleviate any 
inemployment problem. If each 
community will be ready to do its 
share, then this concerted effort will 
go a long way to prevent an unem- 
ployment crisis during the period of 
reconversion of existing businesses 
from war to peace-time pursuits and 
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to permit old business, temporarily 
discontinued, and new business to 
become active and absorb much of 
the possible unemployed man and 
woman power. 

To encourage more business units 
to develop, or presently active 
units to expand, there must be a 
return of probability for profit. This 
will require a reappraisal of our 
present tax structure and burden 
with some encouraging reduction of 
30 per cent. or better and the elimi- 
nation of a major portion of present 
governmental restrictions. Some re- 
strictions against possible inflation 
will have to remain for a time to 
avoid the debacle of 1929 and the 
immediate years thereafter. Proper 
price control is one of these factors. 
Side by side must be a continuation 
of and probably a more forceful 
labor-cost control until all factions 
of industry have again learned to 
operate codperatively under peace- 
time conditions. Management, I 
believe, will have learned its lesson 
and will tend to be more coépera- 
tive, but labor still has much to learn 
and its principles of operation should 
be made to be more representative 
of the real wishes of the many indi- 
viduals involved through better rep- 
resentation by its membership. 

Government should not endeavor 
to continue too great a control that 
would tend towards autocracy and 
thus stifle new business development; 
and labor unions that are properly 
operated should be permitted to 
continue. All factions must elimi- 
nate any tendency toward extreme 
selfishness for the benefit of a few 
or any one group and must learn 
to consider and weigh each problem 
from the viewpoint of the other. In 
other words, it really becomes the 
application of the Golden Rule 
“Do unto others as you would have 
others to do unto you”. More re- 
spectful conduct and some sound 
religious principles applied to every- 
day business life would go a long 
way towards a more satisfactory and 
peaceful living. I am hopeful that 
these good American principles will 
have been indelibly inculcated in 
the minds of most of our fighting 
forces in spite of their many prob- 
lems of the moment, and that they 
will, on their return, help lead us in 
good directions. 


Dec. 27, 1943 MIssourRI 
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Stone, Sand, OF course no on 
Ready-Mixed knows just what i: 
Concrete ahead of us during 

the coming year, 
although it seems to be agreed that 
we can not look forward to much 
more than 50 per cent. of our 194: 
volume. Some of my friends think 
for some reason we will not follow 
the national pattern quite as far 
down as that. It is true that while 
national construction in 1943 showed 
a substantial decline below 1942, thi 
use of aggregates in this area did not 
correspond. 1943 shipments may 
run fully as much as 1942 and it is 
possible that 1944 will be better than 
50 per cent. of 1943. At this time 
I do not see any reason to expect 
it, but I have been wrong so many 
times since the war started that | 
have no great confidence in my 
opinion. 

Last spring it certainly looked as 
though we would be practically out 
of business by the first of July and 
all the larger projects were substan- 
tially completed at that time. There 
has appeared to be a considerable 
quantity of supplemental construc- 
tion or additions or changes, which 
have kept up a fair volume of busi- 
ness until the last few weeks. While 
our volume has decreased since the 
first of July, it has decreased only 
at about the rate we have lost our 
men, so that it was just about as 
difficult to do business in November 
as it was last spring when we were 
operating almost everything on dou- 
ble shift. 

Most of us expect an increase in 
volume within six or eight months 
following the end of the European 
war. This may be the case and 
there is a good deal of planning now 
going on in this area for projects 
to be started when steel, lumber and 
manpower become easier. Most of 
us, I think, believe that our opera- 
tions for a long time after the war 
are going to be more restricted than 
in the past. Restricted not so much 
in volume as in the various controls 
which may be continued covering 
the use of lumber and of some other 
materials. 

I have never been particularly 
optimistic as to.an early conclusion 
of either the European war or the 
Pacific war, but it is generally agreed 
that the European war will prob- 
ably be concluded a year or more 
before the war with Japan is fin- 


ished. 
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I doubt if we are able to come out 
of this world war without a disaster 
inless many more controls in the 
direction of a planned economy are 
maintained than were maintained 
following the last war. Most people, 
| believe, are reconciled to that and 
| see a much more determined atti- 
tude than has been evident for many 
years. We may change the national 
administration this fall, but most of 
the “social gains” will be with us 
regardless of the administration. I 
can only hope that a change will 
bring about better management of 
our economy than the present ad- 
ministration is capable of giving. 

For these reasons I feel quite sure 
the future which you and I may 
not live long enough to experience, 
will be a more intelligent future than 
we have experienced most of the 
time since 1914. 


Dec. 23, 1943 MISSOURI 


Lime, Stone, FOR the building- 
Sand, Gravel, materials end of 
Ready-Mixed our business we ex- 
Concrete pect a very low vol- 

ume for 1944, on 
the assumption that the European 
end of the war will not be concluded 
until about mid-year. After that we 
expect a substantial pick-up in 1945, 
particularly for construction in the 
eastern half of the United States. 
This pattern will be accelerated or 
retarded according to the conclusion 
of the war in Europe. Of course, 
this expectation is based upon the 
belief that the government will 
release many materials needed in 
construction and that manpower 
will become much easier within a 
few months after the cessation of the 
war in Europe. This applies only to 
the eastern section of the United 
States as, in our estimation, the 
Pacific Coast area probably will be 
kept working at quite high pressure 
for some time after Europe is dis- 
posed of. 

It is impossible to estimate how 
rapidly sales will move up under 
these conditions but we anticipate 
that construction will be back at 
high volume in the course of two 
years, on the theory the Pacific end 
of the war will not be brought to 
a conclusion until mid-1945. 

We anticipate substantial pur- 
chases of new equipment as soon as 
we see the upturn in sight and 
assuming that at that time contracts 
can be placed for fairly prompt 
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delivery at much more moderate 
costs than present selling levels. Our 
equipment purchases will include 
trucks for both ready-mixed concrete 
and bulk materials, steel barges, 
Diesel locomotives, etc., aggregating 
probably about $1,000,000. 

We do not see new markets for 
our products to any extent. 

To assist in stabilizing the national 
economy on a _ peace-time basis it 
will be necessary for Washington to 
act promptly on several points. 

1. Quick liquidation of unfin- 
ished contracts with war suppliers 
and prompt payment of the cash 
due such manufacturers to assist in 
reconversion and in general physical 
improvement. 

2. Substantial moderation of high 
taxes on business profits. 


3. Prompt release of materials 
essential to construction. 

These moves will certainly greatly 
help the construction segment of the 
national economy in the early post- 
war period. 

Dec. 13, 1943 PENNSYLVANIA 
Sand, Gravel, THE present 
Slag, Ready- outlook for 1944 
Mixed Concrete and 1945 does 

not indicate that 
we will have the volume of business 
which we had during 1943. 

The outlook for the first year after 
the end of the war is very vague at 
present. 

During the second year after the 
end of the war construction should 
begin to pick up. 

The third year after the end of 
the war people in the aggregate 
business should find business in pub- 
lic works. 

The fourth year after the end of 
the war should be about the same 
as the third year. 

The fifth year after the end of 
the war will find a well-organized 
public - works and private - industry 
construction program under way, 
with a momentum which should 
carry it along for several years. 

Present indications are that our 
sales will go down during 1944 and 
1945, possibly 15 to 25 per cent. Our 
present thought is that the reason 
our sales will go down is that there 
will not be the construction work 
using our Class of material. 

We have no idea at the present 
time as to what new equipment we 
expect to buy soon after the end of 
the war, and it is very difficult to 


be specific in answering this ques- 
tion. However, in a general way 
I can say that we will need new 
cranes, new shovels, new batching 
equipment, many new parts for 
present equipment, new small tools, 
and the trucking contractors hauling 
our material are going to need all 
new trucks, not to mention new tires 
which may be required before they 
are available. We are in no posi- 
tion at the present time to make any 
sort of approximate estimate as to 
what this new equipment will cost. 
An off-hand guess might be that a 
third to a half of our present equip- 
ment will have to be completely 
replaced. 

We see new markets for our prod- 
ucts. Any new markets we can de- 
velop are important, but present 
indications are that new markets we 
are able to develop will not take an 
important share of our production 
capacity. You, of course, realize 
that production capacity is a vari- 
able quantity and depends upon the 
number of hours you want to work 
and the number of men you can get 
to work for you. 

There are perhaps many sugges- 
tions and many methods for the 
stabilization of business in general, 
but right now we are influenced so 
much by priorities, rationing and 
other government regulations and 
uncertainties that sometimes our 
inclination is to attribute all this to 
too much government regulation, 
but at the same time we know that 
it is all necessary for final victory. 

Of course, none of us know the 
whole story and the reason for all 
expenditures. In our industry we 
like to see public-works programs 
which will require construction 
aggregates, but at the same time we 
get the idea that it must be possible 
to cut down government expendi- 
tures many places along the line. 
One gets the idea that some depart- 
ments may be set up just with the 
idea of disbursing United States 
funds and that some people in these 
departments get the idea that the 
more they spend the more they are 
doing. 

Stabilization of business in gen- 
eral after the war will no doubt be 
helped by the discontinuance of 
many government expenditures re- 
ferred to above. 

A large public-works program will 
go a long way toward providing full 
employment. 

Dec. 21, 1943 New York 
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WE believe we will have 
heavy business for several 


the 


war 


but 


for the 


inder of the period during the 


our business will be light. 


In 


territory construction work for 
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practically 


ylants, 


airports, 
completed. 


has 
The 
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highway department has re- 
| construction work to the mini- 
Our business will, therefore, 


confined to a small amount of 
ildine construction, state mainte- 


of existing highways and a 
] P b-4 : . 
volume of railroad ballast. 


believe that to be prepared 
post-war work it will be neces- 
for the Congress of the United 
to create a planning commis- 
to work out a plan in coépera- 
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manufacturing 
nning commissions so that they 
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to commercial plants. 
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the 


states 


SO 


that there 


no delay in starting the 


At present our vari- 
centers 


have 


prepared for a quick turn- 
of their present war-production 


Our 


Highway Commission in Indi- 
surveys and estimates made 


has 
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xtensive 


amount 


of work 


h it could put into effect with- 
mu h delav. 
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in 


in 


the last 


two 


to 


Due to the 40-hour week and sev- 
pay 


our 
years 


em- 
the 


of production is almost prohibi- 
ind it will, therefore, be neces- 
us to consider new equip- 


for 


nt and revamping of our plants 
der to increase production with 
same number of men. 


Tt will be 


ssary for our company to spend 


efficient operation. 


Ww yuld 


T 


vibrating 


nes and shovels. 
We 


ut $150.000 as soon as possible 
ter the war in order to bring about 


This ex- 


include new crushers, 
screens, 


larger 


do not see any new markets 


our products but with the gen- 


revival 


of business we believe 
t the territory which we serve will 


the greater part of our produc- 
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) 


except 


that 


that from the experience we 
ter the last war and with the coép- 
ration of the planning board re- 
rred to above and the business men 
the country that a recurrence of 
depression can be avoided. 
2, 1943 


We have no specific suggestions to 
fer for the stabilization of business 
reneral 


believe 
had 


we 
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Gravel 


Stone THE signs indicate that 

there should be plenty of 
business in our line for our two 
plants. In our territory the roads 


have greatly deteriorated and need 
to be repaired as soon as conditions 
will allow work to start, and there 
are necessary new roads to be hard- 
surfaced. 

Although the railroads we serve 
are, according to the old standards, 
pretty well ballasted, there will be 
maintenance ballast to be supplied, 
also new ballast in places and some 
stone required by the railroads for 
other general purposes. 

In addition to the materials 
needed for highways and railroads, 
there should be considerable miscel- 
laneous business that will require 
our product, new plants and over- 
hauls here and there in our terri- 
tory. 

The above sounds rather opti- 
mistic. However, I am not opti- 
mistic. The “if” conditioning the 
above is based on the answer to the 
question: Are we going to have a 
substantial and sound administration 
in Washington whose policy is going 
to be to encourage and allow private 
enterprise to work and invest and 
hire labor to do the things that are 
needed to be done after the war? 
Of course, it is beyond my small self 
to even hint at the answer to this 
question. 

There will be, I believe, a consid- 
erable period between now and the 
final close of the war through which 
our business is going to have to live, 
with production down and all the 
materials which we need to make 
our plant go inflated, while at the 
same time the prices we expect to 
get for our product are deflated and 
frozen. The struggle is going to be 
hard to meet the above conditions. 


Dec. 22, 1943 SoutH CAROLINA 


Ready-Mixed 
Concrete 


THE outlook for 
our business for the 
\ 1944 is not 
good at all. The best estimates I 
have seen for 1944, based on the as- 
sumption that the present policies for 
construction in relation to the total! 
war \ effort will continue through 
1944, indicate that the volume of 
construction activity of the United 
States will be about 50 per cent. of 
that of 1943. 

Industrial construction and_pri- 
vate housing after the cessation of 
hostilities, it is stated, will account 


year 
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for approximately two-thirds of al 
construction activities, the remain 
ing one-third being classified a 
public work. 

In large measure the gigantic jol 
of war construction is accomplishe 
and the volume is so reduced tha 
the construction industry is almos 
at a standstill. Shortly there wil 
be available a large number of expe 
rienced engineers and _ architect 
whose services could be usefull 
employed in the preparation of de 
tailed plans and specifications fo. 
useful post-war construction proj 
ects, so that contracts could be | 
promptly after the cessation of hos 
tilities. The contract system, whic] 
has demonstrated its merits, should 
be employed for both public and 
private construction. 

Through local, state, and national 
committee organizations, the best 
minds in business research and eco- 
nomics are developing tangible plans 
for prompt conversion from = wat 
production to the making and mar- 
keting of peace-time products, so 
that they can provide useful jobs for 
workers. 

Naturally there will be a great 
demand for durable and consumet 
goods which has accumulated from 
war-time scarcity, and the war-time 
personal savings of the people, which 
have accumulated and will be look- 
ing for an outlet. 

An essential part of our own 
industry needs many alterations and 
modernizations of its plant facilities 
to make its production units more 
efficient in the post-war period. The 
preparation now of detailed plans 
and specifications for such improve- 
ment will speed up greatly its execu- 
tion immediately after the war. 

Private industrial construction, 
which will demand our products. 
will be in the construction of such 
plants as durable goods and con- 
sumer goods, stockyards and _ pack- 
ing-house facilities, deep-freeze food- 
storage plants, individual food-locke1 
plants, warehouses, grain elevators 
railroad terminals, freight and _pas- 
senger depots, railroad bridges and 
track improvements, pumping. sta- 
tions and refineries, airports fo 
civilian operation, public - utility 
plants, stores, hotels and office build- 
ings. 

As soon as war-time limitations 
are lifted there will be an acut 
demand for new private housing 
construction. Every effort should be 
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made by realtors, by financing or- 
ganizations, and all business group: 
such as ours serving this housing 
field, to stimulate the potential home 
buyers to acquire their land and to 
complete their plans and specifica- 
tions, so that they will be in a posi- 
tion to let their contracts for their 
home construction immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. 

NATIONAL READY MIXED 

CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 

STEPHAN STEPANIAN 

President 


Dec. 31, 1943 


Sand and IT seems to me totally 
Gravel impossible to discuss the 
outlook for the next five 
years in terms of percentage rela- 
tionships with 1943. Any = such 
mathematical precision presupposes 
that the author has information on 
what we should expect in the next 
five years, and I am inclined to 
doubt that anybody can speak with 
authority on matters of this kind. I 
can only say that the self-evident 
fact that construction, except for 
emergency war construction, has 
been suspended now for two years 
should give the sand-and-gravel and 
ready-mixed-concrete industries an 
active market when war-time restric- 
tions against construction are lifted. 
It is my belief that just as soon as 
the European phases of the war are 
concluded successfully, the War 
Production Board will begin to 
relax the L-41 restrictions by per- 
mitting deferred construction of an 
essential character to be started. 
Emphasis will undoubtedly be laid 
at the outset on badly needed public 
works which have been deferred 
during the last two years in defer- 
ence to manpower and material 
shortages. It is my opinion that 
private construction as such will not 
be resumed on any wide scale until 
after we have won the war with 
Japan. What will happen after that 
happy event is impossible to predict, 
because if we are ever to regain the 
private construction market—our 
principal source of demand from 
1920 to 1930—we must have that 
political and fiscal stability which 
are so necessary to the fullest expres- 
sion of the free-enterprise system. 
Even though strategical consider- 
ations will permit the resumption of 
the manufacture of some civilian 
items before the European war is 
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terminated, it does not follow that 
the L-41 order will be softened to 
any great extent, because the con- 
struction industry must face the 
aggressive competition of other in- 
dustries for limited supplies of mate- 
rials and for limited manpower re- 
sources. The principal job of our 
two industries, therefore, is to keep 
their organizations together and to 
place their plants in good operating 
condition against the time when we 
shall once more have an active mar- 
ket throughout the country. 


NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION 
V. P. AHEARN 
Executive Secretary 
Dec. 31, 1943 


Sand WE expect business to con- 

tinue during 1944 and possi- 
bly 1945. For the first year after 
the end of the war we look for a 
business let-up for the first six 
months and anticipate a_ pick-up 
from that time on to possibly the 
present production demand. For 
the second year we expect to return 
to the 1941 basis and possibly for 
the third year, and as to the fourth 
and fifth years, we are unable to 
prophesy. 

In our case we would be glad to 
have our sales slowed down 20 or 25 
per cent., for we are now running 
at an accelerated production rate 
which has become burdensome and 
unprofitable. The last sentence is 
equally explainable as to our sales. 

As to new equipment after the 
war, we do not expect to make any 
purchase of new machinery, unless 
it is replacement machinery which 
may cost $20,000 to $30,000. 

We are geographically limited in 
our market, and do not expect any 
new markets. 

We suggest for the stabilization of 
business in general, national econ- 
omy and less control over business. 
We do not see any reason for recur- 
rence of the 1929 depression. 

For your information we are pro- 
ducers of industrial sand and our 
market is for colored or flat glass, 
traction sand for railroads and coal 
mines. 


Dec. 23, 1943 WEsT VIRGINIA 


THE outlook for all civilian 
lines, as well as for rock, for 
1944 and 1945 should be 
extraordinarily good provided the 
war is won in 1944. The several 


Lime, 
Stone 


years to follow will demand heavy 
tonnages of rock for railroads and 
construction work, although it may 
not benefit private enterprise be- 
cause federal spending may and will 
likely produce another W. P. A. 

Retail lines are definitely in for 
a licking if consumer codéperatives 
are permitted to continue tax-free 
under special privileges and dis- 
counts on their purchases. Under 
federal control our sales will go 
down, while under the free-enter- 
prise system we will hold our own 
present market. 

New equipment needed: Power 
shovel, bulldozer, trucks and major 
repairs amounting to approximately 
$50,000 to $60,000. 

Airport construction and railroad 
ballast offer markets for our prod- 
ucts. 

Industry must support legislation 
demanding tax equalization such as 
in labor unions, consumers coépera- 
tives etc., an immediate cut in un- 
necessary government spending, the 
consolidation of federal bureaus and 
individual state control over affairs 
of the states. 

Last but not least, manufacturers. 
jobbers and retailers, in other words, 
men in industry, will have to wake 
up to the need of a well-financed, 
morally-supported and_ well-con- 
ducted trade association and their 
support of trade papers and we must 
support the program of the National 
Tax Equality Association. 


Dec. 31, 1943 Iowa 


Gravel MY guess at the end of the 

other World War was so 
far wrong that I am afraid to ven- 
ture an opinion as to what the con- 
ditions will be at the end of this 
war. If the natural causes and 
effects are permitted to control, I 
might venture a guess, but when this 
condition is controlled by politicians, 
and not by industry, and not by 
supply and demand, I fear to make 
any venture. 

Many people who have gained 
especially have spent the money as 
fast as they have received it, and 
will have no money at that time. 

The conservative element for the 
most part has not reaped a financial 
benefit, over and above the increased 
cost of living, but if it has, it will 
doubtless still be conservative in the 
expenditure of its savings. 

Industry which, perchance, has 
made a profit faces heavy taxes, and 
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will endeavor to withhold from 
heavy expenditures in order to pay 
thes 
[ presume that it will be necessary 
or the federal government, states 
nd counties to make employment, 
but I certainly hope that employ- 
ent will be on those items of con- 
which are needed, and 
plenty of them, such as 
pavements, sewage plants, filtration 
ants, dams, and many more, but if 
the money is to be paid out on the 
basis of the individual doing as little 
possible, I hope instead that it will 
given as a gift, and not used to 
teach the journeyman to lie down on 
the iob. 


truction 


there are 


Dec. 6, 1943 FLORIDA 
Ready-Mixed IN the first place, 
Concrete one may ask what 

is meant by “after 
war’. Does this refer to the 


completion of the European phase 
the war activity or the ending of 
the Pacific phase of the war? Cur- 
rent opinion seems to presume that 
the two steps may be separated by 
ne or possibly two years. However, 
to be expected that some con- 
truction can proceed shortly after 
the defeat of Germany, as from 50 
to 80 per cent. of the war-materials 
yperations will be discontinued after 
that phase, and the facilities should 
become available for purely domestic 
needs; and even after the defeat of 
Japan there must still be carried on 
much more war production than we 
knew prior to 1939, as this country 
will not return during the next gen- 
eration to the comparatively small 
military establishment that formerly 
seemed adequate. 


\ fundamental factor in the un- 
certainty as to the volume of post- 
war construction is the absence of a 
definite federal policy regarding all 
phases of business. For instance, the 
handling of contract cancellations, 
the use and disposition of govern- 
ment-owned manufacturing plants, 
the future attitude toward govern- 
ment-sponsored housing are all un- 
known to-day, but the answers will 
affect greatly the speed of business 
ictivity. Also, it may be noted that 
thus far the Congress has not 
vuthorized any check-writing in the 
way of federal grants for any post- 
war public construction; it is to be 
expected that the government will 
continue a substantial measure of 
federal aid for highways, but it is 
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also to be hoped that the occasion 
will not arise to justify large federal 
assistance for all kinds of local public 
construction. And I most fervently 


hope that Washington will not 
undertake another W. P. A. pro- 
gram. 


All the suggestions as to the possi- 
ble volume of post-war construction 
appear to be based on an expected 
industrial activity which is at least 
one-third greater than during 1938 
and °39. Thus the industrial pace 
will determine largely the rate of 
new construction. The Committee for 
Economic Development is actively 
contacting all important manufac- 
turers throughout the country urging 
the development of private plans for 
their conversion and production im- 
mediately following hostilities. The 
large national manufacturers appear 
to be crystallizing ambitious pro- 
grams. But there is considerable 
question as to how much forward 
planning is being done by smaller 
manufacturers. 

In spite of these various uncer- 
tainties, it is desirable to express 
some indication of what may be in 
prospect for construction. It is prob- 
ably not unduly optimistic to assume 
that the active industry which is 
visualized by the C. E. D. can be 
accomplished. On this basis, a rea- 
sonable anticipation for volume of 
construction might be outlined as 
follows: 


1. During the continuation of 
both European and Pacific hostili- 
ties, the necessary limitations on 
materials and manpower can _ hold 
construction to a low point, which 
will reach one-half of the 1943 vol- 
ume in a few localities, and in many 
localities would be much lower. 

2. During the interval following 
European hostilities and until the 
completion of the Pacific phase there 
may be expected a gradual reduc- 
tion in limitations which will allow 
construction to approach the volume 
of the last half of the 1930’s. De- 
ferred maintenance will be impor- 
tant. 

3. During at least one year after 
completion of the Pacific hostilities, 
there will be a continued recovery 
in construction, especially in the 
residential field, where predictions 
of one and one-half to double the 
average rates during the 1930’s have 
been made. 

4. During the succeeding decade 
there should be a very active con- 
struction field, for which the rates 
for several classes as compared to 
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the average during the 1930’s have 
been predicted as follows (per the 
F. W. Dodge Compaiuy’s recent re- 
port) : 
Industrial—33 % 
during °30’s. 


over average 

Heavy—50% over average during 
*30’s. 

Commercial—90% 
during °30’s. 

Residential, Private—100% 
average during *30’s. 

It should be noted that these com- 
parisons include the relative dull 
period during the early °30’s, so that 
these increases would represent 
lower percentages in terms of the 
construction rate during the late 
*30’s. 

In some localities the volume of 
municipal construction during the 
early post-war period should be rela- 
tively high. There has been an 
accumulation of deferred require- 
ments during the war period which 
has created a backlog of neeeded 
improvements. Also, in many in- 
stances the reduction in public 
building has allowed the municipal- 
ity to accumulate a nest egg which 
should make possible early under- 
taking of the deferred construction, 
regardless of the authorization of 
federal grants. If any considerable 
unemployment develops during the 
demobilization period, as for in- 
stance due to delay of industries in 
reconverting to peace-time produc- 
tion, there may be a public demand 
for federal grants, and certainly 
some elements in Washington would 
desire such a program. However, it 
is to be hoped that the combination 
of initiative by private industry and 
the accumulated savings in private 
hands will enable us to span the 
reconversion period without great 
unemployment, and thereby allow 
the construction field to enter the 
period of increased activity which is 
generally anticipated. 

Dec. 29, 1943 


over average 


over 


MIssouRI 


Stone I EXPECT our business to 


be about a normal one dur- 
ing 1944. 

As to the amount of new equip- 
ment we expect to buy after the end 
of the war, I think that will be 
largely governed by the political 
situation at that time. 

As to the stabilization of business 
in general—our national economy 

-after the war, in my judgment the 
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one real thing that is needed is to 
give us a government that will show 
some interest in doing the things 
that are necessary to make one feel 
that business will be treated as fairly 
as the numerous blocs. There is 
only one way to bring this about and 
that is to abolish all this bloc busi- 
ness in our government. When this 
is done it seems to me that business 
will move forward as rapidly as it 
is possible for us to take care of it. 
Dec. 21, 1943 TENNESSEE 


Sand and AT this time I see for 
Gravel several years after the 

war a very large rail- 
road-ballast program on all the rail- 
roads. This work is going on now 
but is being retarded by a scarcity 
of labor. The railroads now have, 
and will have for some years, the 
money to improve their roadbeds 
which will be necessary and desir- 
able, on account of the fact that 
they are going to have to move their 
tonnages much faster than in the 
past to compete with other carriers; 
that is, truck and air. There is no 
doubt but that the movement of 
freight and passenger traffic will be 
greatly speeded up above pre-war 
rates. 

The necessary speeding up of 
traffic also requires a program of 
curve reduction and probably grade 
elimination or grade reduction on 
many railroads. High-speed trains 
require very low curvatures. Some 
of this work is now under way, but 
a labor scarcity is holding it back. 

In our own state we have a tre- 
mendous highway program on which 
plans are now being made and for 
which we have on hand considerable 
funds which are piling up, due to 
the fact that they can not be spent 
currently. Many of our paved high- 
ways are too narrow—or I should 
say all of them are—and many miles 
of very important highways are out 
of date, being too narrow and too 
rough for modern or post-war high- 
speed traffic. 

There will be considerable im- 
provement of traffic arteries in and 
through some of our larger cities. In 
Dallas we have a tremendous under- 
taking which is being planned and 
right-of-way being secured which 
will come to life immediately after 
the war. Other cities are planning 
similar moves. 

Some of the airports being built, 
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particularly by C. A. A., with what 
we call “flexible” base runways and 
asphalt tops will have to be replaced 
with concrete if they are used for 
heavy planes after the war. 

Many of the airports already built 
for army use which have been con- 
structed with “flexible” bases are 
now being replaced with concrete 
paving. 

Some of the runways on airports 
are tremendous and require an un- 
believable amount of aggregate. For 
instance, a recent job of construc- 
tion of a runway 10,000 feet long, 
500 feet wide with concrete pave- 
ment 11 inches thick required all 
the aggregate which all the produc- 
ers within a reasonable shipping dis- 
tance could produce and ship. This 
was a “hurry-up” job and from the 
start to the finish not a day was lost. 
The contractor finished some 40 
days ahead of schedule and the job 
was delivered far ahead of the wild- 
est expectation. 

There will be lots to be done when 
the war is over. For instance, many 
of the houses now being built with 
all green lumber will have to be 
extensively repaired and probably be 
replaced. There will be all sorts of 
building activities in residential lines 
and all other lines. Everybody has 
a pocket full of money; that is, 
almost everybody, and it is going to 
be spent when the war is over. There 
will be a tremendous demand for 
everything and business should be 
rushing in all lines. 


Dec. 23, 1943 TEXAS 


Sand MY opinion is that we will 

have a lull in business imme- 
diately following the war, for a 
period of six to nine months, after 
which I believe there will be an 
unprecedented demand for civilian 
goods over the entire world; and 
that, for a period of at least five to 
eight years, possibly ten, we will 
have a very prosperous era in busi- 
ness. I think there will be a great 
demand for light metal, such as 
magnesium and aluminum, also 
plastics will be used to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before. The building 
and construction field likewise will 
be very active. I also feel there will 
be a great demand for glass and 
glass products. 

[ am chairman of the local com- 
mittee of the C.E.D. and am well 
acquainted with William Benton, 
National Chairman of the C. E. D. 
It will be industry’s responsibility to 


keep employment at a high rate and 
to absorb the period for reconver- 
sion as rapidly as possible and to 
maintain employment on a_ high 
level. 


Dec. 21, 1943 ILLINOIS 


Sand and 
Gravel 


IN the general field of 
your inquiry I will say 
that we anticipate some 
resumption of miscellaneous produc- 
tion within a reasonable time after 
the end of the German war. As to 
what percentage of volume and 
what date, we have no opinion 
whatever. After the end of the 
Japanese war when peace has fully 
come we expect within a reasonable 
time full resumption of production, 
probably not equal to the total dur- 
ing the emergency war construction 
of the last twenty-four months but 
probably heavier than in pre-war 
days. In this connection it is quite 
likely that we will construct some 
new plant facilities in addition to 
overhauling existing plants. 


Dec. 22, 1943 TEXAS 


Lime [UE to the importance of 
lime in the chemical and 
metallurgical fields, an unusually 
high percentage of the productive 
capacity of the industry, during the 
war period, has been used for these 
purposes. At the same time the de- 
mand for structural lime has been 
sharply reduced due to the govern- 
ment curtailment of all building not 
essential to the war effort. Post-war 
conditions will naturally change this 
picture. 

Many of the gains in chemical- 
lime tonnage will be maintained 
after the war. The production of 
aluminum and magnesium, in which 
large quantities of lime are used, has 
been greatly expanded and a heavy 
demand for these light metals will 
continue. Some of the expansion in 
synthetic-rubber facilities will un- 
doubtedly be utilized, at least for spe- 
cial grades. The percentage of 
chemical lime to total production 
will therefore remain high and will 
only be reduced by an increasing de- 
mand for structural and agricul- 
tural lime. 

When restrictions are removed 
from building, an unusually heavy 
demand for lime should develop in 
this field. There has been a lot of 
temporary construction during the 
war period and we have therefore 
heard quite a little about substitute 
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terials, prefabricated houses, dry- 
vall construction and other innova- 
The post-war needs, how- 
ever, will be for permanent construc- 

on and lime is essential in this type 
of buildings. 


ions. 


[he industry, through the National 
Lime Association, has recognized the 
large potential markets for building 
lime in the post-war era and is plan- 
ning for this period. Specifications 
for industry products are being re- 
vised and minimum standards raised. 
Research on mortars, plaster, and 
concrete has been continued and in- 
tensified and the results clearly in- 
dicate the desirability of—yes, the 
necessity for—the greater use of lime 
to secure more permanent results. 
[he association has been active in 
the preparation of a Standard Build- 
ing Code for Masonry under the 
\merican Standards Association and 
in the revision of government specifi- 
cations to permit the use of more 
lime, in keeping with the latest 
knowledge developed by our re- 
search. 

[t is my firm conviction that, fol- 
lowing a breathing spell at the end 
of the war, the yearly consumption of 
building lime will rise to double the 
1940-41 average of approximately 
1,000,000 tons or around 2,000,000 
tons in the first five years. This 
would equal the 1925-29 average. 
Chemical lime of course depends on 
industrial activity, but, based on an 

\nticipated national income of from 
$80,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 
production should be maintained 
around 3,000,000 tons, exceeding 
iny year with the exception of the 
years from 1941 to 
\gricultural lime has shown a steady 
increase since 1933 and the demand 
in the post-war years should at least 
equal that for 1942, when over 400,- 
000 tons was produced and sold. 
[he lime industry is not only plan- 
ning, but is bringing its plans to 
fruition and with the help of every 
unit in the industry continued 
progress should be made. 
NaTIONAL Lime AssOCIATION 
S. WALTER STAUFFER 


President and General 
Mannager 


war 





Dec. 29, 1943 


Ready-Mixed MY perspective for 
Concrete the ready - mixed 

concrete industry 
during the five-year period following 
the end of the war concerns only the 
territory in and about western Penn- 
sylvania, in particular. the Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh Area. Neverthe- 
less, what is said may apply equally 
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well to other similarly heavily popu- 
lated areas, for it appears that each 
has some problems that are com- 
mon to all. In the specific area men- 
tioned the demand for ready-mixed 
concrete during the first year fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities is 
not likely to exceed that of 1945. 
Conversion from regimentation to 
individualism, it is hoped, will then 
be taking place; that will retard 
construction during the first year. 
In the second, third, and fourth 
years there is very apt to be a de- 
mand in excess of that of 1943, a 
demand reaching the peak of the 
year 1942. The fifth year is likely to 
show a tapering off from the three 
previous years—not a steep decline 
but a tapering off to normalcy or an 
output about equal to that of 1941. 

The approximations just made re- 
sult from the common knowledge 
that construction of anything not es- 
sential to the war has been entirely 
stopped for almost two years. Dur- 
ing that time the needs for the ease- 
ment of traffic through large centers 
of population have been held in 
abeyance; flood protection has had 
to be temporarily abandoned; and 
home construction has been retarded 
to the minimum. With the cessation 
of war construction will be recog- 
nized as a primary avenue for em- 
ployment of men and materials. 
That recognition is bound to reflect 
upon the demand for commodities 
such as ready-mixed concrete. 

Prices of ready-mixed concrete 
most likely will rise during the early 
part of the five-year period, for in- 
dustry can not continue the practice 
of absorbing wage increases without 
passing such advances along to the 
buyer. In the Pittsburgh area in 
particular, perhaps in others where 
labor is completely organized, some 
industries including concrete have 
been absorbing wage advances since 
the first part of June, 1942 without 
commensurate price advances of 
their commodities. Such a practice 
can not continue indefinitely. It is, 
therefore, felt that even with the 
expected increased demand for 
goods, prices will rise as soon as the 
present control clamps are released. 

On the expediency of getting men 
employed quickly there are apt to 
be few changes in the specification 
requirements or in the mixer-trucks 
during the first year immediately fol- 
lowing the war. From then on, how- 
ever, the manufacturers are going to 
be faced with more and more tech- 
nical provisions. Consistency of 















product, measured by three samples 
taken from each truck load, is now 
being given serious consideration 
Consistency of each truck-mixer as 
compared with every other truck- 
mixer used on the same work i: 
likely to be stringently enforced 
Strength of product as measured by 
test cylinders will not be permitted 
to have as much variation as occur 
to-day. Manufacturers are liable to 
be required by the demands to pro 
vide storage for the many types o! 
cement as well as for the many 
brands of a single type. It is pos 
sible the industry will see mor 
technical requirements during the 
five-year period immediately afte: 
the war than it has yet seen. 
Reapy-Mrxep Concrete 
Assn. OF METROPOLITAN 
PITTSBURGH 
Ray V. WarREN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dec. 23, 1943 
Industrial TO hazard a guess re- 
Sand garding post-war condi- 

tions as they relate to 
industrial sand is, to put it mildly, 
taking a big gamble. There have 
been so many developments, which 
up to this time have been restricted 
purely to war production but which 
later on will enter the commercial 
field in competition with old-line 
products, that it is extremely difficult 
to analyze just what effect that will 
have upon the demand for sand. Un- 
doubtedly there will be a healthy de- 
velopment of all glass products which 
should result in a continued demand 
for industrial sand for glass produc- 
tion. In the foundry-sand field the 
writer feels that we are very apt to 
meet with a great reduction in the 
demand. While civilian production 
has been curtailed on many items of 
foundry production, those same 
foundries have continued operation 
and increased their normal produc- 
tion many times by devoting their 
efforts to products needed in the 
war effort. We can only consider 
that to-day’s demand is an abnormal 
one, and while sand producers as a 
whole have been able to take care 
of the demand satisfactorily by in- 
creasing their production, the ton- 
nages being shipped to-day will be 
drastically cut under peace-time op- 
erations. There will also be un- 
doubtedly much stricter specifica- 
tions demanded by consumers desir- 
ous of producing castings to close 
tolerances in order to meet competi- 
tive conditions with other processes. 


Dec. 30, 1943 New York 
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ARIZONA’S 
program for post- 
war construction 
ARIZONA is based upon 
bringing our 
present system of 
state highways to 





present - day 
standards. These standards are es- 
tablished on traffic needs projected 
to 1960, and take into consid- 
eration volume, speed and _ surface 
maintenance. The relative percent- 
ages of light vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses is also taken into account. 

A list of projects totaling $48,705,- 
000 is the basis upon which we ex- 
pect to complete plans within the 
next three years. To date we have 
completed plans for approximately) 
85 miles of new construction, to cost 
about $3,200,000. Most of the con- 
struction will be 24-feet or 2-inch 
mixed bituminous surface on an 
average of 8-inch aggregate base, 
shoulders varying from 3 to 8 feet. 

We are not in a position to esti- 
mate the quantities of the items we 
will use or how soon after the war 
they will be ordered. 

Along with the above program of 
building our state system to a high 
standard, we are making studies and 
surveys for entirely new routes as 
well as new improvements to facili- 
tate trafic movement through con- 
gested areas and communities. These 





THE POST-WAR OUTLOOK— 


as the Highway Officials See It 


projects constitute the remaining 
$41,795,000 of the funds shown to- 
taled as $101.500,000. 
Arizona HiGHWaAy 
DEPARTMENT 
H. H. WEssEL 
Assistant Engineers, Plans, and 
Surveys 


Dec. 17, 1943 


UNDER the 
terms of legisla- 
tion now pending 
in the Congress 
it is anticipated 
that Arkansas 
will have a $60,- 
000,000 post-war 
highway - construction program. A 
partial program of projects has been 
approved by the federal authorities. 
Surveys and plans are now under 
way and as additional personnel is 
released from our access-road_ pro- 
gram, it will be placed on_post- 
war surveys. It is expected that 
within six months we will have plans 
ready for letting contracts in an 
amount of at least $10,000,000. Ad- 
ditional state legislation will be re- 
quired before our forces can be ex- 
tended to full capacity on this work. 
ARKANSAS STATE HIGHWAY 


ARKANSAS 


COMMISSION 
W. W. MitTcHELL 
Director-Chief Engineer 
Dec. 15, 1943 





replies: 


materials? 


that program—year 


ordering these materials? 





@ Believing that the highway officials of the 48 states are, because of 
the public responsibilities that rest on them, exceptionally well qualified 
to speak on the post-war outlook as related to highway construction, the 
Directing Editor invited each one to contribute an expression of opinion 
of expected highway activity in the first five years following the termina- 
tion of the war. Nearly every one responded. 

These questions were asked largely for the purpose of provoking dis- 
cussion rather than in the expectation that they would bring forth factual 


Have you completed a general state program? .. . If so, what does 
it call for in dollar expenditures, year by year, for each of the first five 
years after the war? ... What percentages are earmarked for new con- 
struction, for betterments, and for maintenance involving the use of new 


Can you estimate (roughly, of course) the quantities you will use under 
by year for each of the same five years—of Port- 
land cement, sand and gravel, crushed stone, crushed slag, ready-mixed 
concrete? ... How soon after the end of the war do you expect to begin 
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RECENTLY 
this department 
submitted to the 
American  Asso- 
ciation of State 
Highway Offi- 
cials a quick esti- 
mate of Ala- 
bama’s post-war 
needs in order 
that they might 
use this in com- 
piling a general picture of the na- 
tion’s post-war plans. This submitted 
estimate amounts to $182,000,000, a 
large amount of which will be used 
in modernizing Alabama’s primary 
highways by widening narrow pave- 
ment and bridges and improvement 
of alignment where necessary. 





We have, at the present time, plans 
and surveys partially completed on 
$12,500,000 worth of work which 
could be started within six months 
after the termination of the present 
emergency. Types of construction 
have not been selected for these proj- 
ects, however. 

ALABAMA HIGHWAY 


DEPARTMENT 
E. N. Ropcers 
Assistant Highway Director 
Nov. 27, 1943 


DURING the 
war _ deferment 
in highway de- 
velopment 
through suspen- 
sion of construc- 
tion and recon- 
structionis 
resulting in de- 
terioration and 
obsolescence of the California state 
highway system. Lack of sufficient 
personnel is necessitating curtailment 
of many maintenance operations; on 
some secondary routes, where traffic 
is light, maintenance is being cut to 
a point approaching elimination. 





Under these conditions it is appar- 
ent that California will enter the 
post-war period with a state highway 
system of standards far below those 
which will be required by traffic dur- 
ing the readjustment period. 


To meet the needs of rehabilita- 


Maps copyright Rand McNally & Company. 
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tion, to pick up the threads of high- 
way development, and at the same 
time provide a measure of re-em- 
ployment to men discharged from the 
service and industry, it is self-evident 
that the highway department must 
be prepared with a program of 
planned projects ready for immedi- 
ate construction. To properly accom- 
plish this end the time for the prep- 
‘ration of plans and acquisition of 
necessary right of way for such a 
program is now. Such preparation 
presents a task of major proportions. 

After conferences between Gov- 
ernor Warren, C. H. Pursell, Direc- 
tor of Public Works for California, 
the State Highway Engineer, and 
legislative road committees, the 
\943 Legislature appropriated from 
the state’s general fund the sum 
$12,000,000 for surveys, preparation 
of plans, estimates and specifications 
ind for the acquisition of rights-of- 
way necessary for a program of 
post-war construction on state high- 


Ways. 

Che Legislature also appropriated 
$1,500,000 for assistance to counties 
in the preparation of plans for post- 


war improvement to county roads. 

[n planning for this post-war con- 
struction on the state highway sys- 
tem, a policy was adopted by the 
California Highway Commission and 
the Director of Public Works that 
the initial program should be lim- 
ited in size to the amount of state- 
highway construction funds in sight 
for a period of three years. A study 
f available funds, including con- 
‘ervative estimates of gas-tax and 
motor vehicle revenues, during the 
current biennium ending June 30, 
1945, revealed that there would be 
ivailable for preliminary engireer- 
ing and rights-of-way state funds 
ipproximating $25,000,000. This fig- 
ure includes the $12,000,000 legisla- 
tive appropriation. It would appear 
that this would be sufficient for a 


construction program of between 


$90,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

The adoption of the policy of lim- 
iting the program to funds in sight 
was based upon practical reasons. 
Surveys made, plans prepared and 
rights-of-way acquired for improve- 
ments for which construction funds 
ire not reasonably certain is quite 
liable to result in preliminary expen- 
ditures for projects which may not 
materialize for ten years or more. In 
the meantime changes in acceptable 
standards of width, alignment, and 
grades may be such as to render the 
designs and plans obsolete and the 
money expended upon them would 
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be largely lost. Money tied up in 
rights-of-way on such uncertain proj- 
ects is likely to unfavorably influence 
design at the time the work is ac- 
complished. A long period between 
right-of-way acquisition and con- 
struction operations unnecessarily 
disturbs the public in its anticipation 
of the local improvement. This latter 
factor is one of considerable impor- 
tance as it must be remembered that 
state highway officials are employees 
of the public and that their duty is to 
serve efficiently the public interest. 

In preparation of this initial Cali- 
fornia post-war program, the possi- 
bility of federal-aid appropriations 
was given consideration. Unobligated 
federal funds apportioned to Califor- 
nia, which by amendment to the 
federal-aid act last June were made 
available for use in engineering in- 
vestigations, surveys and plan prepa- 
ration, were considered in building 
up the proposed post-war program 
as their use will free an equal amount 
of state funds for rights-of-way ac- 
quisition. Should legislation now 
pending before the Congress be 
approved and federal-aid appropria- 
tions passed for post-war construc- 
tion, the program will be materially 
expanded and equal volumes of work 
placed under contract at earlier 
dates. 

After intensive study the Califor- 
nia Highway Commission on Novem- 
ber 18 officially adopted a program 
of planning and rights-of-way acqui- 
sition for post-war construction. The 
selection of the projects for inclusion 
in the program was based upon an 
engineering investigation and report 
prepared and submitted in the Direc- 
tor of Public Works by the State 
Highway Engineers. 

A consideration of the influencing 
factors resulted in a priority evalua- 
tion of possible state highway proj- 
ects in the order of satisfying the 
conditions of: need for rehabilita- 
tion, including the ever-present prob- 
lem of substandard bridges; replace- 
ment of obsolete highway sections; 
development of deferred rural im- 
provements expected unemployment; 
and expansion and extension of ur- 
ban freeway and arterial programs. 
After establishment of the priority 
status the planning program was 
arranged to fit the determined funds. 

The program involves 116 projects 
on the state highway system, dis- 
tributed throughout all the eleven 
districts of the Division of Highways 
and balanced between primary and 
secondary routes and between the 
northern and southern county groups 
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in accordance with statutory provi- 
sions. 

The work will include the con- 
struction or reconstruction of ap- 
proximately 465 miles of - stat 
highways, including extensions and 
further development of freeways in 
the metropolitan areas of both south- 
ern and northern California. In- 
cluded are 76 bridges and grad 
separations of varying sizes and 
types, for many of which the designs 
are complete or well advanced. Be- 
sides these definitely scheduled struc- 
tures, additional major grade sepa- 
rations of varying sizes and types, for 
many of which the designs are com- 
plete or well advanced. Besides these 
definitely scheduled structures, ad- 
ditional major grade _ separations 
will be required for proposed 
freeway development projects, the 
number of these additional struc- 
tures will be dependent upon de- 
signs developed as the planning work 
advances and as the necessary rights- 
of-way are determined and acquired. 


It is of interest to note that of the 
projects selected for the program, 
21 per cent. provided for urban 
freeway or miulti-lane arterial de- 
velopment. The estimated construc- 
tion cost of this 21 per cent. of the 
projects, however, amounts to 51 
per cent. of the total program. Sim- 
ilarly rural intercity multi-lane ar- 
terial projects account for 25 per 
cent. of the total number, but the 
construction cost of this group 
amounts to only 23 per cent. of the 
program. Of the total estimated con- 
struction costs for these post-war 
improvements, grading, surfacing 
and paving will require 61 per cent. 
of the total, bridges and grade sepa- 
rations 31 per cent. and estimated 
construction engineering will be 
about 8 per cent. 

The greatest handicap confronting 
the department in the preparation o! 
the program is, of course, sufficient 
engineering manpower. The Division 
of Highways has lost over 750 em- 
ployees to the armed forces, many 
from key positions, and others have 
resigned from state service to take 
more remunerative positions in war 
industry. Under these conditions the 
Division of Highways is using all its 
personnel, not needed for mainte- 
nance and repair operations or for 
federal access-road and _ flight-strip 
construction, on surveys, preparation 
of plans, specifications and estimates 
and on work in connection with 
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Officials See It 


rights-of-way acquisition. Progress 
in the completion of federal access 
and flight-strip projects and in the 
completion of state construction is 
releasing additional personnel who 
can be put to work on the prelimi- 
nary phases of the post-war program. 
However, the preparation of the 
program is advancing and every day 
sees this preliminary work nearer 
completion. 

It is estimated that the department 
is now in a position to immediately 
advertise for bids work to the value 
of approximately $5,100,000. In an- 
other 30 days an additional $1,000,- 
000 in projects will be ready and in 
90 days preparation will have been 
completed on another $5,000,000 
worth of projects. In six months and 
after the remainder of the program 
will reach the advertising stage at a 
similar rate. 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT 
Division oF HIGHWAYS 
oF PusBLic Works 
G. T. McCoy 
State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 14, 1943 


COLORADO'S 
highway 
gram for the fu- 
ture is very un- 
certain due of 
course, to the 
which have imposed restrictions on 
highway building. 

On the basis of the amount of 
federal-aid funds allotted to Colo- 
rado, but which will probably be 
held up for expenditure until the 
war is over, Colorado can definitely 
count on a construction program of 
about $7,000,000, to get under way 
whenever the “Go” signal is given. 

However, highway officials of 
Colorado are hopeful that the Con- 
gress will pass the present bill now 
before it, providing for $3,000,000,- 
000 for post-war highway building. 
If this amount of federal money is 
made available, Colorado would 
then have an annual program of 
$20,000,000 for three years following 
the war. This would be in addition 
to the $7,000,000 program which is 
definitely in sight. 

At the present time plans for 
numerous highway projects, which 
are in various stages of progress 
ranging from preliminary field sur- 
veys to completed plans, total ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. 


pro- 


COLORADO 
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Like all other states, Colorado is 
handicapped in the development of 
plans due to a shortage of skilled 
engineering personnel. 

State HiGHwAy DEPARTMENT 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC DivisION 
W. M. WILLIAMS 

Director 


Dec. 31, 1943 


HIGHWAY 
construction 
projects with 
an approximate 
value of $7,000,- 
000 are covered 
by plans com- 
pleted by the 
Connecticut State Highway Depart- 
ment and now ready for right-of- 
way purchase, bidding and letting as 
soon after the close of the war as 
materials and available money per- 
mit. If the department is able to 
continue to the end of the year 1943 
at its present rate, it will have in- 
creased these projects to an approxi- 
mate value of $13,000,000. 

The foregoing projects constitute 
the more urgent part of a list that 
should receive attention soon after 
the war, a list with a total value of 
approximately $40,000,000. The fac- 
tors working to delay any part of the 
smaller program will, of course, op- 
erate to an accelerated degree on the 
larger. 

With respect to finances the Con- 
necticut Highway Department is, 
in a general way, able to operate 
only to the degree that motor-vehicle 
income makes possible. This income 

registration fees, license fees and 
gasoline taxes—dis earmarked for 
highway use after the expenses of col- 
lection are deducted. Fixed charges, 
such as bond service for the Merritt 
Parkway and Middletown-Portland 
Bridge and an annual contribution 
from motor-vehicle revenues to the 
State Police Department amounting 
to $500,000 do not vary with the 
income. In addition to these there 
is set aside the sum of $4,000,000 for 
construction and maintenance of 
town roads. What remains is dedi- 
cated to state-highway maintenance 
and construction. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
that the amount being set aside for 
construction needs (planning, right- 
of-way purchase and actual build- 
ing) carries the brunt of the reduc- 
tion in revenues created by current 
conditions. 

The progress of planning and other 
operations, such as advance purchase 
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of rights-of-way in areas slated for 
improvement, is governed by the 
Connecticut budgetary system under 
which appropriations (made on a 
biennial basis) are subject to quar- 
terly allocation by the State Finance 
Advisory Commission. Reductions in 
the personal service account of the 
current budget and the quarterly 
allocation for the first quarter of the 
first year have enforced the lay-off 
of a number of engineering workers 
in addition to those lost to the mili- 
tary service. This has meant some 
slowing up of advance planning op- 
erations. 

However, it is anticipated that 
location and design work can be 
completed as indicated in the first 
paragraph, although the further 
progress of the remainder of the job 
of planning for necessary post-war 
improvements is not so certain. 

Surveying the problem from the 
standpoint of past experience brings 
the year 1941 to the fore. That year 
the department carried out work 
with a total bid value of $12,250,000. 
This matches rather closely the ap- 
proximation of $13,000,000 already 
mentioned. On the basis of the ear- 
lier experience of the department, 
the $13,000,000 program would re- 
quire an increase of 3,050 contrac- 
tors’ men and about 850 State High- 
way Department employees above 
the number employed in these two 
classifications in performance of the 
current year’s work. 

Even with the foregoing backlog 
of work available there are a number 
of factors that might impose delay 
in starting work at the close of the 
war period. The availability of 
enough responsible bidders with ade- 
quate equipment is problematical. 
The close of the war will find much 
equipment obsolescent, some of it 
really ancient, and almost all of it 
suffering for need of replacement 
parts. 

While labor may be presumed to 
be plentiful, the exact kind of labor 
needed for the type of construction 
in prospect is another unanswered 
question. 


In brief it might be said that Con. 
necticut is now partly ready and 
soon will complete the job of prepa- 
ration for its post-war needs for new 
state highways. 

STATE HiGHwAy DEPARTMENT 
W. C. Murray 
Executive Assistant 
Dec. 2, 1943 
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ACCORDING sto 
rmation§ re- 
ved from other 
es, the state of 
Delaware before the 
had developed 
ns for the con- 
uction of about 
$2.000.000 worth 
work. The high- 
department is 
roceeding with its 
rk on _ surveys 
plans looking 
ird the draft- 
‘f a state high- 
y program 
1 would be 
to the state’s normal program 
years. Much of the state’s 
vay mileage is over 20 years 
according to Chief Engineer 
W. W. Mack, and the department is 
templating the reconstruction 
modernization of a considerable 
rtion of the system. It is pro- 
ed to extend the dual-highway 
em the full length of the state 
nd to make numerous improve- 
nts and to eliminate congested 
tions. [Eprror] 





THE Florida 
Road Depart- 
ment has a high- 
way - improve- 
ment program 
which was orig- 
inally set up be- 
fore the war but 

h has been kept current by 
riodic reappraisal of road needs 
nd attendant revision of estimates 
nd plans. This program is limited 

the improvement of our existing 

tem of state-maintained roads 
vhich at present embraces 8,210.5 
miles of roads and 92.9 miles of 


bridges. 





[t is the consensus of our road 
officials that the major attention and 
emphasis should and will be placed 
on this program of improving the 
existing system rather than on the 
program for the construction of elab- 
orately designed through roads and 
by-passes in new locations, which 
program is being stimulated by fed- 

ral grants for the planning of such 
work. 


Chis latter program is justified but 
it is definitely subordinate to the 
former. It neither offers the most 
facilities to the greatest number of 
people in relation to dollar expendi- 
ture, nor accomplishes the secondary 
objective of widespread employment 
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opportunities throughout -the state. 
The program for improving the ex- 
isting system does both these things. 

Our program for improvement of 
the existing system originally con- 
templated its execution over a 10- 
year period. However, it can be ad- 
vanced to any extent compatible with 
the availability of funds, materials 
and _ labor. 

A year-by-year scheduling of the 
work over the 5-year period immedi- 
ately following the war would obvi- 
ously have little chance of being fol- 
lowed. It is not probable that this 
all-out war will terminate suddenly, 
with complete demobilization of the 
armed forces, and immediate availa- 
bility of all equipment, materials and 
supplies needed to supplement the 
program on a predetermined scale. 
On the contrary, under the widely 
accepted premise that Germany will 
surrender first and the war with 
Japan will continue for some time, a 
gradual return to normal conditions 
and unrestricted equipment, materi- 
als and labor is indicated. Conse- 
quently, a flexible program seems 
imperative. 

Our program covers work to be 
done, in the order of need, under 
three priorities. The dollar expendi- 
ture and miles of road and feet of 
bridges to be improved under such 
priority areas follow. 

To Be IMpRovepD 


Roavs BRIDGES 
(miles) (feet) 


AMOUNT 


First Priority..... $ 59,601,800* 1,631 68,864 
Second Priority... 39,657,400 2,514 104,225 
Third Priority.... 49,803,700 1,700 71,400 

$149,062,900 5,845 244,489 


*Does not include construction under way or 
contracted for but not yet started. 


The following tabulations separate 
the estimate by systems: 


MILEs AMOUNT 

Strategic network....... 2,088.88 $ 60,804,500 
State roads carrying more 

than 300 vehicles pet 

SE eee 3,873.04 
State roads carrying less 

than 300 vehicles per 

DE Afarenraih anteater 2,418.11 


56,158,400 


32,100,000 
8,.380.03* $149.062,900 

“The 8,380.03 miles includes 76.63 miles of 
projections considered necessary to fill out the 
present system, 

The federal-aid system, containing 
2,550 miles, of which 330 are urban, 
is estimated to require $66,050,000 
to bring the roads and _ structures 
thereon up to acceptable standards. 

The next tabulation separates im- 
provements to the state system be- 
tween rural and urban: 


RURAL URBAN 
(7,311 miles) (992 miles) 
Pwet priertty........ $ 48,965,500 $10,636,300 


31,962,300 


Second priority...... 
i 43,597,500 


Third priority....... 


7,695,100 
6,206,200 

$124,525,300 $24,537,600 
RPV eEeererr ree cr riche $149,062,900 
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Plans and estimates are being pre- 
pared under the 1941 Defense High- 
way Act for advance engineering 
surveys, under which act Florida re- 
ceived $143,143. As the greater part 
of this work will be on locations not 
now under maintenance the post-war 
estimates would be increased accord- 
ingly. No figures are available at this 
time for the cost of construction. 

It should be understood that the 
estimate of $149,062,900 is for rural 
and urban roads on the state-main- 
tained system only. It does not pro- 
vide for any improvements to roads 
under other administrative units. 

Under existing statutes the state’s 
prospects for financing the instant 
program and that sponsored by the 
federal government are good. The 
department receives returns from 4 
cents per gallon on gasoline sales 
which will, under normal conditions, 
amount to an estimated yield rang- 
ing from $18,000,000 in 1944 to $22,- 
500,000 in 1954. Overhead and 
maintenance of the system will not 
exceed $6,510,000 annually, leaving 
between $11,500,000 and $16,000,- 
000 annually for construction. 


Through the execution of the 
above program and those works en- 
couraged by the federal contributions 
the department feels that it will not 
only contribute substantially to re- 
employment of our returning armed 
force, but will be building soundly 
for the state’s future. 


StaTE Roap DEPARTMENT 

oF FLorIDA 
Tuomas A. JOHNSON 
Dec. 15, 1943 


Chairman 


A PROGRAM 
for making  sur- 
veys and plans, to 
prepare for con- 
struction after 
the war, is now 
being drawn up 
in, Georgia. 

Preparation of 
the construction 
program can not 
yet be undertaken, first, because there 
are no construction funds now avail- 
able; second, the scope and kind of 
work that can be undertaken after 
the war have not yet been deter- 
mined, due to lack of information 
on the funds that will be availabl: 
and their amounts. 

Present efforts are being applied 
to the preparing of, and obtaining 
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approval for, programs of surveys, 
plans and estimates on _ sufficient 
mileage of all types of roads, in each 
section of the state to the end that 
ample work will be ready in the 
plans and estimates stage to utilize 
all the funds that may be available 
for construction after the war. 

Field parties are being organized 
and started on two routes, and other 
parties will be put to work as per- 
sonnel becomes available. 

Tentatively, it has been estimated 
that sufficient road, street and bridge 
work should be ready to provide an 
annual construction program of at 
least $35,000,000 for the first three 
years after the war; this will amount 
to roughly 500 miles of all types of 
roads per year, including the re- 
quired bridges. 

At the present time it is not pos- 
sible to make any useful estimate of 
the materials to be required. The 
decisions as to types of construction 
are all yet to be made. This state has 
in the past used a large amount of 
Portland cement concrete on roads 
of major importance, tending to- 
ward the crushed-aggregate surface- 
treated liquid-seal type on less im- 
portant roads, and stabilized local 
soils with liquid-seal surfacing on 
minor roads. 

It is proposed to have enough of 
the first year’s work ready for let- 
ting as soon after the end of war as 
the go-ahead signal sounds. The let- 
tings will be continued as rapidly as 
and in the volume that the contrac- 
tors are able to absorb efficiently. 


State HiGHwaAy DEPARTMENT 
OF GEORGIA 
RyBurRN G. CLay 


Dec. 16, 1943 


Director 


A GENERAL 
state program is 
in course of 
development in 
Idaho in two di- 
rections: First, 
from the Public 
Roads Adminis- 
tration and the 
State Highway 
Department 
down _ through 
the primary sys- 
tem and, second, upward from the 
local Planning Commissions to the 
State Planning Board for local roads. 
City operations, other than streets 
and general public works projects, 
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are developed between the Planning 
Board and local boards. 

It is too early to make any fore- 
cast as to the quantities and cost. 
However, it can be said that the ad- 
vanced engineering classification of 
projects will run heavily to structures 
because corrections in alignment 
compel structures that previous de- 
flections avoided. 


STATE OF IDAHO 

Dept. oF PusLtic WorKs 
J. D. Woop 

Director of Highways 


WHEN the pres- 
ent world conflict 
ends, the state of 
Illinois will be 
ready to launch 
a post-war pro- 
gram of highway 
construction 
which, as cur- 
rently envisioned, 
contemplates an 
eventual expen- 
diture of $371,- 
000,000 on 
highway im- 
provements alone to rehabilitate, 
modernize and extend the state hard- 
road system. 

Through the foresight of Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green, who di- 
rected that such studies be initiated 
long before the United States be- 
came an active participant in the 
war, plans and_ specifications for 
much of this vast undertaking have 
been completed. 


Dec. 21, 1943 





Obviously, to attempt to forecast 
as to just what proportion of this 
total program can be completed 
within any given period after its 
start, would be mere conjecture at 
the present time. It is impossible 
now to gage the extent of such vari- 
able factors as state revenue, federal 
aid and other similar items which 
are bound to greatly influence the 
entire picture. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the program will go for- 
ward as rapidly as the state’s finan- 
cial condition permits. While the 
program as now outlined is neces- 
sarily a long-range one, approxi- 
mating fifteen years, we hope that 
its maximum effectiveness can be 
exerted to cushion peace-time read- 
justment during the years immedi- 
ately following the war, as the major 
objective of the state’s whole post- 
war schedule of public works. 

Definite projects in the planned 
modernization of the state’s primary 


road system include the building of 
110 miles of new four-lane pave- 
ment, 701 miles of two-lane pave- 
ment, 100 railroad-grade separations, 
165 bridges and the improvement of 
160 miles of secondary roads of 
various types. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
here the vital necessity for the inau- 
guration of this program with all 
possible speed as soon as a return to 
normal peace-time operations re- 
leases in adequate quantities the ma- 
terials and equipment now _pre- 
empted by the exigencies of war. As 
with other states, highway improve- 
ments in Illinois during the past 
two years have been confined to a 
class of construction considered to 
be important from the standpoint of 
the war effort alone. With the ex- 
ception of such work as the replace- 
ment of 66 miles of badly worn sec- 
tions of U. S. Route 66, the activities 
of our Highway Division during 
1943 have been largely concentrated 
on a program of heavy pavement 
patching to preserve the existing 
primary road system as well as pos- 
sible, and the construction of access 
roads to provide routes to and from 
military reservations, air fields and 
industrial plants engaged in war 
production. 

The organization of the post-war 
program of public works within III- 
inois, including the highway phase, 
is now occupying the close attention 
of the members of the Illinois Post- 
War Planning Commission created 
by the 63rd General Assembly. The 
personnel of that body, on which I 
have the honor also to serve, in- 
cludes the following: 

Chairman, Dean Chas. M. Thomp- 
son, Champaign, University of Illi- 
nois College of Commerce; vice- 
chairman, Anderson Page, Chicago, 
general industrial agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad; Paul D. Angell, 
Chicago, secretary, Chicago Building 
Congress; William Benton, Chicago, 
vice-president, University of Chi- 
cago, vice-chairman, Board of Trus- 
tees, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment; Walter H. Blucher, Chi- 
cago, executive director, American 
Society of Planning Officials; D. H. 
Burnham, Chicago, president, Chi- 
cago Regional Planning Association; 
Joseph Cavanaugh, Chicago; vice- 
president, Chicago Motor Club; 
Harold Cheesman, Alton, interna- 
tional representative, Carpenters’ 
Union in Illinois; Payl W. Dillon, 
Sterling, president and general mana- 
ger, Northwestern Steel & Wire 

Company; Bernice R. Goedde, East 
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St. Louis, president, Illinois Business 
nd Professional Women’s Clubs; 
M. M. Leighton, Urbana, chief, 
State Geological Survey; Frank M. 
Lindsay, Decatur, vice-president and 
eneral manager, Decatur Newspa- 
pers, Inc.; Wesley W. Polk, Spring- 
field, chief state highway engineer; 
Mark Saunders, Kewanee, adminis- 
trative assistant to Governor Green; 
Earl C. Smith, Detroit, president, 
Illinois Agricultural Association; 
Senator Richard J. Daley, Chicago; 
Senator Arnold P. Benson, Batavia; 
Senator T. MacDowning, Macomb; 
Representative Robert J. Branson, 
Centralia; Representative Reed F. 
Cutler, Lewistown; Representative 
Charles H. Weber, Chicago; George 
B. McKibbin, director of finance; 
Francis B. Murphy, director of labor; 
Oscar Nelson, executive secretary; 
ind E. Roy Wells, chief engineer. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


WorKSs AND BUILDINGS 
WaLTER A. ROSENFELD 


Dec. 28, 1943 


Director 


INDIANA has 
not only one 
post - war high- 
vay program, 
but at least two 
and perhaps 
more, depending 
in legislative de- 
velopments with 
pecial reference 
to the availabil- 
ity of funds and 
the allocation of 
these funds to state highways, both 

and off the federal-aid system, 
to federal-aid secondary roads, to 
eeder roads, and to city streets both 
on and off the state highway system. 
\ thorough study of these systems 
has revealed that, despite the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars expended 
in their construction and mainte- 
nance, they are far from being per- 
fect carriers of vehicular traffic. It 
is the old story of insufficient funds 
with which to cope with the rapid 
expansion of motor-vehicle transpor- 
tation. The study has revealed an 
imazing number of inadequate fea- 
tures in each of these systems; fea- 
tures which, viewed in the light of 
1941 trafic volumes, were hazardous 
to the safety of the motorist, detri- 
mental to the efficient operation of 
his vehicle, and which hindered the 
free and rapid movement of large 
volumes of vehicular traffic. Plan- 
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ning the correction of these inade- 
quate features in our highway and 
street systems must take into con- 
sideration the reasonable assumption 
that traffic volumes will increase 
after the war and that the lessons 
learned by the truck operators dur- 
ing the war will be carried over into 
the post-war years. 

These inadequate features of our 
highway and street systems are our 
“backlog of orders” for the post- 
war years. Naturally we are select- 
ing and planning the correction and 
improvement of those most urgently 
needed in each system, but the depth 
to which we can dig into our huge 
“backlog” can only be determined 
by the final allocation of funds to the 
various systems. 

Pursuant to a statutory mandate to 
the highway commission by the 1941 
Indiana General Assembly a_pro- 
gram of construction and improve- 
ment to the state highway system was 
prepared and submitted to the 1943 
assembly. Included in this program 
is the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of 1,955 miles of highways and 
the improvement of 1,200 miles. 
These improvements consist of wid- 
ening and resurfacing existing road 
surfaces, widening shoulders, small 
structure extensions, other drainage 
features, and correcting bad align- 
ment and poor sight-distance con- 
ditions. Construction of 733 new 
bridges and the widening or re- 
building of 163 other bridges round 
out this huge program designed to 
eliminate many of the inadequate 
features now existing in our state 
highway system, at an estimated cost 
of $160,861 ,000. 

Preparation of this program by 
the highway commission at so early 
a date was fortunate in that it gives 
Indiana a good start in the process- 
ing of its “backlog of orders” for the 
state highway system. Although 
most of this program is in the sur- 
vey and plan-drafting stages, many 
of the projects, particularly the im- 
provements such as resurfacing, wid- 
ening, etc., are complete with plans 
and specifications, and bids can be 
requested within 30 to 60 days after 
the close of the war. 

Indiana has delved further into 
its “backlog of orders” by supple- 
menting the original $160,861,000 
program with an outlined program 
for state highway improvements and 
outlines of two additional programs, 
one for the construction of a county 
highway trunk system, the other for 
the construction and improvement 
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of arterial city streets off the st 
highway system. 

Our supplementing state highw .y 
program as outlined plans the wid- 
ening of 1,838 miles of high-type 
pavement from its existing width of 
18 feet or less to a width of 24 fect, 
and 302 miles of streets in incorpo- 
rated cities and towns over which 
state highways are routed to a mini- 
mum width of 36 feet. This pro- 
gram will necessitate the widening 
or rebuilding of 402 bridges to a 
minimum width for a 24-foot road- 
way, and 40 bridges to a minimum 
width for a 36-foot roadway. As 
this type of improvement requires 
the minimum of engineering and 
plans, the greater part of this $79.- 
250,000 program can be prepared 
for contract shortly after the war. 

Reconstruction of 2,500 miles of 
county roads to provide a county 
trunk-road system with a driving 
surface not less than 18 feet in width 
and bridges of suitable clearance and 
safety, although but a small portion 
of the state’s county road mileage, 
would be a vast improvement in the 
counties’ primary road system. The 
cost of this program is estimated at 
$55,721,000. 

A program of city street improve- 
ment, including resurfacing, widen- 
ing, and curb, gutter and sidewalk 
construction together with new street 
construction for the purpose of elimi- 
nating congestion and to provide free 
and safe access through cities, has 
been outlined. This construction and 
improvement, which would also in- 
clude bridges and grade-separation 
projects, could be carried out at an 
estimated cost of $41,520,000. 

Post-war highway planning mect- 
ings have been held in such Indiana 
cities as Muncie, South Bend, Gary, 
Evansville, Terre Haute and In- 
dianapolis. At these meetings mem- 
bers of the State Highway Commis- 
sion, city and county officials and 
their respective engineering staf!s 
have discussed highway and strect 
improvements. As a result of the 
codperative action obtained in these 
meetings many meritorious projects 
have been identified and tentative 
plans laid to carry them out. 

These projects can in many cases 
be regarded as additions to the pro- 
grams outlined, while others which 
were in the programs were discussed 
with a view of clearing up details and 
correlating the thoughts and actions 
of the political units represented. 
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These meetings have proved to be 
very successful in the processing of 
Indiana’s “backlog of orders” and 
it is planned to hold them in all the 
larger cities. 

There is little prospect for raising 
the requisite funds for such large 
programs by state legislative enact- 
ments until long after the war, if at 
all. Recourse must be had, therefore, 
to greatly increased federal grants in 
aid if the funds are to be available 
in the early years of the post-war era. 

State Highway ComMtis- 
SION OF INDIANA 


SAMUEL C. HaADDEN, 
Chairman. 


Dec. 30, 1943. 


AT the recent 

election in Ken- 

tucky there was a 

change of admin- 

istration and we 

do not feel justified in issuing any 
statement on the post-war highway 
program until the new administra- 
tion takes hold. 

We have developed a large list of 
projects which are needed and would 
be available to such a program, and 
have surveys, plans and rights-of- 
way ready for an immediate letting 
of approximately $10,500,000 worth 
of work when the “Go” sign is given. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
T. H. CuTLer 
State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 8, 1943. 


WE are mak- 
ing completed 
plans to the ex- 
tent of our avail- 
able manpower, 
and have received approval from the 
Public Roads Administration of our 
program for such surveys and plans 
as covered in the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941. Kansas’ share in the 
$10,000,000 provided in this act is 
$252,000 federal aid, which, with 
our contribution of 50 per cent., con- 
templates a planning program of 
$504,000. Also, a planning program 
has been submitted as provided in 
Public Law 146, enacted by the Con- 
gress on July 13, 1943. This pro- 
gram, as submitted, contemplates an 
additional expenditure of $821,250 
of federal and state funds for com- 
pleted plans. 

Manpower permitting, this will 
give us completed plans for a pro- 
gram equal to several years’ normal 
program. The amount of contracts 
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let in each post-war year would de- 
pend on available finances. It is con- 
templated that plans and state fi- 
nances will be available so that this 
state will be able to let contracts to 
the extent that may be authorized in 
the bill that has been introduced in 
the Congress as HR 2426, which 
would mean a program of some $25,- 
000,000 per year, which is approxi- 
mately two and one-half times our 
normal construction expenditures. 
This would be divided among vari- 
ous types of construction, with a 
large portion being spent for high- 
type surfaces, together with the ne- 
cessary grading and structures. This 
work would be done by contract and 
could be started soon after the war. 

State Highway ComMMISSION 

OF KANSAS 
R. C. KEELING, 
State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 17, 1943. 


THE principal 
program of state 
highway work in 
Louisiana for 
the year 1944 
will consist of 
the continuance 
and/or comple- 
tion of those projects now under 
construction; the new construction 
of such access or other essential proj- 
ects as may be deemed necessary to 
the war effort or public health and 
safety during the year, the mainte- 
nance of the state highway system 
with an effort to preserve as nearly 
as practical the present condition of 
the system, and the planning, sur- 
veying, designing and preparation of 
plans for post-war projects. 

Funds available for highway 
maintenance and construction work 
during the year 1944, including both 
state and federal funds, will total 
approximately $31,360,470. How- 
ever, since the amount of new work 
will depend upon certifications by 
federal agencies and the availability 
of materials, equipment and labor, it 
is estimated that only $14,545,900 of 
this amount will be used for con- 
struction, maintenance and opera- 
tion during the year and the remain- 
der carried over for future work. 
This amount is exclusive of any un- 
foreseen military access projects that 
may arise during the year. 

New construction during the year 
1944 for projects which at the pres- 
ent time are reasonably expected to 





be carried out will amount to esti- 
mated cost of $2,684,197. The esti- 
mated cost during the year for con- 
tinuance and/or completion of those 
projects that were active at the be- 
ginning of the year will amount to 
$2,041,796, which added to the 
expected new work will make an 
estimated total of $4,725,993 to be 
expended on construction during 
1944. Compared with the total of 
$3,326,242 expended on construction 
in 1943, this will represent an in- 
crease of 42 per cent. in construction 
work for the coming year. How- 
ever, the 1944 total may be increased 
by any unforeseen military access 
roads that may be required during 
the year. 

The cost of routine and extraor- 
dinary maintenance for the year 
1944 on the maintained highway 
system of 14,523 miles, including 
work carried over from 1943, is esti- 
mated at $7,000,000.00. Every effort 
will be made to maintain the high- 
way system at the highest possible 
standards and while it is proposed 
to expend for regular maintenance 
in 1944 approximately $1,000,000 
more than the total expended in 
1943, it is expected that the physical 
condition of the roads by the end 
of 1944 will still be further below 
normal standards than at the end of 
1943. This additional deterioration 
is attributed to the curtailment of 
state funds available for this type of 
work and to the inability to replace 
surfacing or bridges that cannot be 
returned to normal condition by 
regular maintenance operations. 

State aid to parishes during the 
year 1944, as a form of assistance to 
the parishes in the resurfacing and 
reconditioning of an estimated 3,770 
miles of school bus routes, mail 
routes and farm-to-market roads, is 
expected to amount to a total of 
$1,284,132. Of this $457,278 will 
be for work carried over from 1943 
and $826,854 for new work during 
the year. During 1943 the state ex- 
pended $577,163 for such work. 

An accelerated program, to the 
limit of ability of the curtailed high- 
way forces, is expected during the 
year on the planning, survey, design- 
ing and preparation of plans for 
post-war projects. Louisiana has a 
tentative program of $208,000,000 
of construction work covering a six- 
year period following the war. Dur- 
ing 1944 the amount to be expended 
on post-war planning for this pro- 
gram is expected to amount to a 
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| of approximately $433,280, di- 

led into programs as follows: Ad- 

engineering, $100,000; post- 

investigations, $133,280; and 

t-war surveys, plans and esti- 
s, $200,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
D. Y. SmirH 
Director 


D 18, 1943 


WE have no 
nnual program 
or post-war 
ork in Maine 
the amount of 
ork performed 
iuny year will 
depend upon the 
ney available. 
We have a large 
number of sur- 
made and plans are from 10 
95 per cent. completed. It is 
timated that we could advertise 
thin thirty days after the war is 
er approximately $2,400,000 
orth of work; in sixty days, ap- 
oximately $4,900,000 worth and 
ithin six months about $6,250,000 
orth—a total of $13,500,000. 
STatE HiGHwAy COMMISSION 


R. M. Paice 
Office Engineer 





Dec. 8 1943 


THE proposed 
Post - War Con- 
struction Pro- 
gram of the 
Maryland State 
Roads Commis- 
is divided into four different 
ses, the first of which consists of 
projects on which the surveys and 
ans have been completed and all 
he rights-of-way have been ac- 
quired and for which contracts 
could be advertised immediately. 

The second classification covers 
projects on which the plans and sur- 
veys have been completed and some 
f the rights-of-way obtained. 

The third classification covers 
projects on which the surveys have 
een completed, but the plans have 
not been prepared and nothing has 
been done toward securing the rights- 
OI-way. 





The fourth classification covers 
projects where all the work, from 
making the surveys, preparing plans 
ind securing rights-of-way, must be 
done. 

These are projects throughout the 
tate and not in Baltimore and vi- 
nity. 
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In Baltimore and vicinity, there 
are four projects not include in the 
above-mentioned four classifications. 
These projects include a bridge across 
the Baltimore Harbor, the approach 
roads to the Harbor Bridge, that 
portion of the Baltimore-Washington 
Freeway which is to be constructed 
by the State of Maryland, namely, 
from Fort George Meade to a con- 
nection with Franklin and Mulberry 
Streets in the City of Baltimore (at 
Fort George Meade this section will 
connect with a similar section to be 
constructed by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration from Fort George 
Meade to Washington) ; and a grade- 
crossing elimination at Halethorpe, 
in Baltimore and vicinity. 

For planning these highways fed- 
eral funds have been made available 
to the State Roads Commission, 
through the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, to the amount, to date, of 
approximately $640,000, with the 
state matching these funds for the 
planning work. 

This requires that the program 
adopted by the state must be ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration, which has approved a part 
of the list of roads submitted. This 
will enable the State Roads Com- 
mission to proceed with its planning 
work without delay. The entire pro- 
gram as submitted is in the Public 
Roads Administration’s hands and 
approval of it in its entirety is ex- 
pected at an early date. 

Of the $50,000,000 worth of work 
herein programmed, $12,000,000 is 
for the Harbor Bridge. The State 
Roads Commission would expect it 
to be financed by the sale of Toll 
Revenue Bridge bonds to provide 
funds for its construction in the same 
manner as the Susquehanna and Po- 
tomac River Bridges were financed. 
This project, therefore, would be 
self-liquidating. 

Of the remaining $38,000,000, ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 would be 
spent on the new Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Freeway and the approaches 
to the Harbor Bridge. This would 
leave $22,000,000 to be spent on 
projects throughout the state. 

There has already been presented 
to the Congress a bill to provide 
$3,000,000,000 over a period of three 
years at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year for road construction through- 
out the entire country. Maryland’s 
share of this $1,000,000,000 a year 
would be approximately $10,000,000 
and over the three-year period would 
amount to $30,000,000. It is pro- 
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posed in the bill that the govern 
ment would pay 75 per cent. of th 
cost of roadways and the states woul, 
provide 25 per cent. If this bill 

enacted, the State Roads Commi 
sion would receive $30,000,000 fro: 
the government and would match 

with $10,000,000, giving them $40 
000,000 for their $50,000,000 pr 
gram, but inasmuch as the bridg 
would be a self-liquidating project 
they would have $40,000,000 for 

$38,000,000 program. This $38 
000,000, however, is only for con 
struction costs, and the rights-of-wa 
would be in addition to this and may 
amount to as much as $7,500,000. 

If the government does not pri 
vide the full amount of the $1,000.- 
000,000 a year requested in this bill, 
there will probably be certain fed 
eral-aid funds continued as they wer 
before the war, when Maryland wa: 
receiving about $1,250,000 a yea 
for federal-aid road construction. 

If the federal government should 
use all the money obtained from th 
motorists for road construction as 
they require the states to do, in- 
stead of Maryland receiving $30,- 
000,000 in three years, it would re- 
ceive approximately $20,000,000, and 
it is hoped that at least the $20.- 
000,000 will be distributed by the 
federal government to Maryland over 
the three-year period. 

The program, involving 247 miles 
of highways and six major structures, 
is comprised of extensions to, and a 
general rehabilitation of, the existing 
system of approximately 4,575 miles, 
of which 10 per cent. will be ready 
to place under contract on January 
1, 1944. 

It will require, during the period 
of construction, approximately 2,- 
000,000 barrels of cement, of which 
not more than 2 per cent. will b 
used in ready-mixed concrete; ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 tons of stone, 
gravel, and slag for coarse aggre- 
gates; and approximately 625,000 
tons of sand or fine aggregates. 

The program represents a capital 
investment of $11,000,000 in equip- 
ment and a labor cost of $17,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorKsS 

StaTE Roap ComMMISSION 

WILson T. BALLARD 
Chief Engineer 


Gave wilh 
War Savings Bonds 


Dec. 18, 1943 
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Officials See It 


IN turning 
from war to 
peace, we natur- 
ally want to do 
those things that 
will make this highly desirable tran- 
sition function smoothly and to pro- 
vide employment for the returning 
men in the armed services and to do 
those things necessary for the public 
welfare, which, in war, necessarily 
had to be neglected. 

In the consideration of a post-war 
program, the Department of Public 
Works of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts is concerned in sev- 
eral different directions. Transpor- 
tation, or the facilities for transpor- 
tation, is its chief concern. 

The department has to do with 
highway transportation, with water- 
ways transportation and with air 
transportation, and other things. 

In highway transportation — the 
largest and most important from the 
standpoint of work to be done and 
finances to be furnished — we are 
planning to construct or reconstruct 
approximately 450 miles of high- 
ways, including approximately 150 
bridges, the highways costing from 
$50,000 per mile to some as high 
as $350,000 per mile, and, if we in- 
clude the Boston Arterial Artery, the 
cost per mile is $5,000,000. The 
bridges will cost from $10,000 to $1.- 
900,000 each, making a grand total 
of approximately $150,000,000. 

This program is being studied by 
a special commission of the legisla- 
ture authorized in 1941 and again 
in 1943. ; 

If this program is completed, Mas- 
sachusetts for the first time in its 
history will have a network of high- 
ways that should move traffic free- 
ly, quickly, economically and with- 
out congestion or unusual risks to 
the traveling public. 

The question of the financing of 
this huge program is one of some 
concern and one on which the High- 
way Division of the Department of 
Public Works has been working for 
about a year through the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the Association of High- 
way Officials of the North Atlantic 
States. Being a vice-president and a 
member of the legislative committee 
of five of the first association and 
president of the second association, 
| can state that a great deal of work 
has devolved on a few of us in this 
post-war program. We filed two bills 
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with the Congress. One of these 
bills has been enacted and is now 
operating and the other is still pend- 
ing and hearings will be held short- 
ly. The first bill provided that cer- 
tain federal-aid funds which would 
have expired this year, be used for 
planning a post-war program, Mas- 
sachusets’ share being $670,000, to 
which the: Commonwealth would 
have to add a like amount, making 
a total of $1,340,000. If we are to 
have a program of $150,000,000 on 
highways, we have less than one- 
fourth of the funds necessary for 
plans but we have a good start. 

The Association of Highway Offi- 
cials of North Atlantic States and 
also the American association wants 
this post-war program to be carried 
out by contracts and competitive 
bidding. That is the sane and ra- 
tional way of carrying this program 
through to a successful completion. 

When we come to waterways or 
water transportation we are con- 
cerned with large terminals for 
transatlantic as well as coastwise 
shipping. Practically all our piers 
at present are leased to the federal 
government, either the Army or the 
Navy. We already have a bond is- 
sue to purchase and rebuild the Mys- 
tic Wharves of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. That will be a post-war 
effort. We may take over some ad- 
ditional piers if the price for which 
they are offered proves sufficiently 
attractive and we can secure suffi- 
cient additional business to warrant 
it. Many of our piers are being im- 
proved by the federal agencies using 
them. It is quite possible that we 
may expend from $5,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 for additional pier facilities. 
There will also have to be spent 
some money in dredging in various 
localities as well as other improve- 
ments to pier facilities. 

The Commonwealth through the 
Department of Public Works owns 
and maintains two large airports— 
the airport at East Boston and the 
airport at Bedford. The airport at 
Bedford has been taken over for the 
duration by the Army. The plans 
for the airport at East Boston call 
for its enlargement of from about 
300 acres, as at present, to nearly 
2.000 acres in the near future, with 
new and additional and longer run- 
ways, a new administration building, 
new cargo terminals and other im- 
provements, which will probably to- 
tal between $15.000.000 and $20.- 
000,000, 


When this project will have been 
completed, Massachusetts will really 
have one of the great airports of 
the country. 

In addition to the projects already 
discussed the department has other 
projects such as the erection of a 
new central garage at an estimated 
cost of $600,000 and 7 district office 
buildings at a cost of approximately 
$80,500 each in each of the 7 high- 
way districts in the Commonwealth. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLICcC WorkKs 


HERMAN A. MacDona.p 
Dec. 30, 1943 


Commissioner 


When the war 
ends, returning 
soldiers and war 
workers will want 
steady employ- 
ment, not the re- 
lief type of work. 
Highway con- 
struction will be 
an excellent way 
to span the transition period until 
factories are able to begin produc- 
tion of peace-time products. Con- 
sequently, the Michigan State High- 
way Department is devoting much 
time to the planning of post-war 
highways. Our post-war construction 
program will probably spread into 
every county in the state. Fortu- 
nately, it so happens that the coun- 
ties which will have the greatest 
unemployment, because of _ their 
present booming war factories, are 
the ones which will need the great- 
est new road mileage. 





Most state highway organizations 
have not been able to keep pace 
with the demand for highway facili- 
ties in the past. The future offers 
even more of a challenge because 
of the new-highway construction 
curtailment brought about by the 
war. 

The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment on December 1 of this year 
had a planned post-war program 
throughout the state of some $70,- 
000,000 worth of projects. Plans for 
projects valued at $38,000,000 are 
completed or nearing completion. 
Of this amount, $8,000,000 worth 
of projects can be advertised for 
bids within 30 days. Within 90 days 
an $11,000,000 program could be 
undertaken and within six months 
projects estimated at $19,000,000 
could be advertised for bids. This 
includes highways, bridges and grade 
separations. 

Seventy-four county road com- 
missions of the 83 counties in the 
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tate report a program of $219,003,- 
000 with completed surveys and 
lans for $13,243,000 of this amount. 
Estimates from the other counties 
ire anticipated within a few weeks. 

[n similar inquiries sent to Michi- 

cities 48 communities have re- 
orted thus far a total program to 
$115,442,000. Plans and 
urveys have been completed for 
$17,668,000 of construction work. 

Che Michigan State Highway De- 
partment, county road commissions 
ind Michigan cities are preparing 
the plans and blueprints now so that 
no time will be lost in starting high- 
way construction should the war end 
suddenly. 

However, since the advent of gas- 
line rationing and the subsequent 
continuous highway travel decline 
ind decrease in gasoline-tax reve- 
nues, most post-war planning is nec- 
essarily based on anticipated federal 
funds. 

Until such time as definite assur- 
ince is given that these funds will 
be granted and the approximate 
imounts for allotments determined, 

is premature to state which proj- 
cts will be started first and how 
many will be constructed. A mate- 
rials estimate, similarly, would be 
extremely difficult at present. 

CuHar.es M. ZIEGLER 


State Highway Commissioner 
Dec. 10, 1943 
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BEFORE the 
war the Minne- 
sota Department 
of Highways had 
made a survey of 
the construction 
needs of the state 
highway system, 
basedonthe 
findings of the Highway Planning 
Survey and supplemented by the 
judgment of the department’s engi- 
neering staff familiar with field con- 
ditions. The estimated needs on 
rural trunk highways include 4,526 
miles of grading and subgrade sta- 
bilization, 4,868 miles of low-type 
dustless surfacing, 3,015 miles of in- 
termediate type dustless surfacing, 
901 miles of high-type surfacing, 880 
miles of various types of regrading, 
widening and resurfacing, 547 high- 
way bridges including 55 railway- 
highway grade separations. The es- 
timated cost is $144,454,000, includ- 
ng rights-of-way. About two-thirds 
of this sum would be expended on 
federal-aid highways and the re- 
mainder on trunk highways not in 
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the federal-aid system. 

Since the Highway Planning Sur- 
vey covered mainly rural roads, the 
estimates of construction needs in 
urban areas are based on a less exact 
analysis, and only approximate esti- 
mates of costs can be given, but the 
estimate of $76,593,000 is believed 
to be conservative. This makes a 
total of $221,047,000 as the estimated 
cost of Minnesota’s trunk highway 
needs, based on pre-war construction 
costs. 

When this estimate of construction 
needs was made, it was called a ten- 
year program, as it would have re- 
quired at least that long for its com- 
pletion with pre-war revenues and 
the normal annual increase. When 
construction was drastically curtailed 
by war needs in 1941, this program 
became a post-war program, but the 
making of surveys and preparation 
of plans for individual projects was 
continued, although with reduced 
personnel. On September 1, 1943, 
the department had plans and speci- 
fications completed for 504 miles of 
grading, 46 miles of paving, 94 miles 
of gravel base and bituminous treat- 
ment, 76 miles of bituminous treat- 
ment, 10 miles of roadside develop- 
ment, and 38 bridges. Plans were in 
progress for an additional 380 miles 
of grading, 111 miles of paving, 10 
miles of roadside development and 
32 bridges. The estimated value of 
construction projects for which plans 
have been completed, wholly or in 
part, totals approximately $20,000,- 
000 exclusive of right-of-way costs. 
In addition to the projects for which 
plans had been completed or for 
which plans were in progress, there 
were 522 miles of work for which 
surveys were available for design and 
271 miles for which surveys were in 
progress. 

With this shelf of completed plans, 
it will be possible to start advertising 
for bids and letting contracts as soon 
as the war ends and funds, men and 
materials are available. It would be 
futile, however, to predict how much 
work can be undertaken in any one 
year or any stated period of years. 
No one knows if or when road-user 
revenues will return to pre-war lev- 
els and, unless they do, construction 
will be delayed. On the other hand, 
if the pending $3,000,000,000 three- 
year federal-aid bill or some other 
measure substantially increasing fed- 
eral aid should pass, it would make 
possible a rapid expansion of high- 
way construction. 

The department at the present 
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time has a fund of approxima‘ 
$12,000,000 set aside as a res 
fund for post-war construction. C, 
ceivably this fund could suffer a 
crease in case of a protracted \ 
but it is believed there should be 4 
balance more than ample to matc! 
federal-aid allotments for the f{ 
year’s program. Current reven 
from road-user taxes, increasing af 
the war, should more than sufficient 
ly provide the additional mo. 
needed to complete the state’s match- 
ing funds for the three-year program 

Any estimate of work to be under- 
taken in any year or period of years 
would also require knowledge of 
when and how the war will end. If 
all the enemy nations should capit- 
ulate at one time, it would make 
ample labor and material available 
very quickly. If, on the other hand, 
some enemy nations should quit and 
others continue the war, there might 
be a limited amount of labor and 
material available so that only a 
limited construction program might 
be undertaken. 

No great change in maintenance 
operations is contemplated for the 
post-war years. The policy in recent 
years has been to do very little of 
so-called betterments by mainte- 
nance, and consequently maintenance 
operations have become more or less 
stabilized. Maintenance expenditures 
have been in the neighborhood of 
$6,500,000 in each of the last four 
years and will probably continue 
somewhere around that level. 

MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT 
or HiGHways 
M. J. HorrMANN 
Commissioner of Highways 
Nov. 26, 1943 


WE are basing 
our post-war 
construction pro- 
gram on the pro- 
posed legislation 
now before th 
Congress which, 
with state funds, 
will give Missis- 
sippi about $25,- 
000,000 for each 
of the three years. 
Although at pres- 
ent we have 
practically no 
state funds for construction, our leg- 
islature meets in January, at which 
time we believe they will provide 
Mississippi’s pro rata of funds, and 
even though we would like to make 
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Officials See It 


definite plans for a longer period, 
we can only visualize what we would 
like to do after the proposed three- 
year program is completed. 

- Lack of engineering personnel has 
been our greatest handicap; how- 
ever, we are gradually increasing our 
small force, and have set as our goal 
completed plans for $10,000,000 
worth of work by July 1, 1944. 

Our maintenance expenditures 
have been curtailed, and although 
we have had to omit practically all 
the refinements carried on in normal 
times, we have kept the pavements 
and surfacing in very good condition 
considering the heavy damage our 
highways are suffering from concen- 
trated or heavy truck traffic brought 
about by war conditions. 

No detailed plan for betterments 
has been formulated; however, we 
have and will continue to act on 
each situation as fast as funds are 
available and conditions warrant. 

State Highway DEPARTMENT 
J. D. MoneTTE 


Acting Chief Engineer 
Dec. 17, 1943 


PROJECTS to 
cost about $6,- 
000,000 have 
passed the initial 
stages; that is, 
the preliminary 
work has been 
done and the 
rights-of-way have been acquired. 
Survey and design work on an addi- 
tional $11,000,000 program have 
necessary rights-of-way have not yet 
been acquired. Programs of consid- 
erable size are being developed for St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 
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MONTANA is 
one of those 
states in which 
the volume of 
highway con- 
struction during any particular pe- 
riod has been dependent upon the 
amount of federal funds becoming 
available under the federal-aid high- 
way act, a circumstance growing out 
of statutory provisions and the net 
revenue derived from the gasoline 
tax. Thus far, the net revenue 
available for construction has just 
about enabled the state to match its 
‘hare of the over-all amounts ap- 
propriated by the Congress during 
pre-war years. 
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Under the more favorable ratio of 
federal participation contained in 
legislation now before Congress, and 
upon the basis of an estimated state 
revenue during the first years fol- 
lowing termination of the war, we 
shall be able to obligate federal funds 
in the amount of about $8,000,000 
annually, if such a sum should be- 
come available. This statement is 
based upon a participating ratio on 
the part of the federal government 
of 784% per cent., thus calling for 
state funds of $2,200,000; in other 
words, an over-all construction and 
reconstruction program amounting 
to about $10,200,000 annually. Our 
maintenance and betterment expen- 
ditures will perhaps amount to $2,- 
500,000 during each of the few years 
following the end of the war. 

About 80 per cent. of the con- 
struction and reconstruction program 
will be made up of oiled-surface 
crushed-gravel roadway, and 20 per 
cent. will consist of steel, concrete 
and timber structures. 


MonTANA HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 
H. W. Hotmes 
State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 8, 1943 


THE Nevada 
Highway De- 
partment is de- 
veloping post- 
war plans which 
would involve 
the expenditure 
of approximately 
$75,000,000 for 
construction, re- 
construction and 
standardization of the state’s high- 
ways, building of bridges, elimina- 
tion of grade crossings in cities, ex- 
tension of highways into rural dis- 
tricts, farm-to-market roads, mine- 
access roads, and traffic safety. 

The program, now in course of 
preliminary preparation, will cover 
a post-war period extending over 
three years and will affect more than 
5,000 miles of highways in the state 
of Nevada. 

Designed to help cushion the 
shock of readjustment for the many 
men returning to civilian life from 
the armed services, and for the 
equally large group which will be 
forced to find other employment 
when defense industries close down 
at the end of the war, the program 
now in the designing and blueprint 
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stage has progressed satisfactorily 
towards its inauguration, and should 
be ready for adoption promptly 
when hostilities cease and conditions 
start forward on a peace-time basis. 

Financing of this extensive pro- 
gram will be, in large part, from 
funds set aside by the Congress for 
a post-war road-building program, if 
and when such an appropriation is 
made. In accord with the national 
plan whereby the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration allocates funds appro- 
priated by the Congress in propor- 
tion to eminent domain, population 
and traffic volume, Nevada will, un- 
der this program, begin to enlarge 
its present highway system, recon- 
struct worn-out stretches of the pres- 
ent highways, and build new roads 
into districts having promise for fu- 
ture expansion and development. 

Study and research of the needs 
for the state have been going on for 
some time and enough progress has 
been made along this line to indi- 
cate a definite program for the fu- 
ture standardization and improve- 
ment of the state’s arteries of traffic 
during the first few years of the post- 
war period. 

Under the present plan $38,037,- 
490 will be needed to construct, 
reconstruct and bring up to high 
standard 2,604 miles of federal-aid 
highways and rural routes in the 
state. In addition to this a tentative 
program applied to secondary or 
feeder roads calls for an expenditure 
of $34,500,000. This amount is be- 
lieved adequate to bring up to a 
high-class plane 2,300 miles of such 
highways in Nevada. 

A large proportion of the funds, 
when made available during the 
three-year post-war period will be 
expended on the building and _ re- 
building of so-called high-type high- 
ways, such as U S 40 (the Victory 
Highway), which traverses the state 
from east to west, in the northern 
part of the state. Other main arter- 
ies, including U S 50 (the Lincoln 
Highway), U S 6 (the Theodore 
Roosevelt Highway), U S 91 (the 
Arrowhead Trail), all east-west 
routes, will also be affected. The 
north-south primaries, such as U S$ 
395 in western Nevada, U S 95 
more to the central portion and U S 
93 (the International Four States) , 
will also come under this category. 

Quantities of materials td6 go into 
this program can not yet be defi- 
nitely established but it would in- 
volve large quantities of crushed 
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rock, sand, gravel, cement, bitumi- 
nous and oil products. 

There will be considerably over 
(50 miles of new, so-called low-type 
roads included in this program, while 
$6,560,680 has been tentatively al- 
located for the construction of 713.35 
miles of farm-to-market and mine- 
to-market roads. 

Included in the proposed highway- 
improvement program for the post- 
var period is $3,268,750 for con- 
truction of highways through cities, 
including the elimination of hazard- 
ous grade crossings. In Reno an 
mbitious undertaking which calls 
for the placing of railroad tracks, 
now running through the city, be- 
ww the street level, is to be consid- 
ered as a part of the program. This 
project has been under considera- 
tion for several years, but war-time 
conditions temporarily necessitated a 
detour. In the post-war vision this 
project will be given high priority 
ind it has an excellent chance of be- 
ing completed. The estimated cost 
of this work, on the present price- 
of-materials basis, has been placed at 
approximately $1,500,000. 

In Clark County construction of 
the proposed Charleston Boulevard 
underpass in Las Vegas, at a cost of 
$500,000 is also included in the plans. 

lhe elimination of grade crossings 
in other parts of the state is being 
considered too, and it is the objec- 
tive of the State Highway Depart- 
ment to make Nevada following the 
war as free from dangerous grade 
crossings as is possible. Under pres- 
ent conditions there are very few 
such grade crossings which could be 
listed as extremely hazardous. 

The highway-building sphase of 
the war-reconstruction period prob- 
ibly will be one of the principal 
sources for absorbing manpower 
throughout the nation, and it has 
been estimated that a highway con- 
struction program, nation-wide in 
scope, calling for the expenditure of 
$1,000,000,000 would provide em- 
ployment on road-building projects 
to 750,000 men. On that basis the 
$75,000,000 which Nevada hopes to 
spend on the 5,000 miles of roadway, 
plus the additional manpower need- 
ed for the grade-crossing elimination 
projects would provide work for ap- 
proximately 28,500 men during the 
three-year period. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Rosert A. ALLEN 


State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 20, 1943 
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EARLY in 1943 
there was pre- 
sented to the 
Committees of 
the Congress, informally, a proposal 
for the appropriation of $3,000,000,- 
000 for federal aid—said sum to be 
made available 14 each year for a 
3-year period and to be released af- 
ter the emergency, declared by the 
President on May 27, 1941, no longer 
exists. Under the terms of the 
proposed bill Nebraska would re- 
ceive approximately $17,000,000 an- 
nually for each of the three years, 
which sum is to be matched on a 
75 per cent.-25 per cent. basis, mak- 
ing it necessary for Nebraska to have 
available for matching purposes $6,- 
000,000 each year. This sum is con- 
siderably larger than the funds nor- 
mally available for highway con- 
struction. 


NEBRASKA 


However, assuming that no emer- 
gency exists during the year 1944, 
it appears that with the $3,531,000 
balance we would have sufficient 
funds to match the first year’s pro- 
gram and would be short of neces- 
sary funds for matching purposes 
during the second and third years- 
the total shortage for each year being 
around $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 
With funds proposed in the bills be- 
fore the Congress we would have 
a construction program of approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 a year, or a total 
for the three-year period of $69,- 
000,000. 


Total expenditure for construction 
during a 5-year period covering the 


years 1938 to 1942 inclusive was 
$31,231,000 so that the total con- 
struction program for the 3-year pe- 
riod as proposed by the bill before 
the Congress would make available 
a construction program over twice 
as large as that constructed in the 
5-year period mentioned. 


In reviewing the condition of the 
highways in Nebraska we find there 
is need for considerable improve- 
ment to build the state’s system up 
to adequate standards and to serve 
the traffic demands which exist now 
and which will be greater during the 
peace-time period. Recent counts 
show traffic off 16 per cent. so far 
this year as compared to 1942 and 
29 per cent. as compared to 1941. 
Many roads on the state system now 
maintained have never been con- 
structed to a designed grade and re- 
quire complete rebuilding. A large 
number of miles constructed in pre- 
vious years now requires rebuilding 


As the Highwey 


due to obsolescence and further ce 
to change in the design and spevd 
of motor vehicles. Many inadeq 
cies in the present system w 
brought out some time ago by 
road inventory conducted by 
Highway Planning Survey. This 
port pointed out the many short 
sight - distances, narrow _ bridees. 
sharp turns, narrow pavements, and 
other inadequacies too innumera))|; 
to mention. 


It will further be necessary to re- 
build large mileages of bituminous 
roads which have deteriorated du 
to lack of adequate maintenance 
during the period of emergency. In 
normal times these surfaces could 
have been maintained in a satisfac- 
tory manner, but due to the short- 
age of equipment and labor they 
have deteriorated to the point where 
they now require complete recon- 
struction. Many miles of bituminous 
roads built during the past hav 
been of the light type, and exper- 
ience during the past few years, as 
shown by failures, indicates — th: 
necessity of rebuilding these roads to 
a higher standard. It is also neces- 
sary to construct the highways that 
normally would have been carried 
out by our annual construction pro- 
gram, since such work has been re- 
stricted for the past two years due 
to the war. The following summary 
will show the present status of work 
required to properly improve the 
highway system and the estimated 
cost of the proposed construction: 


1. There are 9,119 miles of roads 
on state highway system, which ar 
marked and maintained by this de- 
partment. Of this mileage, 5,60) 
miles is federal highways, or primar\ 
roads, and the remainder of 3,51% 
miles, with a few exceptions, & 
known as federal-aid ‘secondary, 01 
feeder, roads. 


2. Status of the primary system 


as follows: 

450 miles, not constructed to designed 
grade, but now under state main- 
tenance 

1,625 miles required reconstruction, 1” 
cluding bridges and grade separa- 
tions (exclusive of surfacing) 
miles requires initial bituminous 
surfacing 
miles requires reconstruction ‘ 
second-state bituminous surfacing 
miles requires rigid type pavemen' 
miles of concrete pavement 
quires resurfacing . 
miles of pavement widening, 1 
cluding four lanes 
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Officials See It 


955 miles considered adequate 

It is estimated that the above im- 
yrovements on the primary system 
vill cost approximately $67,305,000. 

3. Status of the secondary sys- 

m (miles on state system othe 
than primary) is as follows: 

930 miles, not constructed to designed 
grade, but now under state main- 
tenance 

560 miles requires reconstruction, in- 
cluding bridges and grade separa- 
tions (exclusive of surfacing 

260 miles requires initial bituminous 
surfacing 

150 miles requires reconstruction or 
second-stage bituminous surfacing 

20 miles requires rigid type pavement 

5 miles of concrete pavement requires 
resurfacing 
1.874 miles considered adequate 

It is estimated that the above im- 
provements on the secondary sys- 
tem will cost approximately $17,- 
685,000. 

+. Estimated cost of needed im- 
provements on both primary and 
secondary systems, as now consti- 
tuted: 

Primary $67 305.000 
Secondary, $17,685,000 
Total $84,990,000 

This total of $84,990,000 is a sum- 
mary and an estimate of the cost of 
bringing the roads now a part of 
the state and federal system, and 
roads maintained by the state, up to 
what we now consider adequate 
standards. The federal-aid secon- 
dary, or feeder-road, system as per- 
mitted by federal regulations com- 
prises 10,045 miles. 3,384 miles of 
these secondary roads is now in- 
cluded in and forms a part of the 
state highway system. The status, 
or need, for improvement of these 
),384 miles has been given under 
Item No. 3. The remaining 6,661 
miles is made up of important county 
and township roads—these having 
been selected by careful studies 
as to present traffic and future traf- 
nc. 

Some of these roads have been 
constructed by various governmental 
units and might be considered ade- 
quate, but on the majority the drain- 
age structures are narrow, waterways 
restricted, alignment is not satisfac- 
tory, and for the most part they are 
merely blade-grader roads. It is esti- 
mated it will cost $49,957,000 to 
struct. this 6,661 miles of secon- 
ry system to federal-aid secondary 
ndards. 

With reference to the transporta- 

tion systems in urban areas (an 
urban area, as defined by the pro- 
posed legislation in the Congress, is 


( 


] 
Q 
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the area in and around cities of 
10,000 population and over) we find 
that these systems are made up large- 
ly of streets which originally were 
constructed for strictly residential 
areas. ‘The pavements are inade- 
quate in design and the streets are 
too narrow to serve as modern 
thoroughfares. Up to the present 
time we have inventoried urban road 
project needs totalling $5.330.000. 
We have knowledge of the desir- 
ability of a great number of addi- 
tional projects on which no estimates 
are available at this time but will 
be added to the $5,330,000. 

Summarizing the total require- 
ments to adequately improve the 
state highway system in Nebraska, 
we find that the total estimated cost 
is $140,277,000. From these figures 
it is very plain to see that although 
the program proposed is a very large 
one it still falls short of completing 
our road system in Nebraska by some 
99 per cent. 

DEPARTMENT OF RoaDs AND 
IRRIGATION 
WarDNER G. Scortr 


Nov. 26, 1943 State Engineer 


BECAUSE of 
the stoppage of 
construction 
work during the 
recent past, we in 
New York nat- 
urally are utiliz- 
ing the highway forces still in our 
employ in the preparation of con- 
tracts to be undertaken at such time 
as we are again permitted by the fed- 
eral government to let contracts for 
highway work. 
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If another year passes by before 
construction operations can be again 
undertaken, the department will 
have had prepared a very generous 
amount of reconstruction work ready 
for the letting of contracts. 

We are contemplating the com- 
pletion of plans covering work to 
the extent of approximately $100,- 
000,000 for each of several years 
after a resumption of highway 
building. These plans will cover 
highways on our normal state high- 
way system, bridges, the elimination 
of existing highway-railroad grade 
crossings, the reconstruction of old 
highway - railroad structures, the 
buiding of our proposed Thruway 
across the state, as well as extensive 
parkway construction. 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 
Division oF HiGHWays 


H. O. ScHERMERHORN 
Nov. 29, 1943 Commissioner 


THERE are 1,- 
423 miles of 
trunk-line high- 
ways and 2,315 
miles of sec- 
ondary highways 
in New Hamp- 
shire. Of the 
latter, 147 miles 
has yet to be con- 
structed. Our 
planning survey 
shows that 370 
miles of this sys- 
tem should be 
constructed or 
reconstructed at an estimated cost 
of $21,210,000. There are 65 bridges 
and grade separations that will cost 
$5,325,000. 

The plans for projects amounting 
to $1,000,000 are practically com- 
plete, outside the rights-of-way 
which are being acquired as fast as 
possible. 

The survey is completed and plans 
are partially ready for 20 miles of 
limited-access 4-lane divided high- 
way from the Massachusetts state 
line to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
there connecting with the interstate 
by-pass between New Hampshire 
and Maine. This project is esti- 
mated to cost $2,500,000. 

At the present time we are con- 
centrating our efforts on 51 projects 
varying in length from 1 to 10 miles. 
The surveys and plans are progress- 
ing satisfactorily so that by January 
1, 1945, 100 miles of this program, 
including 20 bridges, at an estimated 
cost of $8,000,000, can be ready for 
contract. 





HiGHWAY DEPARTMENT 
Freperic E. Everett 
Commissioner 


jan. 4, 1944 


FOR its _ post- 
war highway 
program the New 
Jersey State 
Highway Depart- 
ment has com- 
pleted prelim- 
inary work on 
improve- 
ments represent- 
ing an investment 
of approximately 
$150,000,000. 
Our depleted 
department forces are carrying on 
with patriotic zeal and they have 
completed plans for $25,000,000 
worth of road and bridge construc- 
tion. By April this total will be in- 
creased by $5,000,000 additional. 
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struction. By April this total will 
increased by $5,000,000 addi- 
nal. 
lend 
ideally to a con- 
program than practically 
ny other feature of public endeavor. 
Chey give ample work for those who 
int it; the operatives will avoid 
the stigma of “relief workers”; and 
imperatively needed arteries can be 
available in a comparatively 
brief period of time. Another ad- 
vantage is that the projects are avail- 
le in all parts of the state and 
nside virtually every municipality. 
he New Jersey State Legislature 
s created a commission under the 
hairmanship of Senator Howard 
Eastwood to consider measures for 
the prevention of a depression in the 
yost-war period and we feel certain 
that highway construction will have 
: leading place in the programs that 
re formulated. 
State HiGHway DEPARTMENT 
SPENCER MILLER, Jr. 
State Highway Commissioner 
22, 1943 
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AN ESTIMATE 
s recently been 
yrepared on the 
mount of high- 
ay-construction work which will be 
ceded to bring the primary and 
secondary road systems in North 
Carolina up to the proper standard. 
Che total of this estimate amounts 
) approximately $175,000,000. How 
rapidly we will be able to carry this 
onstruction program forward will 
depend largely upon the amount of 
federal appropriations that aye made 
for post-war programs. If sufficient 
federal funds are available over a 
five years subsequent to 
the ending of the war, so they may 
be matched on a 25-75 per cent. ba- 
that is 25 per cent. state funds 
ind 75 per cent. federal funds) to 
take care of the construction pro- 
gram above referred to, it is be- 
lieved we will have sufficient funds 
to handle such a program. 

[he great bottleneck we are now 
experiencing in planning this pro- 
‘ram is in securing necessary engi- 
neering personnel, including drafts- 
men and designers, as well as 
locating engineers. Since the begin- 
ning of the war we have lost ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of our 
engineering personnel in the drafting 
and design departments, and have 
recently had very little success in 
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period of 
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"RECONSTRUCTION. NEEDED ) ON MAIN OR 
(Prepared by the Amer 
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Roads That 

Roads That | Should Be Reloes 
| 


Should Be Rebuilt 


Roads That 
Should Be Widened (Therefore Requi: 


na C onstructio 


Alabama.......| 


Arizona....... | 


Arkansas 
California...... 


Cx 


Connecticut... .| 
Delaware . 


jlorado....... 


170 


610 | 


930 
192 | 


Estimated 
Cost 


3, 825,000 
32,150,000 
25,617,000 | 
35,458,000 
10,314,000 | 
10,400,000 

4,068,000 


1,165 
(ly | 
2.141 | 
226 | 
1,489 | 
367 
84 


Estimated 
Cost 


29,125,000 
! 4,500,000 
19,631,000 
13,019,000 


527 
272 

1,794 
692 | 





675 | 
577 


30,785,000 
15,500,000 
1,104,000 


Estimat 
> ost 


21 080 1) 

9,000,000 
56,415 OOO 
104,913,000 


34,521,000 
195,300,000 
6,960,000 


70 | 
80,929,000 
29,310, 000 1. 154 | 
2,820,000 55 | 
57,075,000 | 309 | 
66,928,500 1,180 | 


Premems.......° 
Georgia........ 
Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 


3,9 50 | 1,315,000 


| 
665 | 15,983,000 35 | 
38,808,000 
4,740 | 16,400,000 
679 | 63,310,000 
830 | 27,791 200 
380 | 12,670,000 
1,707 | 56,507,000 
1,642 | 52,760,814 
25,000,000 


97 | 
1,325 
904 | 


17,310,000 
2,060,000 
30,165,000 
31,984,300 
29,400,000 | 
11,091,000 
6,637,550 
86,000,000 


360 | 


3. 4: 50 | 
Kansas | 4,122 | 
Kentucky?®.... .| 225 | 
Louisiana. ..... | 1,700 | 


114,050,000 | 
79,142,000 
5,794,194 
23,000,000 | 
26, 000, 000 
9,055,500 
43,000,000 
92,498,000 


4, 200 | 
442 | 
662 | 

2,200 0 | 

| 623 

Maryland...... 238 

Massachusetts 475 | 

Mic higan Af. 1,688 


1 000,000 
2,008,000 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
12,059,000 
1,705,000 
11,304,000 
9,500,000 


8, 000.000 
52, 510,500 
73,000,000 

233,675,000 

58. 280,000 
63,135,000 

5,891,000 

6,000,000 


30 | 
56 | 
120 | 
200 | 





127, 575,000 
5,738,500 
16,127,000 
50,600,000 
49, 650, 000 
532,722,270 
15,200,000 
20, 685, 500 | 


Minesente 3,500 
Mississippi... . . 250 
Missouri 676 | 
Montana?. 2,000 | 


900° | 
68 | | 
216 | 
630 


3,800,000 
3,635,800 
6,700,000 
73,260,000 
17. 266.680 
200,000,000 
35,700,000 
6,000,000 


Nolen ‘lien. 5,666 | 
Nevada. 52.719 
New H: ampshire 380 | 
New Jersey 103 





235 | 
42,724,660 558 | 
90,000,000 500 | 
11,500,000 | 1,020 

200,000 200 | 


Nae Menieo. 7, 459 
New York Dy 3,000 
North Carolina 360 | 
North Dakota .| 2,000 | 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


10. 506, 430° 
225,000,000 
12,200,000 | 


2.738 | 
3,000 | 
960 | 





91,500,000 
25,000,000 


105,000,000 | 
75,000,000 | 
22,000,000 | 
242,988,000 | 


1,500 
2,000 
1,190 
2,024 


303,200,000 
10,000,000 
304 | 7,000,000 | 2,306 | 108,000,000 
427 | | 29,393, 000 338 136, 623,000 

5, 665, 000 . 30 
18,000,000 | / 15,000,000 400 | 
50,670,000} 239 | 1,022,000 413 6,232,000 
25,000,000 | 1,220} 13,000,000} 1,150 | 100,000,000 
450,000,000 4,000 | 120,000,000 | 4,000 | 160,000,000 
28,100,000 | 325 8,000,000 450 | 12,500,000 
1,275,000 17 | 1,687,000 


17,308,000 54 | 
20,490,000 | 1,272 32,865,000 1,545 | 50,636,000 


7 000,000 


10, 107 | 


400 | 700 | 


Rhode Island. . .| 60 
South Carolina . | 600 
South Dakota’..| 3,990 


Tennessee... .. .| 500 


5, “100, 000 
16,000,000 


9,000 

825 
Vermont....... 402 | 
Vi irginis ’ ‘et 701 | 
W: ashington” 670 

West Virginia. .| 200 4,300,000 ; E 5 1,500 
Wisconsin 113,000 | '! 140,000,000 
Wyoming 12 500 | '2 15,000,000 





“35, 100 000 
101,000,000 





2 606, 959, 894 


1,192,451,010 | 36,927 | 2,418,982.99! 


Tote ls ond. Avi gs. 74,885 46. 6: 54 | 


1Mileage not given, urban areas only. 

“Montana states that it will take $8,000,000.to complete unimproved mileage. 

%Includes trunk-line system. 

4220 miles of the trunk-line system is adequate for 1950 traftic. 

®Includes widening. 

®Estimates based on pre-war construction costs: do not include engineering costs. 

7In addition, Ohio has 42,600 culverts and 425 railroad grade-crossing separations, at 
cost of $100,000,000, which should be widened or rebuilt. 

S8Includes grade-crossing eliminations. 
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Miles 


| 845 


1,672 
H 273 
1,528 


3, 194 


1,136 
324 
4.650 


2 491 
6,120 
1,892 
3,150 


8,030 
6,271 
49} 5 29 


1100 


788 
758 
835 
3,102 


6,000 
1,353 

985 
2,790 


5,906 


3,021 
148 


1,160 
3,400 
3,000 

500 


8,466 


as to 


Totals 


Estimated 
Cost 


54,030,000 
45,650,000 
101,663,000 
153,390,000 


75,620,000 
221,200,000 
12,132,000 
98,227,000 


85,428,000 
21,280,000 
150,550,000 
126,704,000 


156,120,000 
146,740,000 

65,192,558 
134,000,000 


35,000,000 
63,574,000 
121,000,000 
334,173,000 


197,914,000 
70,578,500 
1533 322,000 
66,100,000 


55,950,000 


36,358,070 
21,900,000 
146,906,000 


70,497,770 
515,000,000 
59,400,000 
66,200,000 


499,700,000 
110,000,000 
137,000,000 
409,004,000 


13,705,000 
49,000,000 
57,924,000 
138,000,000 


730,000,000 
48,600,000 
20,270,000 

103,991,000 


45,100,000 
159,300,000 
140,000,000 

15,000,000 


6,218,393,898 


red to make these roads 


tinlates necessary construction 
ey ‘ond Public Roads Administration as of 
lequate for 1940 traffic volumes. 
adequate for 
“These figures include only the needed constructi 

not include any of the lesser important 
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Number 


346 
39 
2,094 


256 


89 
46 
45 


771 


200 

23 
212 
160 


1,400 
1,363 
660 
6,000 
80 
66 
(14 
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‘Includes relocating and widening 
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niles at an estimated cost of $33 
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Estimated 
Cost 


3,502,000 
2,800,000 
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15,400,000 
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2,910,000 
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replacing this personnel. A _ large 
portion of these employees left to 
enter the various phases of the armed 
service, and it will be impossible to 
get any of them back until some 
time after the war is over, and they 
have been released from service. 

There has been practically no new 
construction work, with the excep- 
tion of access roads to military estab- 
lishments, in this state during the 
past two years, and this condition is 
similar to that which exists through- 
out the Nation. During this time 
the existing trunk-line highways have 
been carrying the heaviest burden 
they have ever been forced to handle 
in taking care of the large tonnage 
of war materials, as well as those 
required for civilian needs. This 
heavy concentrated traffic has neces- 
sarily resulted in much damage and 
accelerated deterioration, and_ this 
has taken place at a time when ma- 
terials, equipment, and manpower 
are most difficult to obtain for taking 
care of our road system. 

We realize that no additional con- 
struction work of any consequence 
can be done until after the war, and 
even then it will require some time 
before the necessary machinery can 
be set up to begin a large construc- 
tion program. This holiday in con- 
struction will mean that many of the 
highways will be in extremely bad 
condition and will require rebuilding 
and relocating, as soon as the neces- 
sary equipment can be set up to take 
care of this work. The greatest high- 
way-construction program in_ the 
history of this state, as well as the 
Nation, will be needed when the war 
is over, and it will be one of the 
finest mediums through which em- 
ployment can be taken care of dur- 
ing the transition period just after 
the war. 

It is our plan to carry on a normal 
maintenance program which will be 
ample to adequately maintain the 
highways in this state, as soon as it 
is possible to secure the necessary 
equipment and manpower for that 
purpose. While the highway revenue 
has been very materially reduced, 
due to the rationing of motor ve- 
hicles, tires and gasoline, at the same 
time it is believed we will have ample 
funds to take care of the normal 
maintenance required and also a sub- 
stantial amount to participate in a 
large federal co6éperative construc- 
tion program. 

State HiGHWaAy AND PuBLi 
Works COMMISSION 
W. VANCE Baise 


State Highway Engineer 
Dec. 7, 1943 
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WE have not 
ipleted our 
t-war pro- 
m but we es- 
nate that ap- 
roximately 2,200 
les of highway on our primary 
tem should be rebuilt at a cost of 
$66,000,000. On this mileage there 
about 200 bridges to be rebuilt 
widened at an estimated cost of 
$8.000.000. 


N. DAKOTA 


\s our post-war construction pro- 
ram is largely dependent on federal- 
| appropriations we are not in a 
ition to indicate the extent of our 
rogram for each of the first five 
years, however we have 
irveys and plans practically com- 
leted for 450 miles of highway. 
[f funds, both federal-aid and 
tate, are made available, we can 
obably handle a $10,000,000 con- 
truction program for each of the 
first five post-war years. This would 
be approximately double our largest 
nnual pre-war program. 


St-war 


Nortu Dakota STATE 
Highway DEPARTMENT 
J. S. Lams 
State Highway Commissioner 
Dec. 8, 1943 


OREGON is de- 
veloping its post- 
war_ highway- 
construction pro- 
gram with the 
expectation of 
having for ex- 
approximately $20,000,- 
(00 per year for three years. The 
rogram will consist largely of proj- 
cts to modernize sub-standard 
primary highways, but will include, 
lso, considerable arterial street 
ynstruction in cities and secondary- 
ad improvement in rural areas. 
[The Oregon department has not 
et made a selection of the projects 
to be undertaken during the three- 
ir post-war period, and can not 
lo so until the Congress has acted 
n the road bill now on its calendar, 
but the Oregon state highway de- 
irtment is proceeding with surveys 
or many desired improvements and 
uilding-up its backlog of survey in- 
formation so that when the proper 
time arrives projects can be selected 
nd promptly developed to suit the 
quirements as they then are found 
to be. Estimated costs for improve- 
ments for which surveys are already 
ompleted, or in progress, total more 
than $50,000,000, and by the end of 
1944 the total will be increased to 
$60,000,000 or 70,000,000. 
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No difficulty is anticipated in be- 
ing able to issue contracting plans as 
rapidly as contractors’ facilities will 
be able to take the work on. 


OREGON STATE HIGHWAY 
CoMMISSION 

R. H. BALpock 

State Highway Engineer 


Dec. 31, 1943 


WE in Ohio 
have detailed 
plans and specifi- 
cations developed 
for 125 projects, 
which would cost 
in excess of $20,- 
000,000 to build. 

We are now working on a federal- 
aid advanced engineering program 
and a federal-aid post-war engineer- 
ing program which, when plans are 
completed, will provide projects 
totalling approximately $180,000,- 
000. In addition to these federal- 
aid programs, we also have a strictly 
state program which, when com- 
pleted, will involve approximately 
another $170,000,000 in construction 
plans. 

In summary our total post-war 
program which we hope to develop 
involves approximately $370,000,000 
worth of construction work. We also 
expect to increase our plans com- 
pleted from the present figure of 
$20,000,000 to approximately $60,- 
000,000 by August 1, 1944. 

STATE OF On10 DEPARTMENT 
or HIGHWAYS 
M. D. SHAFFER 
Chief Engineer 
Bureau of Location & Right 
of Way 
Dec. 23, 1943 


WE in Oklaho- 
ma are thor- 
oughly in accord 
with the post- 
war highway proposals made up to 
this time and should the bill that is 
now pending before the Congress be- 
come a law it will be the purpose of 
this commission to take full advan- 
tage and benefit of the program in 
every respect. 

We are doing a great deal of en- 
gineering and making many prepa- 
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rations at this time, feeling t! 
there is no doubt about the pass. 
of the bill. 

The State of Oklahoma will 
in a position to take advantage of 
the funds made available by 
federal government through the re¢ 
ular federal-aid program or any s; 
cial legislation that may come about 

We feel the dire need of such 
program to take care of post-war e1 
ployment and we are very anxiou 
that post-war employment be fu: 
nished largely through highway 
construction instead of such a pro- 
gram as was had back in the ear! 
days of the recent depression. 

State Highway Commissio> 


Ben T. CuILper 
Chairmay 


Dec. 28, 1943 


THE  40,600- 

mile state high- 

way system ol 

Pennsylvania 

with few excep- 
tions is meeting in a satisfactory 
manner the traffic requirements of a 
war economy. Many of our roads 
are obsolete and are approaching 
the limits of their economic life. 
The postponement of necessary re- 
construction during the war period 
is adding rapidly to the backlog of 
vitally needed reconstruction and 
modernization. 

A detailed inspection of our stat 
highway system by our field engi- 
neers discloses that an expenditur 
of $500,000,000 of improvement and 
modernization will be necessary with- 
in the next five years to provide th: 
proper facilities for our post-wa! 
traffic requirements. Of this amount. 
more than 90 per cent. should be 
expended on our roads and streets 
carrying 1,500 or more vehicles pe! 
day, which have been bearing th’ 
brunt of our war traffic. The re- 
mainder would be required on ou! 
secondary system. 

This responsibility is being pro- 
grammed at approximately $1(\).- 
000,000 per year. Compared with 
past performances, this program pe! 
year is double our 1941 accomplish- 
ments of $50,000,000 and 60 pe! 
cent. greater than our $63,000.00 
state-highway improvement program 
of 1930. 

An analysis of a $100,000,000 an- 
nual state-highway improvement 
program shows the following appro%- 
imate division of functional costs: 
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$10,000,000 for rights-of-way. 

2. $10,000,000 for department 
force construction program to sta- 
bilize maintenance organization 
throughout the year. 

». $80,000,000 for contract con- 
struction. 

$100,000,00 for the total program. 

Right-of-way costs are premised on 
average conditions. A large volume 
of urban construction would increase 
this cost most materially. 

[he expenditure of $10,000,000 
per year for improvements by de- 
partment forces 1S necessary to pro- 
vide employment during the con- 
struction season for approximately 
3,000 employees who are necessary 
in spring and winter maintenance, 
supplementing the 7,000 regular em- 
ployees necessary for normal mainte- 
nance activities. 

Contract construction of $80,000,- 
000 per year can be accomplished by 
the contractors available in Pennsyl- 
vania for this class of work. Penn- 
sylvania can supply the necessary 
materials for this undertaking with- 
out any strain on the available 
sources of supply. 

The present maintenance and de- 
partment force construction organi- 
zation of approximately 10,000 men 
is and will be adequate to meet all 
maintenance responsibilities if the 
war ends in the reasonably near fu- 
ture. There may be a slight increase 
in maintenance personnel, directly 
after the close of the war to meet 
postponed requirements during the 
war period. 

On an $80,000,000 annual state- 
highway contract construction pro- 
gram, it is safe to assume that 25 per 
cent., or $20,000,000 will be expend- 
ed for direct labor on the job site. 
This sum will provide work for ap- 
proximately 15,000 men per year. 
Assuming that for every man directly 
on the job, 2% men are necessary to 
produce and manufacture the re- 
quired equipment and materials, a 
program of this magnitude will pro- 
vide employment for approximately 
3,000 men in industry. This pro- 
gram will, therefore, provide employ- 
ment for approximately 48,000 men 
on the job and on the supply lines. 
lt is most obvious that this will be 
a decided asset in providing employ- 
ment during a post-war period to aid 
private industry in maintaining the 
ivil economy of our nation. 

There is much discussion on the 
ubject of preparing detailed plans 
and specifications by the states and 
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local communities, so that they may 
be available for starting work imme- 
diately after the close of hostilities. 
Excessive emphasis is being placed 
upon the federal government making 
funds for such activities available to 
state highway departments. Money 
is not the prime requisite. The prin- 
cipal cause of delay is the acute 
shortage of qualified personnel. In 
Pennsylvania we are operating our 
engineering department with 38 per 
cent. of our 1941 personnel. Until 
qualified men are released from in- 
dustry and the armed forces, this 
shortage will continue to exist. We 
are working the existing personnel 
overtime and are endeavoring to se- 
cure new employees wherever and 
whenever possible, including women 
and college students. We are also 
engaging private engineering firms 
on large specific projects to prepare 
surveys and plans. 

To complete the necessary field 
and office details for such a large 
program in Pennsylvania would be a 
large assignment under normal con- 
ditions. Under the present shortage 
of manpower it is a very difficult 
task, but it must be accomplished. 

By the earnest and sincere coép- 
eration of everyone interested in the 
construction industry we feel in 
Pennsylvania that the necessary im- 
provements can be completed and 
that essential public works can pro- 
vide supplementary employment to 
private industry in such a manner 
that it will be unnecessary to return 
to W.P.A. or similar relief agencies 
in the post-war period. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Joun U. SHROYER 
Secretary of Highways 
Dec. 16, 1943 


RHODE IS- 
LAND in com- 
mon with the 
other states of 
the Union is pre- 
paring a_ pro- 
gram of bridge, 
highway and 
grade - crossing 
elimination con- 
struction for 
post-war initiation as quickly as the 
handicap of reduced personnel will 
permit. 

An inventory of necessary high- 
way and bridge improvements, con- 
struction and reconstruction shows a 
total estimate cost of approximately 
$30,000,000. Based on the $50,000,- 
000 made available by the Congress 
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for preliminary and advanced engi- 
neering studies and surveys and 
plans, of which Rhode Island’s share 
is $250,000, we are submitting a 
program for federal approval ap- 
proximating a total cost of $15,000,- 
000. This program is normally ex- 
pected to be put under construction 
during the first three years succeed- 
ing the declaration of the end of the 
present emergency by the President. 

Until the Congress makes known 
through legislation its definite inten- 
tions as to subsidies for highways and 
bridges and the interval of time dur- 
ing which those subsidies are to be 
used, it is difficult, and, in fact, not 
feasible to set up a definite program 
or time schedule for post-war work 
along the lines mentioned. Conse- 
quently, we are not yet in a position 
to state what our expenditures or 
plans may be year by year for the 
first five years after the war, nor 
what will be the quantities of mate- 
rial required on the same basis for 
the construction of the proposed 
projects. Any predictions made now 
are predicated upon the supposition 
that the Congress will provide $3,- 
000.000.000 for expenditure by the 
states during the first three years 
succeeding the war. This assumption 
may be, and very probably is, wrong, 
but it has been used by Rhode Island 
as a basis for programming its post- 
war work. 

Upon the above basis Rhode 
Island, as has been stated, is submit- 
ting a program of $15,000,009 worth 
of highway work, presumably to be 
let to contract at the rate of approxi- 
mately $%.000,000 per year. In ad- 
dition. it has available approximately 
$1.720.000 in the federal-aid fund 
and state matchine funds which will 
be expended in all probability dur- 
ing the first year succeeding the war, 
making the estimated expenditures 
for the first three years after the war 
roughly $6,700,000 the first year, 
$5,000.000 the second year and 
$5,000,000 for the third year. 

In so far as the required materials 
are concerned of the type suggested 
in your inquiry, we shall have to say 
that our plans are not yet in a suffi- 
ciently consolidated state to give a 
listing based on actual projects. We 
will attempt, however, to predict 
from previous normal construction 
years the approximate quantities 
which might be applied to the above 
quoted expenditures as follows: 


Portland cement ...... ..1,000,000 barrels 

Sand and gravel...... 800,000 cubic yards 

Te MONEE GS pe stcceebns 750,000 tons 

Crushed slag (none used). 

Ready mixed concrete not possible to 
estimate. 
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We shall expect to begin ordering 
these materials as soon as word is 
received that construction may pro- 

\s a matter of interest, we may 
tate that we are in a position to let to 
ontract $3,000,000 worth of bridge 
ind highway work by next May, if 
permission to do so were to be sent 
ut by that time. 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 
DaniEL J. RYAN 
Director of Public Works 

Dec. 8, 1943 


SOUTH CARO- 

LINA has car- 

ried on a state 

highway con- 

struction pro- 

gram for the past 

twenty years, but 

the financial position of the state has 

never permitted a program in pro- 

portion to the needs. As a result of 

this condition, the needs for addi- 

tional highway improvements have 

mounted annually and, since the 

complete disruption of construction 

luring the war, our highway im- 

rovements are lagging far behind 

the minimum requirements for ade- 
quate highway facilities. 

Che state highway system of South 

Carolina’ comprises approximately 

2,000 miles of highways, classified 

follows: 


Miles 
Standard paving 2,700 
Bituminous surface 4,600 


Total .. 12,000 
[t is estimated that there will be 
immediate post-war need for re- 
onstruction and new construction 
nm the state highway system, as fol- 
lows: 
Modernizing Present Improved Road System 
Rural) 
ads to be rebuilt—600 miles. .$18,000,000 
Roads to be widened—1,000 miles 15,000,000 
rads to be relocated—400 miles. 16,000,000 
Bridges to be widened or rebuilt 
: 8,500,000 


$57,500,000 
mstruction of Urban By-Passes and En- 
nees, and Improvements of Existing 
ban Streets 
tal for 50 municipalities over 
» 500 population Pe ee eae $61,000,000 
improved Roads on State System to be 
nstructed 


00 miles of roads.......... $ 47,000,000 
Bridges .. 6,000,000 

$ 53,000,000 

tal estimated cost........ .$171,500,000 

From these estimates the needs for 
\dditional highway construction and 
reconstruction are evident. How- 
ever, South Carolina is definitely not 
circumstanced to finance a construc- 
tion program anywhere near the size 
needed to provide reasonable high- 
way service; and the only way we 
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can hope to develop a program of 
any proportion is through increased 
federal aid such as that contem- 
plated by legislation now pending in 
the Congress. Under the provisions 
of that legislation South Carolina 
would be able to carry out a pro- 
gram of about $18,000,000 a year, 
which would mean that it would 
take about ten years to complete the 
work outlined. Without increased 
federal aid we could finance a pro- 
gram of only about $7,000,000 a 
year, an amount about equal to our 
annual programs during the past five 
or six years preceding the war. 

Predicated on the assumption that 
increased federal aid will be forth- 
coming during the post-war period, 
South Carolina is proceeding with 
the preparation of road and bridge 
plans just as rapidly as possible with 
the personnel available. To date we 
have plans entirely completed for 
projects estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 and field surveys 
have been made for additional proj- 
ects estimated to cost $10,000,000. 
We estimate that, with our present 
personnel, we can have by July 1, 
1944, road and bridge plans entirely 
completed, and ready for starting 
construction, on projects estimated 
to cost $25,000,000. 

Apart from construction and re- 
construction, we now have a press- 
ing need for retreatment of our 
bituminous surface-treated roads. We 
have found from experience that 
about one-fifth of our 4,600 miles 
of bituminous surface treatment, or 
from 900 to 1,000 miles, needs re- 
treating annually. Practically none 
of this work has been done during 
the past two years, which simply 
means that even if we could get 
started on this work in 1944 we 
would have some 3,000 miles to re- 
treat at an estimated cost of from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. Every year 
that the work is postponed the con- 
dition of the roads becomes progres- 
sively worse, and unless some of the 
mileage is retreated in 1944, a con- 
siderable mileage will need recon- 
structing. 

State Highway DEPARTMENT 
J. S. WrLLIAMSON 


Cuier Highway CoMMISSIONER 
Dec. 9, 1943 


SO much has 
f rewnessee eel been, and is be- 
ing, said about 
planning — com- 
monly referred to as post-war plan- 
ning — that the term has become 
commonplace and meaningless. The 
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term itself has lost its power to st 
ulate the initiative of any individ 
or group of individuals. Every 
is thinking selfishly of the sn 
sphere in which he is confined. ‘| 
life and future prosperity of a 
tion are at stake. A rebirth of id 
will naturally follow a catastro; 
such as that through which we 
passing. Whether we live up to 1! 
unselfish heritage that has been give 
to us will be the test, both of | 
present ability to plan, and the 
ture stability of this Nation. 

The state highway department 
throughout the Nation are endeav 
ing to meet this challenge. These 
states have prepared a_ backlog 
plans in order to be ready to start 
construction immediately after th 
war. .These plans were not prepared 
with the thought of “unemployment” 
but were prepared by engineers who 
have looked forward to the develop- 
ment of a system of highways ade- 
quate for the travelling public, and 
to bring up to date the system so 
punished by war traffic and the in- 
ability to keep such highways im- 
proved during this period of such 
heavy abuse. An attempt possibly 
will be made to show that civilian 
traffic has so fallen off during the 
“war emergency” that the abuse or 
deterioration of highways has not 
been great. This certainly is not 
true in Tennessee, where there have 
been permanent and continuous mili- 
tary maneuvers since 1941, moving 
some of the heaviest of military 
equipment such as trucks, tanks and 
half-tracks. The vast amount of mili- 
tary hauling to the various defens 
plants throughout Tennessee has fa! 
exceeded the peak-traffic load fo 
civilian needs. The request for th 
increase in the state’s load limit mad 
by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation and adopted by Tennessee 
all for the “war effort”—has exacted 
a great toll on the $300,000,000 high- 
way system in Tennessee, and this 
does not cover the vast damage don 
to the county highways and cit) 
streets throughout the state. 

The development of highways 
throughout the United States has 
been an interesting chapter in th 
progress of a Nation. For years it 
history has paralleled that of th 
automotive industry, and it was from 
this source that it derived its greatest 
stimulus. But one was the growth 
of private industry and the other thi 
growth of a governmental agenc) 
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Those who originally gave courage 
and strength to an infant road pro- 
gram soon were far in advance, won- 
dering why the road development 
could not keep up with the automo- 
tive industry. It is this interest and 
encouragement that is needed now. 
The two interests should go hand- 
in-hand. This blending of interests 
had developed within a quarter of 
a century a transportation system of 
approximately 3,000,000 miles 
throughout the United States with a 
rolling stock at the outbreak of the 
war of approximately 30,000,000 ve- 
hicles. This was the first era in the 
present-day “world shrinkage” that 
we see. It had developed so steadily 
that at the outbreak of the present 
war the distances between the capi- 
tals of various states had become 
little more than the distances we for- 
merly had known between county- 
seat towns. Such a development could 
never have been accomplished with- 
out the interest of the federal gov- 
ernment and its federal-aid act based 
on the original formula of allocation 
one - third population, one - third 
area and one-third post roads. In 
the era following the war it will be 
realized that there has been a vast 
decentralization of industry, and this 
alone should be proof that the fed- 
eral government should still make a 
form of allocation similar to its orig- 
inal Federal Highway Act of 1916. 
The engineers of the Department 
of Highways and Public Works for 
Tennessee have consistently studied 
the problem of future development 
of its highway system, and it is esti- 
mated to-day that it would take ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 to bring its 
present system of 7,500 miles up to 
the standard of highways known at 
the outbreak of the war. Going into 
the problem further, the engineers 
have prepared plans for approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 in construction 
that could be placed immediately 
under contract at the end of the 
present conflict. These plans are vir- 
tually “pigeon-holed” at the present 
time, and an equal and additional 
amount can be “pigeon-holed” with- 
in a short while. Surveys have been 
completed covering approximately 
200 miles which, when the plans are 
completed, will cover about $7,- 
100,000 more in construction. These 
plans have been prepared by the 
Tennessee Highway Department 
with its own funds. thereby leaving 
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any money allocated to the State of 
Tennessee that has been “frozen” 
by Executive Order free for con- 
struction after the war. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 

C. W. PHILurrs 
Commissioner 


Dec. 31, 1943 


THE Texas 
Highway De- 
partment has 
made a compre- 
hensive study of 
the road needs of 
Texas. This in- 
ventory includes 
the 

1) Designated highway system, 
2) Farm-to-market or feeder- 

road projects, and 

3) Urban highway projects. 
The findings of this study reveal 
that in the immediate post-war years 
we will have need for $542,250,177 
of work as a minimum expenditure 
to care for the road needs of Texas. 
An itemization of this estimate in- 
cludes $208,706,777 for the federal- 
aid highway system; $212,023,000 
for the secondary and feeder-road 
system; and $121,520,400 for urban 
highway systems. From this needs- 
inventory we have selected projects 
in the amount of $111,580,000 as the 
most urgently needed construction, 
and our engineering work on these 
projects is proceeding at full speed. 
The designs are now complete on 
approximately $30,000,000 worth of 
this work, and we expect soon to 
have additional plans ready for con- 
tracting. 

Anticipating the passage of the 
present post-war highway bill by the 
Congress, we are planning a con- 
struction program costing approxi- 
mately $80,000,000 annually for the 
first three post-war years. This, as 
you know, represents an increase 
over our pre-war annual construction 
expenditures. 





Texas HicGuway DEPARTMENT 
D. C. GREER 
State Highway Engineer 
Nov. 30, 1943 


DUE to a great- 
ly reduced engi- ¥ 
neering force, on 

account of men 
having gone to 
the armed serv- 
ices and other 
war construction 
work, our entire 
force in Utah 
has been required 





to devote its full time to the con- 
struction of needed access roads and 
strategic network roads during the 
past two years. It has, therefore, been 
impossible for this state to do any 
work in the preparation of surveys, 
plans, and estimates for post-war 
work during this period. Most of 
this construction is now completed, 
and within a very short time nearly 
the entire force of our engineering 
personnel will be able to devote its 
efforts to the preparation of post-war 
plans. 

This state is fortunate in having 
had approximately 400 miles of roads 
surveyed for construction prior to the 
war emergency, the estimated cost of 
which is approximately $12,000,000. 
Approximately 25 per cent. of the 
office work had also been done on 
these plans. Therefore, within a rea- 
sonable period of time Utah should 
have a full year’s program of plans 
completed and ready for post-war 
work; and it is expected that in not 
longer than two years’ time a com- 
plete three-year program of projects 
will have been completed. The 
amount of funds for each year’s pro- 
gram is based on the anticipated pro- 
gram as provided for in the post-war 
highway bills before the Congress. 

It will also be possible for our 
right-of-way department to proceed 
with the procuring of rights-of-way; 
and it is anticipated that a large 
amount of right-of-way will have 
been secured, except where buildings 
will have to be constructed, which 
will be deferred as long as possible 
in order not to use materials and 
manpower at this time for such work. 

This proposed three-year program, 
although large in comparison to the 
past highway construction work, will 
not bring more than about 30 to 40 
per cent. of Utah’s highway system 
to a satisfactory standard for the 
traffic carried. 

Within Utah there are many dif- 
ficult locations and very expensive 
construction through our canyon 
roads and mountain passes. These 
roads, although only of moderate de- 
sign, are relatively expensive. 

In order to get passable roads 
through our state system, except for 
construction done within the last few 
years, it was necessary that we adopt 
minimum standards of design as to 
alignment, grade, surface width, and 
surface thickness. Much of our high- 
way system, which has been lacking 
in further improvement the past two 
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rs, and with concentrated heavy 
traffic over a large portion of 
roads, has seriously depreciated 
roads; and it is imperative that 
rge highway construction pro- 
‘ram be undertaken to adequately 
ile traffic in the post-war area, 
rdless of unemployment condi- 
otherwise the maintenance 
in up-keep of the highway sys- 
will utilize the entire state 
ue 
\ study is now being made as to 
irban needs of the larger cities 
thin the state, and although no 
lete program has yet been de- 
ped, it is anticipated that a par- 
urban program will be ready 
a short time. 
State Roap CoMmMISSION 
or UTAH 
H. V. RicHarp 


Statistical Engineer 
2 194 ; 


[THE Virginia 
Department of 
Highwavs has 





nducteda 
reful study and from the findings 
ermines that a minimum of $210.- 
00,000 will be needed to properly 
nce a five-year program for post- 
r construction and to correct de- 
encies in the highway system. 
Che initial construction program 
being prepared by the depart- 
nt involves approximately $25,- 
000. This includes many of the 
st urgently needed projects but 
be materially supplemented as 
time goes on. Plans and estimates 
re being rushed for immediate use 
hen victory is achieved, when 
orth-while work programs will be 
eded to care for the men now in 
the armed forces and in the defense 
jlants, when they return to normal 
tivities. 
There is no phase of unemploy- 
nt problems that is more far- 
ching, and in effect more acces- 
ible to the vast numbers of men 
eding employment at such times, 
than a state-wide construction pro- 
‘ram. To this end J. A. Anderson, 
State Highway Commissioner, and 
the State Highway Commission are 
eeing to it that a well-balanced and 
geographically distributed program 
f{ highway projects is ready and 
waiting for the opportune time. 
Virginia’s initial program includes 
everal large bridges, a limited-access 
highway, the reconstruction and wid- 
ening of major routes, and the build- 
ing of major highways to by-pass 
congested cities and towns. Elements 
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of safety, utility, beauty, and econ- 
omy are being incorporated in these 
plans. 

One of the most outstanding proj- 
ects on which plans are being rushed 
to completion is the construction of 
the Henry G. Shirley Memorial 
Highway, the first limited-access 
highway in Virginia. This road be- 
gins at the South end of the Penta- 
gon Building Network in Washington 
and extends in a southerly direction 
through the northwest portion of the 
City of Alexandria, crosses the 
Southern Railroad at Springfield, and 
parallels the R. F. and P. Railroad 
from a point just north of Lorton 
until it intersects U. S. Route 1 near 
Woodbridge at the Occoquan Creek. 
The section of this road in Arlington 
County immediately adjoining the 
network is now being constructed by 
the Public Roads Administration. 
Plans for this road provide for four 
12-foot pavement lanes divided by 
depressed grassed median strips of 
varying widths, depending on the 
topography. The alignment and 
grades provide for a maximum cur- 
vature of 1 degree and maximum 
grade of not more than 3'/2 per cent. 
The minimum width of the right-of- 
way is 300 feet, while access to the 
highway is limited to certain con- 
necting roads for which adequate 
structures and interchanges for traf- 
fic are provided. There will be no 
crossings at grade on the entire 17 
miles covered by this project, and 
provision is being made for appro- 
priate development of the roadsides. 
The estimated cost of the entire 
project is $4,000,000. 

Another project of importance is 
a high-level bridge over York River 
at Yorktown, 1,300 feet long with 
vertical clearance of 135 feet. The 
estimated cost of the bridge and its 
approaches is $4,300,000. 

Possibly next in importance in 
this program are three major bridge 
structures. One is over the New 
River at Radford, with a total length 
of 1,475 feet and 6 inches, spanning 
the river and the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. This will consist of seven 
reinforced-concrete arch spans, sym- 
metrically placed. The central group 
will be three spans 223 feet long 
which will be flanked by two 188- 
foot and two 154-foot arch spans. 
The abutments and piers will be of 
reinforced concrete. The roadway 


will be 48 feet clear for vehicular 
traffic and will have two 5-foot side- 
walks. The unusual height of grade 
above high water, and the proximity 
of solid rock in the river bed, makes 


As the Highway 


this type of construction desira 
and economical. The estimated ¢ 
is $700,000. 

Plans are also ready for the Li 
Delaware Bridge which will span ¢ 
Mattanoni River at West Point. J 
bridge will be 1,572 feet long 
will consist of one 250-foot swi: 
span providing 100-foot clearance 
navigation, and thirty-three 40-f 
reinforced-concrete beam spans. ‘] 
pivot and rest piers for the di 
span will be of reinforced concri 
and the remainder of the structu 
will be supported on reinforced-c: 
crete piles. The roadway will be 26 
feet clear, and the estimated cost 
approximately $500,000 . 

Another bridge of special inte: 
is the proposed structure to span th: 
James River and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad near Westham Stat 
on the western outskirts of the Cit, 
of Richmond. The bridge and ap- 
proaches are 1.6 miles in length and 
provide for the relocation and chang: 
in alignment of Route 147, an im- 
portant road leading west from Rich- 
mond. The bridge across the James 
River and the railroad will have 
26-foot roadway width. It will elim- 
inate a grade crossing on the rail- 
road, as well as an inadequate bridg 
over the river and an adjoining 
canal. The sum allocated for this 
project is $421,400. 

In addition to the above bridges 
plans are being prepared for bridges 
over the South Fork of the Shenan- 
doah River near Luray, over the Ty: 
River on Route 29 near Lovingston., 
and another over the Rapidan Rive 
on Route 29. Other bridges of mino! 
importance are also included in th 
program. 

Immediately before the war con- 
struction was started on a_ by-pass 
of Route 1 around Fredericksburg 
The greater portion of this has beer 
graded. The completion of this pro} 


ect is included in the program at an 
estimated cost of $700,000. This 


project involves the construction 0! 
a grade-separation structure and 11 
terchange to cross Route 3, togethe 


with the completion of the grading. 


drainage, and surfacing of the entir 
project. The design provides [0 
four 11-foot lanes of pavement, di- 
vided by a depressed grassed median 
strip. The project starts at the sout! 
end of the recently completed brids: 
over the Rappahannock River nort! 
of Fredericksburg, and extends south 
on new location, by-passing Fredcr- 
icksburg and tying in with Route ! 
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about four miles south. 

Other projects that will undoubt- 
edly be included in the program are 
the following: 

Reconstruction and widening of 
Route 13 on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, a road that carries a large 
amount of truck and automobile 
trafic between the North and the 
South. Route 220 between Roanoke 
and Rocky Mount is to be recon- 
structed. The reconstruction and 
widening of gaps on Route | between 
Dinwiddie Court House and _ the 
North Carolina Line which will in- 
volve the construction of several 
bridges and the reconstruction of ex- 
isting over-passes and under-passes. 
Several sections of Route 11, prin- 
cipally between Staunton and Bris- 
tol, will be reconstructed to provide 
for a minimum of three lanes. 

The department, just prior to the 
war, adopted revised right-of-way 
widths, wherein a 110-foot right-of- 
way is to be provided for 2-lane 
roads, 130-foot for 3-lane roads, and 
160-foot for 4-lane roads. In all 
cases provision is being made for 
wider shoulders, using a minimum of 
8 feet plus 5 feet for drainage ways. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
R. P. ELiison 
Executive Assistant 


Dec. 21, 1943 


IT is expected 
that post - war 
highway work in 
Vermont will fol- 
low closely the 
pattern laid 
down by the ten- 
year program of 
highway im- 
provements es- 
tablished by the 
State Highway 
Board in 1940. 
This program is 
based upon the 
existing deficiencies of the public 
highway systems, and proposes im- 
provements according to the relative 
urgency with which these deficien- 
cies should be remedied. Although 
new construction was discontinued 
at the end of 1941, the present opin- 
ion is that the work scheduled for 
the period 1941-1950 can be recom- 
menced after the war with only 
minor revisions. 

Immediately following the war 
highway revenues undoubtedly will 
be somewhat greater than what was 
estimated under normal conditions. 
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On the other hand, repair require- 
ments probably will have increased 
because of the present reduction in 
maintenance. Traffic volumes, which 
were growing steadily in 1940, log- 
ically will continue at an accelerated 
rate. However, despite changed con- 
ditions, the Vermont program as set 
up in 1940 provides that available 
construction money be spent succes- 
sively on those sections of highway 
which show the greatest deficiencies. 
That sequence of construction can 
be maintained under a wide variety 
of conditions. 

According to Vermont’s ten-year 
program of highway improvements, 
the estimated cost of the work to be 
done on the state-highway system 
from 1941 through 1950 was: 


TS Peer errr 584 miles $19,682,900 
Se eee eee 198 miles 2,419,100 
Grade Crossing Protection 


and Elimination ............ 991,000 


WD: Seexawie diss seackeed $23,093,000 

Construction amounting to this 

figure might roughly involve the an- 
nual use of these materials: 


Cement sscccecsces cet OO00 Oarrels 
ONE: Sine +acsseanyi sed 10,000 cubic yards 
Stone... .......20,000 cubic yards 
Gravel .7,000,000 cubic yards 


At the present time the State 
Highway Department is completing 
as rapidly as possible engineering 
plans for the road and bridge proj- 
ects recommended by its ten-year 
program. Right-of-way purchases 
also are being made. The objective 
is to build up a large backlog of 
necessary projects ready to be put 
under construction when and as the 
money becomes available. Our force 
of engineers is very small, therefore 
our progress is rather slow. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


HusBert E. SARGENT 
Commissioner 


Dec. 23, 1943 


IN December, 
1942, the State 
Highway Advis- 
ory Commission 
submitted to the 
governor of the 
State of Washington recommenda- 
tions for an extensive post-war high- 
way program of long-range character. 
The estimated value of the improve- 
ments recommended in that report 
totalled some $150,000,000. As a 
first increment of the commission’s 
long-range program, this department 
has prepared an inventory of urgent- 
ly-needed projects, which should be 
carried out during the next five or 
six years and preferably in a lesser 
time if the necessary funds become 
available. This inventory consists of 





some 270 projects having a_ total 
length of 1,560 miles and estimated 
to cost about $75,000,000. Included 
in this program are about 215 
bridges, estimated to cost about 
$26,500,000. One hundred and fifty 
of the projects, estimated to cost 
$57,500,000, are on the primary 
state-highway system. One hundred 
and twenty of them, costing $14,000,- 
000, are on the secondary state-high- 
way system. About 75 per cent. of 
these projects are on the federal-aid 
systems. Fifty-eight per cent. of the 
projects consist of reconstruction 
and widening of existing routes, 40 
per cent. is construction on new 
alignment to replace existing routes, 
and’ 2 per cent. is construction of 
entirely new routes. 

Plans have been completed for 42 
projects, estimated to cost $8,500,- 
000, and locations have been made 
for another $17,000,000 worth of 
projects, but the plans and designs 
are still lacking. With a moderate 
amount of additional engineering 
help these locations may be rapidly 
converted into completed plans, in- 
creasing the value of projects ready 
for advertising to about $25,000,000. 
All these projects are not on the fed- 
eral-aid system, but the list will pro- 
vide an adequate backlog of projects 
to cover at least the first year’s allo- 
cation of the 3-year program con- 
templated by the proposed federal 
post-war construction program, re- 
ferred to as H.R. 2426. Immediately 
after the war sufficient engineering 
help should be available so that plans 
for the remaining 2-years’ program 
may be completed while the first 
year’s program is being carried out. 

Because of the curtailment of the 
construction program during the 
war, the accumulated surplus of the 
state’s motor vehicle funds and state- 
aid funds to the credit of the coun- 
ties and cities, plus the new current 
revenue in the post-war period, 
should be adequate to finance the 
local contribution to the three-year 
program contemplated by H.R. 2426. 

Local agencies have been requested 
by the highway department to sub- 
mit recommendations of projects for 
consideration when and if this act 
becomes effective. Many of the cit- 
ies and counties have already sub- 
mitted their recommendations, but 
in many cases plans have not been 
completed because of the shortage of 
engineering help. 

As a whole, it appears that the 
State of Washington will be in a fa- 
vorable position to undertake needed 
highway construction as the demand 
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eded employment arises during 
transition from a war economy 
roduction for civilian needs. 
WASHINGTON DEPARTMENT 
or HiGHways 
BurRWELL BANTS 
Director of Highways 
17, 1943 


ALLOTTED her 
of federal 
West Vir- 

will go 

id with a 
$60.000.000 post- 





highway- 
p r © FF & * 
nt program which will include 
phase of construction, recon- 
ction, and maintenance of her 
system of roadways. Blueprints 
or this new era of improvements are 
ilready being drafted by the West 
Virginia Road Commission’s engi- 
s and will be ready to be turned 
new highways the instant the 
rreen signal” is given. 
The State Road Commission has 
it known that in this gigantic 
ihead West Virginia will play a 
ling part in the over-all program. 
\nticipating the future of this new 
truction, the commission points 
the number of state projects that 
now being prepared for this 
t-war period. They will include 
traightening of some 13,000 ex- 
ve curves, leveling 416 excessive 
improving 8,600 restricted 
distances which are extremely 
hazardous, widening 11,000 miles of 
now too narrow for current 
volume, and preparing for the 
mstruction of 712 miles of multi- 
highways in areas where traffic 
ngestion was apparent before the 
r and will likely appear after the 
The program also includes the 
dening or reconstruction of 536 
ridges both large and small, since 
vas discovered in 1940 that 50 
ver cent. of West Virginia’s bridges 
vere inadequate to meet the de- 
nands of traffic, and 20 per cent. 
in serious need of replacement. 
\ breakdown of a $60,000,000 
ad fund spent in West Virginia in 
one year reveals that approxi- 
mately 60,000 men would be put to 
work with about 10,000 of them 
being actually employed on road 
Over $14,000,000 of this 
fund would be paid directly to those 
vorking on construction projects in 
the form of wages and salaries. An- 
ther $10,000,000 or more would be 
pent for new equipment in plants, 
eel mills and foundries. Over $20,- 


royects. 
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000,000 would be spent on mate- 
rials, of which a high percentage 
would revert to employees of 
quarries, cement mills, coal mines, 
steel mills and bituminous plants in 
the form of wages. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
State Road Commission, the last 
state legislature withheld authoriza- 
tion for the issuance of $7,000,000 in 
bonds from the revolving road-bond 
fund. When the war has been con- 
cluded, the commission will be in a 
position to use this $7,000,000, plus 
$8,000,000 from the regular bond 
issue for the next biennium, and 
with this total of $15,000,000 will be 
able to secure the $60,000,000 pro- 
gram by matching federal funds on 
a 75-25 basis. 

West Virginia matched her share 
of the $10,000,000 fund made avail- 
able by the Congress in 1941 for 
advance planning and engineering 
of roads and bridges and has com- 
pleted this phase of the program. 
The Congress provided $50,000,000 
for the same purpose in 1942 and 
West Virginia again matched her 
share of this fund. When the war 
ends the commission will be ready to 
present planned highway projects 
equivalent to the $60,000,000 pro- 
posed road fund. 

STaTE Roap CoMMISSION 
oF WEsT VIRGINIA 


Ernest L. BAILEY 
Commissioner 


Dec. 14, 1943 


WISCONSIN’S 
post - war high- 
way - improve- 
ment program 
must naturally 
include the back- 
log of deferred 
work, which con- 
tinues to be set 
up on an annual basis. At the pres- 
ent time this backlog aggregates ap- 
proximately 900 miles of improve- 
ment work estimated to cost $42,- 
250,000, against which approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 of state highway 
funds has been allocated. Surveys 
and plans for this program are pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible with 
the limited personnel available. At 
the present time plans are sub- 
stantially completed and _ rights-of- 
way are available for 200 miles of 
primary improvement work esti- 
mated to cost $10,000,000. For the 
remaining mileage of this work sur- 
veys and plans are in varying stages 
of completion ranging from the 
status of surveys just being started 





up to the point where plans a) 
substantially completed. 
Supplementing the program 

normally scheduled projects, tl 
commission has made tentative det: 
minations for additional highwa 
improvement work aggregating a) 
proximately 600 miles, estimated | 
cost approximately $35,000,00 
Against this program plans hay 
been authorized aggregating a) 
proximately 200 miles, which wo: 
is being carried forward as rapid 
as possible within the limits of avai 
able personnel. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN HiGu- 
WwAy COMMISSION 
E. L. RoeEtTIicEer 
State Highway Enginee 
Dec. 18, 1943 


WE are. work- 
ing on a general 
post-war con 
struction plan 
in Wyoming but 
to date it is not 
far enough along 
to give any information on individ- 
ual projects or construction expendi- 
tures by year for each of the first 
five years after the war. Our total 
construction expenditure in this state 
is dependent to a great extent on 
the amount of federal aid received, 
and until such a time as this is defi- 
nitely decided we will not be abl 
to state any specific amount that 
we may have for construction during 
this five-year period, but we are plan- 
ning on the basis of it being between 
$20,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

With regard to the amount of 
materials, that is, Portland cement. 
sand and gravel, crushed stone. 
crushed slag, ready-mixed concrete, 
etc., we are not able at this time to 
give you definite information on any 
of these. However, as we do not us‘ 
concrete pavements in this state the 
amount of Portland cement used 
will be that used in structures only. 
Also our sand, gravel and crushed 
stone are produced locally on the 
projects during the time they are 
under construction. We have very 
few commercial sand-and-gravel 0! 
crushed-stone plants in this state and 
these primarily produce concrete ma- 
terials for local building construc- 
tion. 


WYOMING 





STATE OF Wyominc HIGH- 
Way DEPARTMENT 
J. C. SmitH 


Dec. 21, 1943 Superintendent 
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Chemical THE chemical industry 
Industry continued its record- 

breaking pace through- 
out 1943, surpassing the 1942 volume 
by better than 30 per cent. Meas- 
ured in pre-war terms, chemical pro- 
duction averaged 387 per cent. of 
the 1935-39 level. Significantly, the 
peak output for the year was reached 
in August (399 per cent.) and that 
level has been well maintained ever 
since. 

In many instances the demand for 
chemicals was ahead of production 
and a more extensive use of distribu- 
tion controls became necessary in 
order to direct these materials into 
essential channels. Naturally the 
war program required a higher per- 
centage of total chemical production 
and left the remainder more sensi- 
tive to high priorities and alloca- 
tions. 

The high rate of operations main- 
tained at chemical plants was carried 
out in the face of serious shortages 
in manpower, particularly of skilled 
workers. In addition, the movement 
of raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts to and from plants was handi- 
capped by unusual difficulties in 
transportation and by a scarcity of 
containers which at times caused 
interruptions in the regular flow of 
goods. 

Problems such as are found in 
manpower, containers, transporta- 
tion, and overworked equipment, 
promise to be more acute in 1944, 
but the over-all requirements for 
chemicals should be heavier than 
ever before and it seems safe to pre- 
dict that this will mean still another 
record year of output for chemical 
products. While cutbacks have been 
in order in some branches of the war 
program, notably for high explosives 
and smokeless powder, all the new 
synthetic-rubber plants have not yet 
come into full operation and more 
high-octane aviation-fuel plants will 
be completed shortly. Fertilizer 
manufacturers have set a goal which 
pushes their production to a new 
high. Rayon plants, with recent 
additions to capacities, will be called 
upon to surpass their 1943 record 
Output. 

In the event of a sudden termina- 
tion of the war in Europe, the chem- 
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Customer 


ical industry is fortunate in that it 
does not face serious reconversion 
problems. Most of them will be 
solved merely by changing the name 
of the customer from Uncle Sam to 
American industry. 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 

ENGINEERING 


S. D. KirKPATRICK 


Dec. 21, 1943 Editor 


Steel THE iron-and-steel in- 
Industry dustry in 1943 smashed 
all previous production 
records. So successful were §steel- 
makers’ efforts in meeting war 
requirements that, as 1944 is ushered 
in, the industry’s immediate outlook 
appears hazy with surplus stocks 
reported at some points and war- 
order cutbacks hinting of a possible 
early recession in activity. 
Production in 1943 exceeded 89.- 
000,000 tons of open-hearth, Besse- 
mer and electric-steel ingots. Fin- 
ished-steel output soared to 67,500,- 
QOO tons, and ingot operations aver- 
aged about 98 per cent. of capacity. 
Scrap supplies were tight all year 
but were improved compared with 
1942. At times, however, stocks 
were down to two weeks’ supply 
and at no time were steelmakers 
able to accumulate sufficient reserves 
to assure uninterrupted operations 
throughout the winter. At the year’s 
end, however, scrap stocks, coupled 
with increased output of pig iron, 
gave steelmakers an assurance of suf- 


Industries 


See It 


ficient metallics to keep open hearths 
in operation over the winter. 

Distribution in 1943 was distorted 
from normal, war needs having first 
call on production. Some regular 
consuming channels were stopped 
up, and the flow of metal in some 
others reduced to a trickle. How- 
ever, approximately one-fourth of 
1943 output was allocated for the 
manufacture of goods not used di- 
rectly for war. 

The supply progressively improved 
last year. Early in the emergency 
supplies fell short of needs, but this 
failure to have always enough of 
every essential product was due 
more to faults in distribution than 
to over-all shortage. Most of the 
kinks in distribution were ironed out 
during 1943 with steel allocation 
systematized to the end that choke- 
points in supply were reduced to the 
minimum. Increased capacity also 
served to improve the supply situa- 
tion. 

Of the major steel products, plates 
were most in demand last year, ship- 
building needs having increased con- 
siderably since 1942. More continu- 
ous strip and sheet mills were con- 
verted to plate production, con- 
tributing to a tightening in the sheet 
supply at a time when the demand 
for the latter was expanding. 

The steel expansion program is 
scheduled for completion this year, 
leaving the industry with about 
96,000,000 tons of ingot capacity, an 
increase of almost 15,000,000 tons, 





These men were asked: 


these expectations? 





Large percentages of the outputs of various nonmetallic-mineral 
producers go to industries other than highway construction—building 
construction, steel, founding and chemicals to mention a few. For construc- 
tive and informative opinions of the outlooks of these various customer- 
industries the Directing Editor turned to leaders in those fields—trade- 
association executives and business-paper editors—who were accustomed 
to taking an industry-wide view of conditions. 


What, in your opinion, is the outlook for your industry in each of, say, 
the first five years following the end of the war? . . . Could you express 
these in terms of percentage relationships to 1943? ... Would you care 
to reveal a little of the background information that led you to form 


Are there any special problems affecting your industry that might be 
of practical interest to our readers on which you would ik 

(Such, for example, as specifications covering the materials they supply 
to your field; ranges in the grades of those materials; and the like.) 


e to comment? 
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or 18 per cent., since 1940. This 
ipacity will not be excessive so long 

; the war continues. It does, how- 
ever, present a problem for the 
future, since never in the country’s 
peace-time history have civilian de- 
mands been sufficient to employ such 
tremendous capacity. 

(he industry rarely has operated 

full year at 75 per cent. of its 

pacity, the average peace-time 
operations being nearer 60 per cent. 
Obviously, if the much larger ca- 
pacity now available is to be fully 
ngaged, considerably larger markets 
will have to be opened up in the 
post-war era. 

Normally, steel consumption fol- 
well-defined pattern with 
peace-time avenues: the 
utomotive industry, warehouse dis- 
tribution, building, containers, rail- 
exports, oil, gas, water and 
utilities, machinery, furnishings for 
buildings, and agriculture. During 
the war shipbuilding attained top 
rank as a consumer but is expected 

resume its former rank at the 
var’s end. 


wS a 


eading 


’ 
roaqds, 


Generally, it is assumed that the 
post-war market for steel will follow 
the pre-war pattern. However, cer- 
tain factors arising from the war dim 
the outlook. For one thing, in meet- 
ing war needs many steel-consuming 
outlets have been so expanded that 
the post-war demand in them could 
well be adversely affected. For ex- 
imple, industrial plants and machine 
tools, ships and_ trucks, aircraft, 
power-plants and mining facilities 
have been turned out in such pro- 
digious volume there is danger the 
market for steel in these various 
fields may be limited for some years 
ifter the termination of the war. 


For the most part, however, it is 
believed that the light metals and 
materials will prove more comple- 
mentary than competitive to steel. 
Che price advantage in favor of steel 
will help maintain steel’s hold in 
directions, while from the 
‘tandpoint of volume competing 
metals can satisfy only a relatively 
small portion of the huge market 
which steel is capable of serving. 

Unlike many industries, that of 
making steel will not confront a 
reconversion problem 
after the war. Its job largely will 
be one of adjustment to its market. 
This does not imply that the indus- 
try will have an easy time of it since 
comnlete adjustment to a peace-time 
pattern will take months to effect. 


many 


large-scale 
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Much plant capacity may be junked 
and market cultivation may present 
unique problems incident to the 
introduction of new types of steel to 
new applications. A greater con- 
sumption of alloy steels seems cer- 
tain, possibly at the expense of the 
older carbon steels. High wages, 
taxes and general costs may present 
hazards to economical production. 
Competition from expanded produc- 
ing facilities in other countries is a 
hurdle which will have to be leaped 
in enlarging our export market, 
while economic changes of vast sig- 
nificance, such as the depletion of 
raw material reserves and shifts in 
population, may bring about impor- 
tant changes in the geographic pro- 

duction and distribution of steel. 

STEEL 

Witiiam M. Rooney 


News and Market Editor 
Dec. 27, 1943 


Railway WITHOUT statistics 
Industry within the industry as to 
the volume of nonmetal- 
lic minerals employed annually, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to esti- 
mate quantitatively the volume of 
these materials that will be required 
by the railways during the first five 
years after the termination of the 
present war. Furthermore, the vol- 
ume of these materials that will be 
required in these specific years will 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
when the post-war era begins. 

In an attempt to appraise this 
situation, two things are certain: 
(1) that the longer the war con- 
tinues, with its heavy drain on the 
fixed properties of the railways, the 
greater will be the need for large 
programs of essential maintenance of 
both structures and roadway, and 
(2) that post-war plans of the rail- 
ways to meet threatened competition 
will call for large expenditures for 
the modernization of their fixed 
facilities. All this will demand huge 
quantities of construction materials, 
including crushed stone, gravel, 
sand, cement and other nonmetallic 
minerals. 


The unprecedented war traffic of 
the railways is pounding down, foul- 
ing and wearing out present track 
ballast at an unprecedented rate, a 
condition that can be remedied only 
in full in the post-war period when 
adequate track labor is again avail- 
able to make possible enlarged re- 
ballasting operations. The same war 
traffic is wearing out rail and track 
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fastenings far faster than they can | 
replaced; tie renewals are falling b 
hind, and the deficiency in this 1 
gard promises to become serious 
the war continues and cross-tie pr 
duction is not increased. Maki: 
good these deficiencies in track m 
terials will call for the rehabilitati: 
of many thousands of miles of track 
with its demand for large quantiti 
of ballast for resurfacing operatio: 

Added to this, the post-war pro- 
grams of the railways for more hig}|)- 
speed train schedules with improved 
equipment will call for hundreds o! 
miles of line revision to reduce cury- 
ature and gradients. That the, 
changes will be made is evidenced 
by the fact that many such projects 
have long been planned and author- 
ized, and await only more propitious 
times as regards traffic, labor and 
materials to be put under way. Fur- 
thermore, many of the _ post-war 
plans for the extension of stream- 
lined train service can not be carried 
out without programs of curve re- 
duction, which makes the under- 
taking of these programs a certainty. 
Drainage projects calling for con- 
crete pipe, and track stabilization 
projects involving the pressure 
grouting of the roadbed and _ sub- 
ballast will call for other large quan- 
tities of cement and sand in the 
years immediately following the war, 
as will also deferred programs o! 
tunnel lining and bridge masonry 
repairs. 

Supplementing the various classes 
of work already mentioned, the post- 
war period promises to witness large 
programs of passenger-station mod- 
ernization to bring these facilities 
into step with modern train service. 
Plans for hundreds of these projects 
are already completed or in the 
making, and await only the lifting of 
present restrictions on essential build- 
ing materials to permit their execu- 
tion. 

Yes, the first five years after the 
close of the war will be years of 
rehabilitation and modernization 0! 
the American railways, in which th: 
nonmetallic-materials industries will 
play a large part; indeed, without 
them, the railways will not be able 
to achieve their goal of continued 
pre-eminence in the transportation 
field. 

Raitway AGE 
Neat D. Howanri 


Engineering Edito: 
Dec. 30, 1943 
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Railway ANY effort on my part to 
industry forecast the position of 

the railroads in each year 
for the first five years following the 
war, would be a matter of pure con- 
jecture. I am a member of a com- 
mittee of the railroads dealing with 
post-war problems, but as yet the 
studies of this committee have not 
reached the point which would war- 
rant predictions of any kind. 

For your information, of such 
value as it may be to you, I wish 
to advise that our Committee on 
Roadway and Ballast is submitting 
new Specifications for Prepared 
Stone, Slag and Gravel Ballast — in 
other words, a consolidated specifi- 
cation which the committee will sub- 
mit for adoption at our annual 
meeting to be held in March, 1944. 
Also, our Committee on Masonry is 
submitting complete new Specifica- 
tions for Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete which involve some 
changes in the Specifications for 
Concrete Aggregates. 

AMERICAN RariLway ENGI- 
NEERING ASSOCIATION 


W. S. LACHER 


Dec. 31, 1943 Secretary 


Highway IN these fast days 
Construction when situations 
—West Coast change with light- 

ning speed no per- 
son, even granted much factual ex- 
perience, can do more than make an 
approximate guess as to the future of 
any national industry, but it is my 
opinion that the heavy building-ma- 
terials industries which are now ex- 
periencing a tremendous boom will 
meet up with a sharp slump and 
then another boom and then ordi- 
nary routine business. 

At present the customer of almost 
every industry is Uncle Sam, who 
has needed prodigious quantities of 
sand, gravel, stone, cement, and 
other heavy materials, among other 
things, to get his vast war plants 
going. These are now beginning to 
be fully constructed and when the 
rush is over there will still be Uncle 
Sam as the main customer, with no 
further business to give out until the 
war is over. 

In this period, with our forts and 
cantonments built and with state, 
county, and private interests unable 
to get the men or machines for build- 
ing or even repairing the increasingly 
battered highways of our nation, 
there must inevitably be a decrease 
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in the use of materials needed in 
heavy industry. 

But when the major part of the 
war is over, and the states, counties 
and private persons again are able 
to do things for themselves, then 
materials for the long-delayed enter- 
prises and projects will be badly 
needed and there will be another 
rush. 

We have not yet been able to col- 
lect figures for 1943 but in January 
of 1942 we published complete esti- 
mates from state highway engineers 
of the eleven far-western | states 
showing that their needs for the sub- 
sequent five years, in deferred road 
building and heavy construction 
which was stopped because of the 
war, would total $1,137,502,800, that 
is, it would take that grand amount 
for the states to make up the con- 
struction that they didn’t do during 
these war years. The figure for 1943 
will easily be at least one-fifth larger 
than for those five years. This, of 
course, applies to only highway needs 
of the eleven states west of and in- 
cluding Montana, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Wyoming, and 
does not touch upon any building, 
home or park or institutional con- 
struction. The total needs will be 
enormous and the total figures al- 
most astronomical. 

That is why it is not hard to esti- 
mate that there will soon be a slump 
in the heavy materials business, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous post-war 
uplift because of the growing—and 
now postponed—needs of the people. 

Paciric Roap BuILDER & 
ENGINEERING REVIEW 


E. S. PLADWELL 
Editor 


Dec. 24, 1943 
Public Works— MICHIGAN will 
Michigan have a very ac- 

tive public-con- 
struction program, starting probably 
as soon as men and materials are 
available. The prospect for private 
construction, except medium-priced 
homes and remodeling, is not so 
bright. 

Under the general direction of the 
Michigan Planning Commission a 
comprehensive public-works — con- 
struction program is being developed 
and the various units of state and 
local government are being strongly 
prodded to have their plans and 
specifications in such shape that they 
will be able to proceed at once with 
actual construction when it is pos- 
sible. 

The Michigan State Highway De- 
partment has announced that it has 


a proposed $70,000,000 program for 
post-war construction, of which plans 
are under active progress for $38,- 
000,000. This program would 
tentatively be set up on a three-year 
basis, with the more important proj- 
ects planned for the first year and 
other projects placed under con- 
struction later as employment and 
economic conditions warranted. 
Forty-eight cities report a_ total 
planned program of street building 
of $115,442,289. Plans and surveys 
liave been completed for $17,667,793 
of construction work. 

Seventy-four out of 83 county 
road commissions report a program 
of $219,003,237, with complete sur- 
veys and plans for $13,202,907. 

This adds up to a total road, 
bridge and street program of more 
than $400,000,000, with surveys and 
plans completed on approximately 
10 per cent. of the projects. 

A tentative five-year state building 
program to total $55,275,000 is 
being considered by the Michigan 
Planning Commission. This would 
provide new buildings at all the 
state institutions. 

All these programs are dependent, 
of course, to a great extent on fed- 
eral and state finances. It appears 
that the state building program can 
be financed entirely with state funds 
appropriated from its own surpluses. 

Definite figures are not available 
on other types of public-works pro- 
grams, such as sewers and water 
mains, but almost every municipality 
of the state is eager to go ahead with 
this type of work and there undoubt- 
edly will be a large amount of it 
immediately after the war. 

Most parts of Michigan have 
good aggregates deposits and these 
undoubtedly will furnish much of 
the material for any post-war pro- 
gram here. There has been some 
relaxation in state highway specifica- 
tions during the war, but, in general, 
it is anticipated that the highway 
department will go back to its 1942 
specifications as soon as the emer- 
gency is over. During the past year 
a considerable amount of slag has 
been used on highways and other 
projects in the Detroit metropolitan 
area, due to the large amount of 
work there and the availability of 
the material. It has been used gen- 
erally for highways and sub-struc- 
tures of grade separations, but has 
never been approved by the State 
Highway Department for  super- 
structures. 

An unusually large percentage of 
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Michigan road contractors have mo- 
gravel plants and produce their 
.egregates near the sites of their 
ects 
MICHIGAN ROADS AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
MauRrIceE J. BAKER 
Editor and Publisher 


2, 1943 
Bituminous THE outlook for 
Highway the asphalt industry 
Construction _ is closely tied inwith 


the road, street, and 
rport construction programs, as 
ibout 75 per cent. of asphalt tonnage 
production goes into such projects. 
Present needed reconstruction on 
main or principal highways alone is 
estimated by the Association of State 
Highway Officials at over $7,000,- 
000,000. As for the past ten years 
over 85 per cent. of the mileage con- 
struction on state highways has been 
bituminous types, predominantly 
phalt, we are shaping our plans 
vard continuing or improving 
upon this percentage in this recon- 
struction program. 
Probable post-war highway and 
\irport expenditures have been esti- 
mated by various agencies in excess 


f $5,000,000,000 per year. In view 
financing requirements that is a 
large order, but we are certain to use 


it the earliest possible moment mil- 
lions of tons of asphalt in overcoming 
the maintenance neglect of our 
treets and highway systems during 
the war years. 

THe AspHALT INSTITUTE 


ERNEsT M. BrISTOL 


Director of Public Relations 
Dec. 30, 1943 


Building PRESSURE for relaxa- 
Industry tion of L-41 is growing, 

and will increase as un- 
employment in the building trades 
continues to develop. If the war with 
Germany should end in mid-1944, as 
many predict, a considerable volume 
could get under way before the end 
of the year. Repairs, moderniza- 
tion, farm building, and small homes 
should be the first to start in the 
order listed. 

\ good estimate is that 300,000 to 
400,000 units will be built the first 
year after the war. This should in- 
crease rapidly to a level of from 900,- 
000 to 1,000,000 homes a year. 

What price houses’ will be built? 
Under $3,000—20 per cent.; $3,000 
to $5,000—40 per cent.; $5,000 to 
$7,500—25 per cent.; above $7,500 

15 per cent. 
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Completely prefabricated houses 
will make small progress—perhaps 
2 to 5 per cent. in the first five years 
after the war. But greater use of 
fabricated parts or sections by tra- 
ditional builders will occur; also pre- 
cutting with power saws, and site 
fabrication. 

Our opinion is that determined 
opposition, already well reflected in 
the Congress, will confine public 
housing to bad slum areas and to 
types not in competition with pri- 
vate builders. 

The evidence is overwhelmingly 
against any quick or radical change 
in traditional methods or appear- 
ance. But important improvements 
in materials and equipment—espe- 
cially in kitchen, bath, and heating 
—may be expected. 

In addition to the thousands of 
builders already active, there will be 
a huge influx of trained men from 
the armed forces, from war construc- 
tion, and from war industries. An 
increasing number of houses will be 
constructed by speculative or opera- 
tive builders for sale. Builders who 
own land with utilities already in 
will be in a position to start first in 
the post-war building race. 

Banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and mortgage companies have 
more money available to put into 
home financing than ever before in 
the nation’s history. F.H.A. is a go- 
ing concern, is ready to begin financ- 
ing post-war homes under Title II at 
any time, and has ample appropria- 
tions for this purpose. 

A surplus of labor—especially 
building labor—is already appear- 
ing in some areas. It is probable 
that the supply will increase during 
1944, and the end of the war in 
Europe will result in the return of 
great numbers of skilled men. 

As to materials, the productive 
capacity of the manufacturers in this 
industry is at the greatest peak in 
history. Once the crest of demand 
for war purposes has passed, inven- 
tories can be rebuilt, and supplies 
made available to the market at a 
rapid pace. 

There will be a stepped-up evolu- 
tion in the forms of many standard 
items. Widespread use of improved 
insulation for both weather and 
sound conditioning; hardware has 
been redesigned; paints and new 
finishes are easier to apply, more 
durable; the many new-developed 
sources of raw materials, and the 
new synthetics, plastics, glues, etc., 
plus improved alloys and metal fab- 
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rication will mean a wider choice « 

the form in which countless constru: 

tion items will be available 
AMERICAN BUILDER 
JoserpH B. Mason 


Dec. 29, 1943 Editor 
Construction THE volume o 
Industry construction to bh 


undertaken af t« 
the war depends: (1) upon cond 
generated by the war which a: 
beyond the control of anyone, an 
(2) upon what all branches of th: 
construction industry do to brin: 
about new markets. 

The Associated General Contra: 
tors of America feel that there is 
tremendous volume of both private] 
and publicly financed construction o! 
all types which will be necessary and 
needed after the war to help build a 
greater nation. 

General contractors, usually, ar 
not the ones who initiate or financ: 
new projects. They are the one: 
who build them. But general con- 
tractors know the conditions which 
must exist for construction to be un- 
dertaken. 

Individually, and through the 
A.G.C., general contractors through- 
out the nation are urging both 
private and public future purchasers 
of construction to start now the 
preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, the acquiring of sites, and 
completion of the preliminaries to 
the point of contract letting. This 
is being done so that those projects 
which are needed immediately, can 
be started in an orderly manner. 
The association believes that this is 
blueprint time. 

Operating on the belief that in- 
dustry should take the initiative in 
bringing about conditions which wil! 
encourage new construction after th 
war, the A.G.C. is engaged with 
other groups in the construction in- 
dustry in codperating with govern- 
ment agencies on a broad program 
which has two principal objectives. 

(1) The first is to bring about 
principles and procedures through 
which the capacity for achievement 
and efficiency which has been at- 
tained by construction management 
can continue to be available during 
the war period even though th 
volume of direct war construction 
is declining to an irreducible mini- 
mum. A corollary purpose of this 
objective is to provide means fo! 
keeping construction organization: 
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intact so that they can expand more 
easily in the post-war period. 

(2) The second objective is the 
coéperative development by indus- 
try, labor and government of an 
orderly step-by-step return to normal 
construction activities as conditions 
allow. The aim is to prevent the 
confusion of a sudden burst into 
post-war conditions by planning and 
preparing for them by making con- 
stant adaptations to new conditions 
of the present and immediate future. 

The A.G.C. is firm in its belief 
that the volume of construction 
undertaken after the war will be 
greater, and the growth of the na- 
tion will be more assured, if the lead- 
ing part in the future development 
of the nation is played by private 
enterprise. This places the accent 
in our system of living upon freedom 
of the individual—the system by 
which this nation grew great. 

The association is devoting its 
efforts to assuring an opportunity 
for private enterprise to flourish un- 
hampered by restrictions not needed 
to guarantee the freedom of indi- 
viduals. This program, the associa- 
tion believes, offers the greatest op- 
portunity to the industry, to the na- 
tion, and to each individual. 

ASSOCIATED GENERAL COon- 
TRACTORS OF AMERICA 
H. E. ForEMAN 


Managing Director 
Dec. 30, 1943 


Highway WHEN the war is 
Construction won, what wil! 

Americans want 
first? 

Pir AND Quarry readers can take 
business courage in the fact that new 
automobiles stand first on the list. A 
Gallup poll says so, as if a poll were 
needed! The automotive industry 
expects to surpass its best previous 
year of 5,000,000 new vehicles 
within a year after the end of the 
war. Yes, a new flowering of motor 
transportation seems inevitable, and 
such authorities as G. Donald Ken- 
nedy of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation foresee a post-war traffic 
volume double that of anything 
we've seen yet. 

All of which means that road 
builders have a tremendous job to 
do, and that goes for their material 
suppliers. A construction volume 
three times that of the years before 
Pearl Harbor will be necessary to 
restore, rebuild and extend our high- 
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way systems and streets for the 
40,000,000 or more cars, trucks and 
buses that will clamor for the right 
of way. 

Let us look at a few facts and 
figures. 

In the first place, as any motorist 
knows, road and street construction 
has never kept pace with the auto- 
mobile. In the early twenties 
when road builders began in earnest, 
construction volume hovered around 
$1,000,000,000 a year, rising to 
$1,500,000,000 in the peak year 
1930. The 1926-1933 average was 
$1,348,000,000. There was a dip 
during the worst depression years, 
and then activity was resumed at a 
pace averaging about $875,000,000 
annually for the decade from 1931 
to 1940. 

Thus, road building leveled or 
tapered off, while from 1920 to 
Pearl Harbor motor-vehicle mileage 
increased twenty-fold. The lag in 
construction is more serious than the 
figures show because a rising per- 
centage of expenditures went merely 
to rebuild worn-out pavements. 
Road building had “treaded water” 
for years before war brought the 
present curtailment. 

As to war curtailment, how steep 
the decline is is shown by the Public 
Road Administration, which reports 
11,842 miles completed with federal 
participation in 1940, 8,645 in 1941, 
1,860 in 1942 and 722 in 1943. 

In the second place, wear and 
tear of existing facilities has taken 
an alarming turn in the past 30 
months. The reasons are several. 
Though over-all traffic volume is 
down 30 to 60 per cent., truck haul- 
ing is down very little. On indus- 
trial arteries the movement of heavy 
trucks is up sharply. Wheel-load 
restrictions have been relaxed. 
Trucks have speeded up. The nor- 
mal replacement of worn surfaces 
has been curtailed, as has repair 
and maintenance due to material 
restrictions and labor shortage. As 
a result, thousands of miles of pave- 
ments have gone to pieces long 
before their time. According to the 
best official estimates, over $800,- 
000,000 in immediate repairs and 
maintenance is needed to preserve 
our highways from further serious 
failure. Though funds are avail- 
able, much less than this amount 
can be spent in 1944. 

With this background let us look 
at some post-war figures. The 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials has compiled a state- 


ment of minimum needed construc- 
tion on the main or principal high- 
ways. The estimated sum of $7,025,- 
000,000 will be needed to rebuild 
74,855 miles, widen 46,654 miles, 
relocate (and hence build new) 
36,927 miles, and widen or replace 
30,038 bridges. 

But this still doesn’t get at the 
real need. These figures are merely 
for urgent, replacement-type work. 
Brady Gentry, chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission and 
retiring president of the American 
Association of State Highway Off- 
cials, estimates that not seven but 
eleven billion dollars will be needed. 
“A mere restoration of roads isn’t 
enough,” he reminds us. “Our high- 
way system is outgrown. We must 
rebuild it to much higher standards.” 

It is on carefully weighed figures 
such as the foregoing that the 
American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion has based its post-war plan, 
which calls for the expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 each year for five 
years, as part of a balanced public- 
works program. This sum is divided 
tentatively $1,000,000,000 for metro- 
politan highways, $500,000,000 for 
city streets, $400,000,000 for county 
and local roads, and $1,100,000,000 
for state highways. 

Much progress toward sound na- 
tional legislation has been made 
since this plan was introduced, and 
not only the highway industry but 
the public has caught on to the fact 
that road construction is a vital part 
of the nation’s post-war “re-tooling” 
job, offering employment stability in 
the degree that it will be necessary 
and at the time jobs will be needed. 

War conditions and the construc- 
tion holiday have stimulated high- 
way planning and forward thinking 
as never before. But the most seri- 
ous problem of the moment is how 
to get blueprints ready. Lack of 
engineers for survey and design work 
has hampered progress, but despite 
this about $500,000,000 worth of 
new projects is in the plans-ready 
stage, and this figure will rise to 
$800,000,000 by spring, according to 
Congressman J. W. Robinson, chair- 
man of the House roads committee 
and a leader in post-war highway 
legislation. 

That is the over-all market out- 
look for road construction. The 
realization of this program, along 
with a comparable scale of home 
building and industrial construction, 
will bring new peak production de- 
mands on many producers. But the 
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geographical spread of work is sure 
follow a different pattern from 
that of the recent war-building 
boom 

No drastic changes in material re- 
quirements are in sight. All the 
established road types will be em- 
ployed, with a general tightening up 
In spe ifications and inspection. 
fighter quality control on concrete 
road work should mean more wide- 
spread use of two coarse aggregate 
izes, but the present turmoil due to 
war-emergency specifications makes 
it impossible to picture any clear 
trend in concrete road specifications 
just yet, in the belief of A. A. An- 
derson of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation. Undoubtedly there will be 


( } inges. 


\ tendency toward larger unit 
contracts, foreseen at the recent state 
highway officials’ convention, will 
be of direct interest to aggregate 
producers, as will the more wide- 
spread use of big-capacity concrete 
ind asphalt-mix plants. Among 
other supply factors is a likely in- 
crease in use of ready-mixed con- 
crete, and the existence of portable 
crushing and screening plants ac- 
quired by war contractors in certain 
areas 

Roaps AND STREETS 
Haroip J. McKEEVER 


jan. 3, 1944 Editor 
Highway IN the analysis of 
Construction our national econ- 


omy, made for the 
purpose of appraising the size of the 
future highway programs, we have 
found that there are a few salient 
factors upon which our entire econ- 
omy is built up. 


[t is now generally agreed that 
prosperity depends upon relatively 
full employment; that we must 
maintain a high national income in 
order to withdraw sufficient taxes to 
pay for the ordinary expenses of 
government and pay back some of 
the national debt. It is also agreed 
that conditions should be so regu- 
lated that there is the minimum 
amount of idle money; that a high 
national debt is a bad thing; yet, 
since it has been found necessary to 
create a high national debt in order 
to preserve our freedom, we must 
utilize every facility and so conduct 
our economy that this debt can be 
paid off. It has also been found 
that the operation of our national 
economy after every major war is 
similar, therefore we will know what 
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to expect. There is also a general 
agreement on the importance of con- 
struction and that, in prosperous 
periods, there is a certain minimum 
of construction that must be carried 
on; that this construction must com- 
prise useful projects that will pro- 
duce facilities that will add to our 
permanent national wealth. 


We have found that from 12 to 15 
per cent. of our national income 
must be generated through construc- 
tion. Without going into detail in 
support of this statement, this would 
mean that for a 132,000,000 popu- 
lation, there must be, when rated in 
the terms of the 1940 dollar, a na- 
tional income of at least $120,000,- 
000,000 and, in addition, there is 
obliged to be, in order to bring about 
prosperity, a total construction pro- 
gram of from $14,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000. This amount com- 
prises both the public investments 
and the private investments in con- 
struction, and the next analysis will 
show that, in round figures, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this amount 
would comprise private investments 
and one-third public investments. 

By further analysis based upon 
past experience it means that the 
total highway program of this coun- 
try should be approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 annually; with all levels of 
government, including federal, state, 
county, city, township and any other 
road-building agencies. 

A good general division of this 
$3,000,000,000, based upon needs 
and past experience, is that the fed- 
eral and state governments should 
carry on at least $1,100,000,000 
worth of work; that the counties and 
federal aid should carry on at least 
$400,000,000 worth of work; and 
that the cities, together with any fed- 
eral aid, should carry on $500,- 
000;000 worth of work. In addition 
to this is an over-all program, to be 
carried on mainly in metropolitan 
areas, which would include arterial 
roads into and through cities and the 
belt lines around cities, together with 
any inter-regional roads, for which 
an amount approximating $1,000,- 
000,000 should be expended. 

All this is for a post-war period 
that can be justified by traffic de- 
mands and financial resources that 
in the past have built up our high- 
way system. 

While this program appears to be 
great, it is not appreciably greater 
than what has taken place in the 
past. Any program in the post-war 
period must take into consideration 






As the Customer 


the poorly maintained roads of th 
present, the replacements in high 
way construction that are now neces 
sary and are being deferred, and th: 
new needs that will be created by 
the great increases in traffic that ar 
bound to come after the war. 

The exact time that this progran 
should be put into operation will b: 
that period after Victory when un 
employment first begins to be evi- 
dent. If we have a brief inflationar, 
period after the war, when there i 
relatively full employment, then th: 
large highway program may be de. 
ferred a short time, provided a mini- 
mum amount of work is carried on 
to meet the necessary and immediate 
demands of traffic. 

The above program, which has 
met the general approval of all econ- 
omists and various departments o! 
government, is designed primarily fo: 
the post-war period and will un- 
doubtedly not be in operation unti! 
after Victory. 

For our immediate program we 
find that the road work which 
amounted to $1,500,000,000 in 1930, 
and approximately $1,000,000,000 in 
1941, has been reduced to about 
$300,000,000 in 1943. The year 1944 
will see a reduction to $150,000,000. 
unless Victory should be achieved. 
This means that the only roads that 
will be constructed in 1944 will be 
those roads on our strategic system 
that have become practically im- 
passable, together with the access 
roads to war plants that were con- 
structed in 1943, plus the mainte- 
nance of our entire system. There- 
fore, unless the war is over and we 
start approaching peace conditions, 
the highway program for 1944 will 
be reduced to the minimum. 

The periods of 1945 and after will 
depend upon the cessation of hos- 
tilities, which we all hope will take 
place in 1944. And after this be- 
comes a reality, then effort should 
be made to approach a $3,000,- 
000,000 highway program as speed- 
ily as possible. 

That there is a complete justifica- 
tion for such a program as shown 
by a recent survey made by the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
among the state highway depart- 
ments, is shown by the following 
summary : 

A few of the highway agencies o! 
the several states have found it pos- 
sible to accumulate post-war high- 
way reserve funds, but the majority 
of them, due to reduced income and 
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Industries See It 


increased cost of maintenance, have 
found it impossible to maintain any 
appreciable reserve funds. There is 
still a considerable amount of diver- 
sion of gasoline taxes and this, dur- 
ing the past years, has amounted to 
over $200,000,000 and is one of the 
major reasons why the highway pro- 
gram has not been adequate to meet 
the demands of traffic for several 
years. 

Surveys made among the states 
indicate that in order to meet the 
trafic demands of the states, coun- 
ties and cities, a huge highway pro- 
gram is very necessary. Question- 
naire returns from forty-one state 
highway departments show _ that 
there is needed construction on roads 
and bridges of approximately $6,- 
000,000,000. This would mean that 
in the forty-eight states the total 
requirements would be  $7,000,- 
000,000. Questionnaires from 146 
cities show that work is needed to 
the extent of $586,000,000 for streets 
and bridges. If this were extended 
to all cities of over 10,000 popula- 
tion, the program would be approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000. Ouestion- 
naires from 181 counties show that 
the size of the needed program, is 
$752.000,000. If this was extended 
to all counties, using the proper 
weights for the different sizes of 
counties, it would mean a county 
highway program of $4.000,000.000. 
This would make an immediately 
necessary program of $15,000.- 
000,000. This checks closely with 
an estimate by the American Road 
Builders’ Association, which would 
cover the modernizing of all high- 
wavs to meet the demands of traffic. 
of $18,000.000,000. 

In another survey by the state 
highway departments, including new 
construction on federal-aid systems, 
the secondary system and the urban 
system. the total amounts to $11,- 
000,000,000. 

While these figures of the different 
agencies do not in every case check, 
they are sufficiently nersuasive to 
show that the needed highway work 
will be adequate for the post-war 
highway program of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. 

One of the necessary things to be 
done is to have plans and specifica- 
tions ready in the blueprint stage. 
This means that if the plans and 
rights-of-way are ready, construction 
may be put into operation imme- 
diately. but if the plans are not 
ready, it means that something simi- 
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lar to the W.P.A. method of work 
must be substituted. 

The state highway departments 
report that on January 1, 1944, they 
will have projects, with rights-of- 
way obtained, ready for contract 
letting, amounting to $1,000,000,000, 
and that projects, without rights-of- 
way but otherwise ready, will amount 
to about $400,000,000. These proj- 
ects would include about 35,000 
miles of highways and 2,300 bridges. 

If these plans are ready and every- 
one interested in the highway indus- 
try and profession will become famil- 
iar with the basic program and do 
everything possible to assure its suc- 
cess, it will mean a highway pro- 
gram of sufficient size to take care 
of transportation needs and create 
prosperous conditions in the con- 
struction field and allied industries. 

AMERICAN RoaD BuILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Cuartes M. UpHAM 

Engineer-Director 


Dec. 31, 1943 
Foundry THE foundry industry has 
Industry made many valuable de- 

velopments in practice and 
product as a result of production for 
war. Therefore, when peace again 
returns and the efforts of American 
industry are directed toward the ci- 
vilian economy, these improved cast- 
ings are going to be available for 
the machines of to-morrow. 

Because castings are basic mate- 
rials of construction in the produc- 
tion of most machines and many 
products built in times of peace, fu- 
ture activity of the foundry industry 
depends greatly on the general busi- 
ness situation. With an evergrowing 
backlog of needed civilian goods, it 
would seem that the industry should 
be busy for some time after the close 
of the war. But these trends depend 
upon so many factors that any defi- 
nite prediction on the output would 
be difficult. It is interesting to note 
that castings are used in the produc- 
tion of most of the items recently re- 
leased for limited production by the 
War Production Board. 

Over a period of years much prog- 
ress has taken place in the selection 
and preparation of the various types 
of molding sands used in both fer- 
rous and_ nonferrous foundries. 
Through committees of the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s Association and 
other groups studies of molding sands 
are being continued. Undoubtedly 
this work will result in further re- 
finements and perhaps some changes 


in the types and classes of sand used. 

Enormous tonnages of natural, 
clay-bearing molding sand are used 
in castings production, ranging from 
the exceedingly coarse Millville grav- 
els for extremely heavy castings to 
the finest Albany sands for repro- 
ducing sharp detail. In addition 
large quantities of unbonded or clay- 
free sands, such as the silica and 
lake, are employed in_ producing 
cores and for formulating synthetic 
molding sands bonded with clay or 
bentonite or both. 

With increasing knowledge of de- 
sired sand properties in relation to 
castings production, the trend to- 
ward purchasing sand on the basis of 
grain size, clay content, etc., is in- 
creasing. Many sand suppliers have 
aided in that work by establishing 
laboratories for conducting investi- 
gations as well as to be able to for- 
ward sand shipments of definite spe- 
cifications. 

THE Founpry 
Frank G. STEINEBACH 
Dec. 24, 1943 Editor 


Construction CONTRACTS for 
Industry war construction in 

continental United 
States reached their peak in Septem- 
ber 1942, then began a fairly rapid 
tapering off which has continued 
through 1943. The estimated total 
volume of construction in 1943 re- 
ported by the undersigned is $5,000,- 
000,000. This compares with $11,- 
500,000,000 for the all-time high 
year of 1942. For 1944 construction 
volume is estimated at $3,500,000,- 
000, covering work inside the United 
States. This does not include ship- 
building, in which many construc- 
tion engineers and contractors are 
engaged, and it does not include 
military construction outside the 
United States. 

War construction outside the 
United States by Army Engineers 
and Navy Seabees has continued to 
demand capacity production of con- 
struction machinery and to require 
continuing drives to enlist trained 
and experienced personnel for these 
branches of the service. Naturally 
no statistics are available to measure 
the amount of construction carried 
out by these engineering forces. 

Shipbuilding bettered its budget 
of 19,000,000 tons for 1943. This 
compares with 1,000,000 tons in 
1941. 8,000,000 tons in 1942. 

Of the $3,500,000,000 total con- 
struction estimated for 1944, $2,- 
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000 is for heavy engineering 


truction.,. of which $800,000,000 


mass housing, $725,000,000 
residential engineered build- 
d $1,225,000,000 for water- 
ewerage, highways, bridges, 
and other heavy construc- 
[his compares with $834,000,- 
for mass housing in 1943, 
100,000 for non-residential 


eered and $1,328.- 


buildings 


000 for other heavy engineering 


truction, 


QQ; 


We 
truction market can top $18,- 


rt 
extending what the construction in- 
dustry has accomplished in the past 


const 


] 


tion field 


ways and bridges 


a total of $3,580,000,- 
of the estimated total of 
000,000 for all 1943 construc- 


ost-war planning is receiving 
ntrated attention in the con- 
to get engineering 
ready for receiving bids as 
civilian work is again author- 
[hrough November Engineer- 


Vews-Record had reported $4,- 


000.000 in 


specific proposed 
ir engineering construction 
The American Association 

ite Highway Officials reports a 
| program of $7,027,429,000 
Minimum needed construction 
in or principal highways as of 
1943”, and the states have a 
100,000 federal fund to draw on 
ince prepost-war engineering 


no 


estimate that the 


post-war 
0,000, if the national income 
maintained at $150,000,000.- 

fter the war. This post-war 
is made up as follows: 


s OF CONSTRUCTION 


rworks and sewerage............0e. 


work, 


reclamation, waterways 


ssified 


housing 


Chemical 
Industry 


ALTHOUGH the 
chemical industry will 
probably be faced with 
temporary surpluses and excess ca- 
pacity in some lines after the war, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
industry will not resume its long-term 
upward trend that has been much in 
evidence over the last two decades. 
Balancing the probable surplus capa- 
city for such common chemicals as 
benzene and toluene, nitric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, ammonia, chlorine and 
phenol, will be war-deferred peace- 
time developments, such as new syn- 
thetic fibers for textiles, an enlarged 
application of plastics in construction 
and similar quantity markets, and 
new synthetics of various types for 
the permanent replacement of nat- 
ural products. Some major chemical- 
consuming projects which would 
seem to have unusually good post- 
war prospects are air-conditioning, 
fast-drying printing inks, synthetic 
fertilizers, protective coatings of vari- 
ous types, fluorescent lighting, house- 
hold insecticides, hyroponics (soilless 
agriculture) , special processed foods, 
plywood, prefabricated housing, rural 
food lockers, rust-proofing, soapless 
soaps, an unlimited number of new 
synthetic drugs, plastics, special types 
of synthetic rubber, minerals and 
vitamins for health fortification of 
foods, and mildew-proofing, water- 
proofing and moth-proofing coatings 
for textiles. All these fields, now rel- 
atively undeveloped, offer potentially 
unlimited markets for chemicals. 


PREDICTION RANGE 


rcial, industrial and public buildings (not 


luding mass housing) 


| civil-engineering construction ............ 


From To 
sakes $ 400,000,000 $ 600,000,000 
sans 300,000,000 500,000,000 
Pag ee te 1,000,000,000 2,000,000,000 
Pear - 1,500,000,000 2,000,000,000 
RRA K 2.500,000,000 4,000,000,000 
ap Se 3,000,000,000 4,000,000,000 


8,700,000,000 13,100,000,000 


all construction, including light construc- 







estimate was built up by 


by considering its unfinished 


business when it dropped all civilian 


ruction not essential to war 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
R. K. Tomuin, Editor 
ENGINEERING Nerws-REcorpD 
Watpo G. Bowman, Editor 
20, 1943 


ind housing built by hand-craft methods. . 


12,400,000,000 18,700,000,000 


Some of these will develop rapidly 
immediately after the war, whereas 
others will undoubtedly take time to 
get under way. 

Another sign which points in the 
direction of an increased demand for 
chemicals after the war is the trend 
in a number of non-chemical indus- 
tries to include chemists and chem- 
ical laboratories in their organiza- 


tional set-ups, both for the purpos: 
of making routine checks on mate- 
rials and for initiating product re- 
search. This will undoubtedly result 
in an increased use of processing 
chemicals in these industries. This 
trend has been particularly notice- 
able in the textile industry and it 
is also perceptible in the aircraft in- 
dustry. For example, the Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Division has re- 
cently appointed a chemical enginee1 
as its director of research, presum- 
ably because so many of the prob- 
lems that come up in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes are of a chemical 
nature, such as corrosion, materials 
of construction, adhesives, coolants, 
protective coatings, hydraulic fluids, 
and fuels. 

A matter of considerable concern 
to the chemical industry is the bill 
placed before the Congress earlier 
this year by Senator Kilgore and 
which is now in committee. Popu- 
larly known as the Kilgore bill, this 
proposed legislation contains meas- 
ures which would in effect regiment 
research under political control. It 
is an attempt to force sharing of 
inventions with the other fellow on 
the mistaken assumption that new 
jobs can be created by dividing up 
the existing ones. If the bill is passed 
it can have serious consequences in 
the chemical industry, an industry 
which has always believed in re- 
search by private enterprise to the 
extent of putting three cents out of 
every sales dollar back into the lab- 
oratory. Given the encouragement 
of a friendly government, there 
would appear to be no limits to the 
production heights to which the 
chemical industry might rise during 
a long period of peace. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Rosert L. TAyLor 


Dec. 31, 1943 
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mata? BEHIND the roar of many 
am thousands of Allied air- 
THE , 
Sffq9 planes which are spreading 
mesa fear and destruction on 
many enemy fronts in this 
war is a story of expanded produc- 
tion unprecedented even in_ this 
country. Aluminum, one of the most 
vital of all war materials, is now 
being produced at the rate of 2,100,- 
000,000 pounds annually compared 
to the 1939 output of 300,000,000 
pounds, a seven-fold expansion in 
less than four years. At the same 
time the technical developments, 
process improvements, etc., have re- 
sulted in the reduction of the price 
of aluminum from 20 cents per 
pound in 1939 to 15 cents at pres- 
ent. 

There is, of course, a story of 
almost unparalleled plant construc- 
tion and expansion behind this pro- 
gram, with the government furnish- 
ing the major portion of the money 
and the engineering and construc- 
tion being done by private industry 
which is also operating the plants. 
All this was supplemented by ex- 
plorations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines which, together with similar 
work being done by the mining com- 
panies, uncovered millions of tons 
of bauxite and alumina - bearing 
clays not previously known to exist. 

These new reserves replace those 
being depleted by the present inten- 
sified mining program. This was part 
of a long-range master plan designed 
to make this nation ultimately inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of vital 
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Bauxite and Alumina Output Soars 
as War-Plane Production Increases 


materials and to save men and ships 
by eliminating costly and dangerous 
convoy work. The aim has been to 
provide as quickly as possible the 
aluminum needed by airplane plants. 
The fact that airplane production 
has held closely to the ambitious 
goals set for it is proof that the plan 
has worked.' 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





This article will deal chiefly with 
the bauxite and alumina operations 
of the Aluminum Company of 
America and its subsidiaries and 
affiliates. This company alone in 
expanding its .facilities has spent 
more than $300,000,000, all of which 
it has financed itself. First, however, 
a brief analysis of the present pro- 
duction facilities in this country will 
be given. 

Before the war 25 per cent. of the 
bauxite processed in this country 
came from Arkansas and 75 per 
chiefly from Dutch 
Canadian requirements for 
bauxite were supplied from British 
Guiana. The Aluminum Company 
was then the largest producer in 
Dutch Guiana and Arkansas, al- 
though at that time there were 
fourteen other companies mining 
bauxite in the United States. Now 


cent. came 
Guiana. 


[See Dean (R. S.)—Bureau of Mines Seek 
Make U. S. Independent of Foreign 
jlumina Ore. Pit ano Quarry, May 1943, 
pages 63-64, for more detailed information.—Ep., ] 
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it owns outright facilities for the 
production of only 40 per cent. of 
the total output of this country. The 
Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Ltd., a former Canadian affiliate, is 
now separately operated. 

Arkansas now supplies 95 per cent. 
of the U. S. production and is able 
to supply all of our needs for a 
limited time should imports ever be 
cut off completely as it appeared for 
a time they might be. The opera- 
tions of the Aluminum Company 
begin with a subsidiary, the Repub- 
lic Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bauxite, Arkansas, which ac- 
counts for 30 per cent. of the bauxite 
mined in Arkansas. A total of 27 
other independent mining companies 
operating in this area account for 
the other 70 per cent. Some of these 
companies have their own calcining 
and other plants or ship to other 
processors but most of them deliver 
their ore direct to the Aluminum 
Company’s operations through the 
Metals Reserve Company, a govern- 
ment agency which acts as a broker 
and clearing house in order to insure 
a uniform buying policy and a con- 
stant supply. 

Near Bauxite, Arkansas, is the 
Hurricane Creek alumina plant 
operated by the Aluminum Ore 
Company, a subsidiary, under lease 
from the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion. Not far away on Lake Cath- 
erine is the Jones Mills aluminum 
plant which is operated by the 
Aluminum Company under the same 
arrangement. Both plants are the 





General view of the Hurricane Creek alumina plant of the Aluminum Ore Company with kilns and filter and cooler buildings at left. In 
the background are some of the thickeners and the cooling towers. 
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spers pulled and pushed by tractors removing overburden under severe conditions at the 
Swamp Pluto Mine. 


1F6 





f the drill rigs used by the Bureau of 


Mines for testing deposits. 


dern of their kind in exist- 
nd were designed and built 
a for the Defense Plant Cor- 
at a reported total cost of 
000. They went into oper- 
e in 1942. 

\luminum Company oper- 
ree other alumina plants at 
Louis, Illinois; Mobile, Ala- 
nd Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
eceive all or part of their 
from Arkansas. The first 
these plants are owned and 
by Alcoa while the third, 
Rouge, is a DPC plant, 
nd operated by the Aluminum 


; 


alumina from these four 
shipped to fifteen alumi- 
duction plants, most of them 
hich are strategically located 
ydro-electric power projects 
rea bounded by California, 


Washington, Oregon, New York and 
North Carolina. Some of these plants 
are owned by the company but most 
of them are operated for the Defense 
Plants Corporation. 

The second largest producer in 
the aluminum field is the Reynolds 
Metals Company which operates its 
own bauxite mines in Arkansas, an 
alumina plant in Alabama, and 
aluminum-reduction plants in Ala- 
bama and Washington. 

The third producer is the Olin 
Corporation which has alunite de- 
posits and an alumina plant in Utah 
and an aluminum plant in Washing- 
ton. 


The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, under the di- 
rection of J. R. Thoe- 
nen, district engineer, District 7, 
Central Region, has done a thorough 


Prospecting 
of Deposits 


job of prospecting for additio: 
deposits of bauxite beyond th 
known to exist before the war b 
gan. Over 540,000 feet of test di 
holes was drilled up to December 

1943 and drilling is now proceedi: 
at the rate of about 20,000 feet p 
month. When this program is co1 
pleted the potential sources of bau 
ite in Arkansas are expected to 

thoroughly covered. 

Twenty high-speed, seismograp 
type core drills are being used 
this work. The National Geophy 
ical Company, Dallas, is doing m« 
of the drilling under contract, usi: 
its own rigs of which 10 were bu 
specially for this job. Another co 
tractor, Ainsworth Brothers, In 
Wichita, uses Sullivan rigs. All tl 


testing of samples is done at t! 
Bureau’s field office in Little Rock 
The first step taken by the Bureau 





A 5-cubic yard electric shovel loading overburden into trailer truck at one of Republic mines. 





was to make a general reconnaisance 
magnetic survey of a 1,400-square 
mile area in order to locate approxi- 
mately any buried nepheline syenite. 
Any anomalies found were then 
checked with a gravity survey to 
actually spot the masses. This 
method involves the use of a gravi- 
meter which measures the pull of 
gravity at any point. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of deep drill holes 
which eliminated about two-thirds 
of the prospect area as a_possibli 
source of bauxite. The present dri! 
ling is going on in the remaining 
area. No figures are as yet availabl: 
on the actual reserves of bauxite un 
covered by this survey. 

The latest figures available ai 
those a senator presented in th 
Congress in May of 1943. Accord- 
ing to this statement, 96 per cent. o! 
the country’s known reserves are i! 
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Arkansas. The total known reserves 
consisted of 6,835,000 tons of Grade 
A bauxite, 8,941,000 tons of Grade 
B, and 10,439,000 tons of Grade C. 
Some of the Grade C bauxite, it is 
said, is lower in grade than any now 
being processed. In addition there 
are known reserves of about 30.000,- 
000 tons of bauxitic clay of lower 
than C grade which may eventually 
be used. 


Bauxite All of the bauxite mining 
Mining = in Arkansas is done in 

Pulaski and Saline Coun- 
ties—mostly in the latter—in an area 
3 miles wide and 5 miles long. The 
bauxite is found in beds and lens- 





A \%-cubic yard shovel loading bauxite 
into 13-cubic yard end-dump trucks. 


like masses. It is a hydrated alumi- 
num oxide containing impurities 
such as clay, iron oxide, titanium 
oxide, silicon oxide, etc. Mining is 





One of jackhammers and crawler-mounted 
compressors used to drill bauxite. 


done by open-pit or underground 
methods, depending on the depth of 
the overburden, the thickness and 
quality of the deposit, and the length 
of the waste haul. Open-pit mining 
has been carried on with up to 120 
and 130 feet of stripping and is pre- 
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One of Republic's underground mines with caving and loading operations in progress. The 
2-ton end-dump mine cars are standard. 


ferred wherever it is economically 
practicable. 

Before the war no bauxite which 
contained less than 55 per cent. alu- 
mina or more than 7 per cent. 
silica was considered to be of com- 
mercial grade. Now the limits are 
set by the Metals Keserve Com- 
pany’s price schedule which allows 
fixed prices for different grades of 
bauxite. A content of 50 per cent. 
alumina and 13 per cent. silica gets 
a base price of $4.13 per ton. A 
premium of 14 cents is paid for each 
| per cent. of alumina over 50 per 
cent. and 20 cents is paid for each | 
per cent. of silica under 13 per 
cent. There is a 14-cent penalty for 
each | per cent. of alumina under 
the base figure of 50 per cent. and 
of 43 cents for each 1 per cent. of 
silica over 13 per cent. At present 


no bauxite which contains more 
than 14 per cent. silica, is being ac- 
cepted. There is an additional 
penalty of 43 cents for each 1 per 
cent. of ferrous iron over 6 per cent. 
and no bauxite will be accepted 
containing 10 per cent. or more. A 
general rule is that no bauxite will 
be accepted which contains less than 
32 per cent. available alumina. This 
percentage is calculated by multiply- 
ing the silica percentage by 1.1 and 
subtracting the product from the 
total alumina content. 

In prospecting its deposits the 
Republic Mining & Manufacturing 
Company drills not less than five 
holes on each 40 acres using Bucy- 
rus-Erie and Keystone churn, drills 
and some Sullivan core drills. Wher- 
ever traces of bauxite are encoun- 
tered holes are spaced closer togethet 





The 840-foot belt-conveyor which brings bauxite: out of Cross Cut |! -of the ‘Neilson Mine 
~ arid loads it into cars, 
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rainloads of bauxite waiting to be discharged to the crushers of the Republic Mining & 
Manufacturing Company's drying plant. 


order to determine the extent and 
lity of the deposit, whether or 
t it is worth developing, and 
ether it should be an open-pit or 
ning operation. 
\t present the company is operat- 
numerous open pits and three 
derground mines. A fourth mine 
th a 300-foot vertical shaft is be- 
developed. 
Che three operating mines are 
ched through inclines.  Air-op- 
ted Gardner-Denver auger drills 
nd Geladyne No. 2 explosives are 


In two of the mines the bauxite is 
ded by means of scoops and short- 


indled shovels into 2-ton end- 

imp mine cars. These are hauled 
the inclines by electric hoists. 

[n the third mine a Joy loader is 
d and an 840-foot long inclined 


belt-conveyor carries the bauxite out 
of the mine to a hopper, from which 
it is loaded into cars. More than 
one thousand 2-ton cars are used 
and these are hauled in trains of up 
to 30 cars a maximum distance of 
3% miles to the Republic calcining 
plant by Whitcomb 18-ton Diesel 
locomotives with fluid clutches. 

The overburden is removed from 
the open pits under contract by the 
McGeorge Contracting Company of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, with the aid of 
sub-contractors. Millions of tons of 
overburden has already been re- 
moved and piled into mountains 
hundreds of feet high. One waste- 
pile alone is said to contain $3,000,- 
000 worth of dirt. In some places 
Le Tourneau 15-cubic yard scrapers, 
drawn and pushed by Caterpillar 
tractors, remove and haul the over- 


Two of the hong rotary kilns used for drying the crushed bauxite ore in one of Republic's 
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burden. In others 24- to 5-cubi 
yard shovels or draglines are use 
and the hauling is done by Eucli 
13- and 18-cubic yard trailers. Th 
limiting stripping ratio varies fron 
3 to 1 up to 7 to 1, depending o1 
the quality of the deposit. 

From 7 to 16 open pits are min 
actively at one time by Republi 
The deposits vary in thickness up t 
about 30 feet with an average of | 
feet. Auger drills are used fo 
sample holes which are spaced 2 


feet each way. Additional holes a: 


The split-sampler which diverts | per cent. 
of bauxite ore for moisture, silica, alumina 
and other analyses. 


then drilled between them as needed 
suitably to break up the deposit. 
Much of this drilling is done with 
Ingersoll - Rand jackhammers, for 
which air is supplied by portable 
compressors of the same make. 

Sixteen shovels are available fo1 
loading but not all are usually work- 
ing at any one time. They range in 
capacity from 34 to 134 cubic yards 
and are of various types and makes. 
Most of them load 13-cubic yard 
Euclid end-dump trucks, and as 
many as 37 of the 40 trucks owned 
by the company may be in use at 
one time, but some cars are also 
loaded. Sometimes cars will be used 
at one end of a pit while trucks ar 
used at the other end. 

All the bauxite for the Hurrican: 
Creek plant and the new Republi 
drying plant is delivered by trucks. 
while that for the other Republi 
drying plant and the calcining plant 
is delivered either by trucks or by 
cars. 

In these Republic plants Dixi 
hammer-mills are used to reduce th 
bauxite before it goes to the kilns 
for drying at a temperature of 200 
degrees F. or for calcining at a tem- 
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perature of 2,300 degrees F. Drying 
plant Number 1 has four 120-foot 
and three 60-foot kilns. Drying 
plant Number 2, completed in May 
943, has four 812- by 185-foot kilns, 
one of which was purchased new. 

he calcining plant has one 9- by 

30-foot kiln in operation and four 
shorter ones which are not now in 
use. In each plant the products go 
to car-loading bins. 

The company also operates a cal- 
cining plant near Little Rock for its 
mines in that area which are not 
now active. 

The dried bauxite is now used ex- 
clusively for the manufacture of 
aluminum metal and is shipped to 
the company’s alumina plants at 
Mobile and East St. Louis. During 
peace times much of it was used for 
chemical purposes, water purifica- 








Trucks haul the bauxite to separate crusher buildings at right from which dual conveyors feed 
it to the sampling and storage buildings at left. 


tion of vital aluminum from avail- 
able ores which could not economic- 
ally be shipped to other more distant 


Automatic recording weighing devices on belt-conveyors which feed bauxite from different 
; sources for separate analysis and storage. 


tion, the manufacture of high- 
alumina cements, etc. The calcined 
bauxite is shipped to large abrasive 
manufacturers for the manufacture 
of all types and sizes of grinding 
wheels. 
The Hurricane 
Creek plant of the 
Aluminum Ore 
Company, near Bauxite, Arkansas, 
is said to be the most modern of its 
kind and to have the largest output 
of alumina. It is also said to be 
handling a far larger tonnage of 
crude ore than any other plant for 
this reason and because it is operat- 
ing on a lower grade of bauxite than 
any other plant. This lower yield 
also means that a greater tonnage of 
waste material must be handled and 
also that more soda ash and lime are 
required to separate the higher per- 
centage of silica in the ore. 

In other ways also this plant was 
designed to make possible the extrac- 


Alumina 
Manufacture 
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plants for processing or which the 
other plants were not designed to 
handle. For this reason the plant 
processes wet bauxite hauled direct 
from the mines instead of the dried 
bauxite required by other plants. 
This makes necessary the use of wet- 
grinding equipment and causes other 
complications in the plant flow-sheet. 
The digesting process is the same as 
in other modern plants. This plant 
also differs from the older Bayer 
process plants in that most of the 
waste materials are removed by set- 
tling instead of by filters. 

What happens in this plant can be 
summarized briefly in a few sen- 
tences. Ground bauxite is digested 
at elevated temperatures in a caus- 
tic-soda solution which dissolves the 
aluminum hydroxide, leaving waste 
materials as a mud. The solution is 
then clarified by settling and filter- 
ing. The clarified sodium - alumi- 
nate then has the hydrate precipi- 
tated from it. This hydrate is then 


One of the four large primary-crushing hammer-mills and its motor with traveling grate and 
its motor and reducer drive in foreground. 
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dne of the two automatic traveling trippers 
the dual shuttle belt-conveyors which 
bute the bauxite the length and width 

of the storage building. 


hed free of soda liquor filtered 
calcined in rotary kilns. 

\t the Hurricane Creek alumina 
the bauxite received from the 
blic mines is handled separately 
that received from the other 

ducers by means of duplicate 
ishing, conveying and weighing 
ipment, from which the bauxite 
discharged into a building for 
rage and blending. 

Each of the two primary-crusher 

dings has two truck - discharge 

ypers, one on each side of the 
ding. There is a 26-inch-square 
czly over each hopper. From each 
pper a pan-feeder and _ belt-con- 
yor discharge the bauxite into a 
Dixie hammer-mill. The four ham- 
er-mills grind the bauxite to a fine- 
of 90 per cent. through 1-inch. 
e two hammer-mills in each build- 
discharge their products on a 


A 


em 


A view inside the storage building showing bauxite being 
claiming belt-conveyor tunnel. 
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pan-conveyor from which a_belt- 
conveyor carries the bauxite to the 
top of the sampling building. The 
two conveyors are inclosed in the 
same housing and each is equipped 
with a Merrick Weightometer to 
keep a record of the amount of ma- 
terial from each source going to 
storage. 

Both conveyors discharge into a 
Galigher Geary - Jennings sampler 
which cuts 1 per cent. of the ma- 
terial and drops it into small Dixie 
hammer-mills. Another 1-per cent. 





The pan-conveyor which feeds lump lime to 
hammer-mill from track hopper. 


sample is taken from the hammer- 
mill product for moisture determina- 
tion which is important because the 
raw materials received range from 
dry powder to wet and sticky clay. 
After being dried this material is 
passed through another hammer- 


_ee” en 


blended from two piles into re- 
Distributing belts are above. 








mill and again cut for silica ar 
alumina analyses. 

The main ore streams are carri¢ 
into the storage building on ty 
parallel horizontal belt - conveyo 
which run the full length of the 10 
by 980-foot structure. On each | 
these conveyors is a Link-Belt aut 
matic traveling tripper which has 
dual shuttle belt-conveyor system | 
distribute the bauxite evenly acr 
the entire width of the building. T! 
shuttle belts run in opposite dir 
tions and both receive and dischar¢g 
the material split to them as the ca: 
riage supporting them travels ba 
and forth across the building. Eac! 
tripper is automatically controll 
so that it travels back and forth ov: 

220-foot section of the length o! 
the building. In this way the ma 
terial is built up in layers 1 foo: 
thick until the pile is 18 feet deep 
Each of the four piles thus formed 
by each of the two conveyor sys- 
tems contains about two days’ rv 
ceipts of ore. While one pile is b 
ing built up another is being loaded 
out and the other two are in th 
process of being analyzed. 

The blending process is carried on 
in loading out from these piles. Two 
Koehring 1'%-cubic yard electric 
shovels cut the stratified piles from 
bottom to top in feeding the bauxit: 
through openings in the concret 
floor to a pair of reclaiming tunne! 






























































































































Some of the pumps which feed bauxite 
slurry from rake classifiers to mixers. 


belt-conveyors. These conveyors dis- 
charge the material on an inclined 
belt conveyor to five rod-mill feed 
bins. All the belt conveyors in this 
plant were supvlied by the Link- 
Belt Company. Under each of thes: 
bins is a Johnson automatic weigh- 
ing batcher equipped with a Kron 
dial scale. Each batcher feeds a 6- 
by 10-foot Allis-Chalmers rod mil! 
which operates in closed circuit with 
a Dorr rake classifier. 

The lump lime used in this proc- 
ess is obtained from producers in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
and is received in inclosed hopper- 
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The two cooling towers with precipitating tanks in background. Also shown are the main 
pipelines for steam, water, gas, air, etc. 


bottom cars. It is discharged from 
the cars into a hopper from which a 
pan-conveyor feeds it to a Dixie 
hammer-mill. This has a capacity 
of about 30 tons per hour when 
grinding to a fineness of 100 per 
cent. through %4-inch with most of 
the product finer than 10-mesh. It 
will soon be supplemented by a sec- 
ond mill. A Redler conveyor and a 
belt - conveyor carry the ground 
lime to mixer feed bins. 

The bauxite slurry from the clas- 
sifiers goes into four paddle - type 
mixers, one for each digester unit, 
along with the required amount of 
lime which is fed into them from the 
bins by Jeffrey Waytrol weighing 
feeders, and a small amount of caus- 
tic-soda liquor from the correcting 
tanks. The proportions of these 
three ingredients required are de- 
termined by laboratory analysis. This 
liquor dissolves alumina from the 
bauxite, forming a solution of so- 
dium aluminate and leaving in sus- 
pension the impurities of the baux- 
ite, which consist principally of sil- 





Motor and speed-reducer drive of kiln with 
auxiliary drive in background. 
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off tanks to reduce pressure. From 
these it goes through 16 Dorr set- 
tling tanks and 13 Dorr washing tray 
thickeners. All this equipment is 
heavily insulated in order to retain 
as much of the heat as possible. 

The mud from the tray thickeners 
goes to a separate sintering plant 
which is a new step to reclaim valu- 
able alumina from what is usually 
waste mud. It is this step which is 
said to be the main reason why this 
plant can handle profitably lower 
grades of bauxite than any othe: 
plant. It and the main plant are so 
designed that additional steps can 
later be added to make possible the 
processing of even lower grades of 
bauxite. The sodium aluminate so- 
lution recovered in this plant is 
treated for the recovery of alumina. 
The waste “brown mud” from the 
sintering plant is pumped to a dis- 
posal pond. 





The nine 9!/>- by 250-foot rotary kilns with filter building at right and cooler building and 
loading bins at left. 


ica, iron oxide and titanium oxide. 
Morris slurry pumps then feed this 
material into digesters where it is 
mixed with preheated caustic-soda 
liquor. 

The soda ash used for process 
make-up is received in hopper-bot- 
tom cars and can go either to storage 
or direct to process. There are four 
huge correcting tanks from which 
fresh soda is introduced into the 
spent liquor ahead of the pre-heaters 
and the mixers. 

Live steam is injected at the di- 
gesters to bring the temperature up 
to that required for the chemical 
reactions which insure proper di- 
gestion. These include the solution 
of the alumina as sodium aluminate 
and the precipitation of the dissolved 
silica in the form of sodium-alumi- 
num silicate. The resulting thin 
slurry is then withdrawn into blow- 


The overflow from the thickeners 
goes to the usual battery of Kelly 
filter presses. The mud cake de- 
posited on the press leaves is given 
a two-stage washing, after which the 
press is opened and the mud re- 
moved by streams of water. This 
waste “red mud” is then pumped to 
a waste pond. 

The green liquor filtrate or 
“weak” liquor from the presses goes 
into a pair of cooling tanks or towers 
from which it is pumped to precipi- 
tating tanks. These are cylindrical 
tanks 24 feet in diameter and 75 feet 
high in which means are provided 
for circulation of the contents. Each 
tankful of liquor is given a seed 
charge of previously -- precipitated 
aluminum trihydrate and is circu- 
lated for from 30 to 60 hours. In 
these tanks about one-half of the 
alumina content of the liquor is pre- 
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aluminum trihydrate 
is deposited upon the seed- 
rae particles. 
When the circulating period is 
the entire contents of the tanks 
pumped into thickeners. There 
precipitated hydrate is separated 
the liquor, and the final clari- 
tion is accomplished by Dorr 
thickeners. Part of the settled 
rate is returned into the process 
be used as seed charges for subse- 
nt charges of liquor in the pre- 
The clarified liquor 
rflowing the tray thickeners is re- 
rned to the tanks ahead of the pre- 
ters and digesters, and en route 
soda ash added to make up for 


ited as 





















it i1toOrs. 





























‘ne of the two track scales and bulk box- 
car loaders for alumina. 


lost in the cycle just completed. 
(he remainder of the hydrate set- 
out is then passed through a 
of washing thickeners, which 
large tanks similar to those pre- 
isly described in which the hy- 
settled. The hydrate 
irry is diluted with successively 
iker wash water in a _ counter- 
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The natural-gas burner and hood of one of 
the nine rotary kilns. 
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current wash as it passes from one 
thickener to another. The final 
slurry of washed aluminum hydrate 
is then pumped to a storage tank in 
the calcining department. 

The hydrate slurry flows by grav- 
ity to nine Dorrco filters. These re- 
duce the slurry moisture content to 
from 10 to 12 per cent. and their 
cake is discharged by screw-conveyor 
feeders into the nine all-welded 914- 
by 250-foot Traylor rotary kilns. 
These kilns are fired with natural 
gas through Traylor - Cheesman 
burners and are equipped with all 
the usual automatic and manual 
draft, speed, temperature and other 
controls. Each kiln is driven through 
a Falk speed-reducer and is equipped 
with an emergency auxiliary drive. 

The calcined material leaves the 
kilns at a temperature of 1,800 de- 
grees F. and drops through refrac- 
tory-lined spouts into nine 8'%4- by 
45-foot Traylor airblast tube cool- 
ers. These reduce its temperature 
to between 250 and 300 degrees F. 
and part of the hot air is used as pri- 
mary combustion air for the kilns. 
The cooled material — alumina 
drops from the coolers into two 
Link - Belt Peck conveyors which 
traverse the 250-foot width and 70- 
foot height. of the cooler building. 
From these conveyors the alumina is 
discharged over Tyler Hum-mer vi- 
brating screens which remove any 
lumps before dropping it into ship- 
ping bins. A Pangborn dust-collec- 
tor is connected to all the equipment 
in this building. 

From the bins the alumina _ is 
spouted into special 75-ton-capacity 
steel hopper-bottom cars or is loaded 
through two specially-designed pipe 
arrangements into paper-lined box 






The dust-collector which eliminates dust in the discharge of the alumina from the kilns and 
coolers and in handling to storage. 





cars. These loaders make it possib) 
to completely fill both ends of a bos 
car at one time. The cars are loaded 
while standing on two 200-ton Howe 
track scales, one on each side of thi 
loading building. These cars ar 
used to transport the alumina to thi 
company’s reduction plants. There 
are also facilities for the shipment o! 
bagged alumina to other customers. 

A power-house supplies the steam 
for process and for a 6,000-kw. Allis- 
Chalmers turbo-generator which 
supplies about one-third of the 
plant’s power requirements, 

There is also an electrolyte plant 
which makes from aluminum hy- 
drate, fluorspar and sulphuric acid 
the electrolytes which are used as the 
solvent for the alumina in the com- 
pany’s various aluminum - reduction 
plants. These _ electrolytes are 
shipped in the form of pellets. 

On the property is a large and 
well-equipped machine and repair 
shop. There are also compressor, 
parts storage, restaurant and other 
structures. 

Most of the many steel tanks in 
this plant were erected by the Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Company along 
with the supporting steel. Most of 
the buildings have H. H. Robertson 
protected-metal siding and roofing. 


Aluminum The reduction plant 
Manufacture in which the alu- 

mina is reduced to 
metallic aluminum consists of long 
rows of Hall - Héroult electrolyti 
cells. Each cell is rectangular in 
shape and consists of a steel oute! 
shell lined with.carbon. The carbon 
lining serves as the cathode whil 
the current is led into the cel! 

(Continued on-page 140) 
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Cement-Plant Conversions Important 
1943 Development Within Industry 


HE outstanding development in 
the cement industry in 1943 
was not, as in recent years, the 
setting of production records or the 
construction of new plants and addi- 


tions to existing operations. These 
accomplishments were outstanding 
contributions to the war effort in 
1941 and 1942 as they made it pos- 
sible for the industry to produce the 
cement vitally needed to build army 
and navy bases and air fields, war 
plants, etc. As a result the produc- 
tion and construction records set in 
1942 may never be exceeded. The 
most interesting development in 
1943 was the conversion of cement 
plants for the manufacture of vitally- 
needed lime, beneficiated iron ore, 
phosphate, and magnesium for the 
present period of war-material pro- 
duction. This conversion was pos- 
sible, of course, only for plants which 
were suitably located and could be 
converted quickly and with little new 
equipment. 





Production and Shipments 





The Year The production and 
1943 shipments of cement in 

1943 ‘dropped far be- 
low the all-time records of 182,759,- 
000 and 185,267,000 barrels set in 
1942. Actual figures are available 
only through November but these, 
with estimates for December based 
on previous years, indicate that the 
final figures for 1943 will be about 
136,000,000 barrels produced and 
130,000,000 barrels shipped, de- 
creases of 26 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. respectively. These figures are 
at about the 1940 level and exceed 
those of any other year since 1930 
with the exception of 1941 and 1942. 


Future Judging from present 
Prospects indications, there will 

be an even greater de- 
cline in production and shipments 
in 1944 — how much is anyone’s 
guess. Should one phase of the war 
end soon, it is possible that some of 
the existing restrictions on non-mili- 
lary construction might be lifted. 
Such a welcome development would 
ilso result in the starting of some of 
the huge volume of public works, 
housing, highway and similar con- 
‘truction which has piled up and 
which is expected to help solve the 
post-war employment problem. 
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These developments could break the 
downward trend of cement consump- 
tion and start it on the upgrade 
again late in 1944 but it is more 
likely that this will not happen until 
1945. 

It is certain, however, that the in- 
dustry may confidently expect an 
upturn in business and years of high- 
capacity production after the war. 
Newspapers and magazines are full 
of information on ‘projected super- 
highways, dams, housing projects 
and highway maintenance and re- 
pair programs which, if typical of 
the country as a whole, may set 
peace-time records of construction 
and, consequently, cement produc- 
tion. 

It is equally certain that the post- 
war era will see an unprecedented 
demand for new equipment and re- 
placement or repair parts. During 
nearly three years of capacity pro- 
duction without even the usual win- 
ter shutdowns little new equipment 
and only a limited amount of re- 
placement equipment has been avail- 
able. Most plants as a result are at 
the lowest point mechanically in 
their histories. Just bringing these 
plants back to their usual standards 
will involve huge expenditures. 
There are indications, however, that 
many of these cement companies 
will not stop there. Due to ad- 
vancements in cement technology, 
tightening cement specifications, de- 
pletion of deposits, etc., many of 
these producers will undoubtedly be 
forced to bring their plants up to or 
near the levels set by some of the 


more progressive or venturesome 
operators. 

Plant A number of the ce- 
Shutdowns ment plants which 


have already been shut 
down for the winter will not reopen 
in the Spring or until the demand 
for cement again reaches high levels. 
Among these are most of the plants 
which were pressed into service to 
meet the huge demands of the past 
few years after having been shut 
down for periods of up to seven or 
eight years. 

The Howes Cave, New York, 
plant of the North American Cement 
Corporation, it has been announced, 
will be shut down for an indefinite 
period. 

The plant of the Vulcanite Port- 
land Cement Company, Vulcanite, 


New Jersey, which was shut down 
late in 1942, was sold to the Heat & 
Power Company, New York. It is 
being dismantled and all usable 
equipment will be sold to plants 
which can put it to immediate use. 





New Production Facilities 








Universal The only new cement 
Atlas plant which went into 

operation in this coun- 
try in 1943, that of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company at North- 
ampton, Pennsylvania', was also 
probably the most interesting and 
important plant ever built. It in- 
corporates the latest proved equip- 
ment and methods of operation in 
all departments with a sound gen- 
eral design which apparently leaves 
little for future plants to improve 
on. It was designed from the ground 
up to incorporate the Separation 
Process Company’s systems of raw- 
material flotation as a regular op- 
erating department, but provision is 
made to by-pass this system and 
operate by closed-circuit wet grind- 
ing if desired. 

Actually this operation consists of 
two plants, one for the manufacture 
of gray cement and one for white 
cement. Each plant has its own 
equipment throughout, including the 
crushing, raw-grinding, blending, 
clinker-grinding, storage and_ pack- 
ing departments. The only excep- 
tions are the white-cement kiln and 
cooler which can be used to supple- 
ment the three gray-cement kilns 
and coolers when the additional ca- 
pacity is needed. The use of two 
slurry storage tanks ahead of the 
kiln-feed tanks makes it possible to 
switch from standard to high-early- 
strength cement manufacture or vice 
versa with 48 hours. It also makes 
possible the simultaneous burning 
of two different kinds of cement 
clinker, in addition to the white- 
cement clinker. 

The flotation system makes it pos- 
sible to discard the undesirable in- 
gredients from the ample supply of 
impure limestone available rather 
than to add high-grade and expen- 
sive limestone from distant sources. 
It also makes possible the manufac- 
ture of any desired present or future 

'[See Trauffer (W.E.) Universal Atlas’ 


New Cement Plant at Northampton. Pit anp 
Quarry, November 1943, pages 65-101 Ep.] 
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and these remove a high-lime c 
centrate which goes to the 200-fo 
concentrate thickener. Followi: 
these are six “scavenger” cells wh 
rejects are wasted. The concentra 
from these cells goes to four clean 
cells whose tailing is a middli 
which is returned to the scaveng 
cells. The final concentrate fr 
the cleaner cells also goes to t! 
thickener. 

The iron ore and sand are grou: 
separately in an 8- by 724-foot ba 
mill in closed circuit with a 6- 
31Y2-foot classifier with a 10-fo 
diameter bowl. These materials ; 
pumped to separate 50-foot-diame 
thickeners. 

The sand and iron-ore slips 
pumped into two of the eight 








Bias fd foot-diameter blending tanks. Thy 
é aan final cell concentrates from the con- 
ee centrate thickener are mixed with I 
The gray-cement clinker-grinding department of the Universal Atlas Cement Company's the centrifuge cake eg — * 
Northampton plant. other blending tanks. Raw-rock , 
slurry can be fed from its thickene1 
of cement from these raw ma- secondary ball-mill of the same size direct into blending tanks. The final ) 
als. which is preceded by a classifier kiln-feed slurry is blended from f 
The use of waste-heat boilers in a with a 27-foot-diameter bowl and a these tanks into two 80-foot kiln- | 
process plant is unusual. They 16- by 40//2-foot rake section. The yong weg vty: a pec nggal ha . 
duce sufficient power to operate cement-rock slip is pumped to the pens ‘al "The vce = Seveeaet 
entire gray-cement plant under 200-foot-diameter raw-rock _ thick- — nd & ie My wn | 
rmal conditions and a fourth ener which also serves as a storage from these tanks to a pair o a 
iliary stoker-fired boiler is usually | tank. The slip is pumped from the filters over each of the ag rom . 
uired only when the white-cement thickener to a turbo-mixer, where The filter cake is fed into the kilns 
nt is being operated. The use of | water is added, and thence to a pair by ea rane: sger aan the type 
shing devices to record the in- of 54- by 70-inch centrifuges which commonty ray or concrete. ” 
of all raw materials and the produce a cake high in lime and Three 10//2- by 250-foot kilns 
tput of all finished materials will silicon and low in alumina and al- — With ss egy rg “ge 
ke it possible to secure accurate kalies. hyd eaten kao wie a ‘clined | 
on production, fuel and power The effluent from the centrifuges pet y bs "es tig rm ihe eed 
nsumption, efficiency, etc. goes into another turbo-mixer from eee dla Pret ; ‘ke = y kh 
\ combination of beauty and which it is pumped to the flotation nigh ian yah gro Mas ry a ’ . : 
tility was obtained in the plant cells. These are arranged in four 2 ee Se Pee oe + den 
iildings. The concrete structures, rows of 18 cells each. The first three direct-firing bowl mill. The thre 
luding the main office and lab- cells in each row remove a carbon- gray-cement kilns are connected 4 
ratory building, the shop and aceous concentrate which is wasted. ] ,900-horsepower waste-heat boilers. 
hange-house, the pack-houses and The next five are “rougher” cells These are supplemented by a 1,510- 


ck-storage building, the turbine 
tation, and the shell around the 
ling tower were all designed by - ‘ 

leading architect. The other build- : ' 

were designed to harmonize 
ith them to make this plant one of 
most attractive ever built. 

Che rock from the gray-cement 
uarry is first reduced by a roll 
rusher and then by a hammer-mill 

closed circuit with two vibrating 
reens before being conveyed to the 

4- by 624-foot storage building, 
vhich is also used to store sand, iron 


ore, gypsum and gray cement wnapeochags one 
inker. Two overhead traveling ie 
’ 
ranes are used. ; (a F 


The raw grinding of the gray- 
ement rock is done in two closed- 
ircuit wet-grinding systems, each 
vith a 9Y- by 8%-foot primary 
hall-mill in closed circuit with a 8- 





De ; ; The new plant of the Universal Atlas Cement Company at Northampton, Pennsylvania. The 
by 25'Y-foot rake classifier and a flotation department is not shown. 
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horsepower stoker-fired boiler. The 
‘team goes to a 5,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator in the power-plant. 

The gray-cement clinker and gyp- 
sum are fed from storage to three 
srinding circuits. Each circuit con- 
sists Of a 9Y%2- by 874-foot prelim- 
inary mill and an 8- by 30-foot 
2-compartment mill which is in 
closed circuit with a 16-foot mechan- 
ical separator. The finished gray 
cement from the separator is pumped 
into two groups of fifteen 26- by 
110-foot silos from which it is in 
turn pumped to one of four bag- 
packing systems. 


New Foreign Plants 


Within the past year there have 
been many rumors and several defi- 
nite pronouncements regarding new 
cement plant developments in Mex- 





The Universal Atlas raw-grinding department with sand and ore mills in foreground and 
gray-cement mills and classifiers in background. 


ico and South America. At one time 
as Many as ten new plants or plant- 
expansion programs were contem- 
plated. Most of these have not ma- 
terialized but several definite pro- 
grams are either under way or will 
be started in the near future. 
Mexico The problem in Mexico is 
a complex one. The de- 
mand for cement is increasing at an 
unprecedented rate due to increas- 
ing industrialization, highway and 
dam construction, etc. The situation 
is complicated by the fact that im- 
ports have been completely cut off 
and that new equipment can now be 
obtained only from the United States 
and then only with great difficulty. 
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According to authoritative reports 
dated April 1942, the eight then 
existing cement plants in Mexico 
with their 20 rotary kilns had a daily 
production of 2,250 metric tons, far 
from enough to meet the demand. 
Most of these plants have since been 
enlarged and several new plants al- 
ready completed have increased the 
industry’s capacity by at least 40 
per cent. 

A new 3-kiln plant was built at 
Las Juntas, State of Jalisco, by 
Cementos Guadalajara, S. A., an 
affiliate of Cementos Atoyac. This 
plant is said to use a patented new 
process. Another is being built by 
Cementos La Cruz Azul at Laguna, 





State of Oaxaca, and should be in 
operation soon. 

Cementos Veracruz, S. A., a com- 
bination of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company and Ce- 
mentos Atoyac, S. A., is building a 
plant and opening a quarry near 
Orizaba in the state of Vera Cruz 
on the east coast of Mexico. Most 
of the equipment was taken from the 
old Hawkeye plant at Des Moines. 
Production is expected to start in 
July 1944 with a capacity of about 
1,000,000 barrels annually. It will 
be a 2-kiln dry-process plant. 

Cementos Mexicanos, S. A., at 
Monterrey is increasing the capacity 
of its plant and is also building a 
slag-aggregate plant. 

Cementos Portland Nacional of 
Hermosilla, Sonora is building a r 
plant at Mazatlan on the west coast 
of Mexico to be known as Cementos 
del Pacificos. The Macdonald Engi- 
neering Company is engineering the 
project which is being built around 
used equipment. 

Cementos Atoyac, S. A., Puebla, 
installed a new kiln and lengthened 
one of its smaller old kilns. 

Cemento de Mixcoac, Mexico 
City, enlarged its plant by installing 
what is said to be the largest kiln in 
Mexico. 

Impulsora de Cementos, S. A., 
Mexico City, is planning to build 
two cement plants for which the 
sites, deposits, etc., have already 
been located and purchased. 


Chile One of the new plants being 

built in South America is 
that of the Corporacion de Fomento 
de la Produccion at Juan Soldado, 
near Coquimbo, Chile. This will 
supplement the output of Chile’s 
only other plant. When the Chilean 
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Some of the 72 cells in the gray-cement department of the Universal Atlas plant. 


vernment a few years ago decided 

a second cement plant was 
cessary to meet the growing de- 
nand, efforts were made to procure 
vy equipment but the war inter- 
ned. As a result the Chilean Trad- 
Corporation late in 1941 pur- 
ised the propery of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., at Piscataway, New 
rsey, which had lain idle for some 
Most of this equipment was 
pped to Chile and _ reassembled 
ere. The eight 8- by 125-foot Vul- 
[ron Works rotary kilns were 
onditioned by that company and 
nverted into four 914- by 8- by 
99-foot kilns. New equipment re- 
sed to complete the plant included 
flotation plant, ball-mill, traveling 
rane, coolers, buildings, etc. A ca- 


city of about 250,000 tons an- 
ually is expected.” 
Puerto Rico The Ponce Cement 


Corporation in Au- 
ist 1942 put in operation a new 
lant in Puerto Rico to supply ce- 
ent at first for Caribbean bases 
nd later for the planned improve- 
nent of living conditions there. The 
emand far exceeded the 1,200- 
irrel daily capacity of this plant 
ith the result that a second kiln 
vas installed recently along with 
ther equipment, to raise the output 
to 2,800 barrels daily. 

Colombia It is reported that a 

new cement plant is 
ow in operation at Puerto Isaacs, 
State of Valle, Colombia, and is 
upplying all the needs of that coun- 
try. Two new plants are planned: 
one at Surata, near Bucaramanga, 
State of Santander; the other at 
Nare, State of Antiquoi. 


Hawaii The Hawaiian Gas Prod- 
ucts Company, Honolulu, 

[See Agosin (M.) — Old Edison Cement 

t Now Comes to the Aid of Chile. Pit ann 

rY, December 1943, pages 52-57, 62.—Eb.] 





has near completion the first pilot 
unit of a cement plant at Waianae 
which will be operated by a sub- 
sidiary, the Hawaiian Cement Com- 
pany. 





Cement-Plant Conversions 








The production of other materials 
by cement plants is, of course, a 
temporary measure justified only by 
the urgent war demands. Few of 
the producers doing this work expect 
to make an actual profit on it, most 
of them being motivated chiefly by 
a desire to aid the war effort as 
much as possible. This work also 
makes it possible for these producers 
to hold together at least the key men 
in their organizations, many of 
whom would otherwise have quit 
and gone into war plants because of 
their desire to aid directly in the war 
effort. The morale of the workers 
in these plants consequently has been 
greatly improved. 





One of the four pairs of disk filters which dewater slurry before it is fed into the Universe! 
Atlas kilns. 





Lime Most of these pla: 
Manufacture have been convert 

for the manufacti 
of lime which has in the past yc 
become of vital importance to 
number of war industries. In t 
South the rapid expansion of al 
minum production created a sho 
age of the type of quick-lime us 
in the manufacture of alumina fri 
bauxite. One of the first to sup] 
this industry was the Houston, Tex 
plant of the Trinity Portland ( 
ment Company which produced 
few thousand tons of lime during 
the record Spring floods which se: 
ously interrupted production at t! 
lime plants in that area. After thi 
emergency was over, however, th 
plant went back to cement produc- 
tion. 

Quicklime for the aluminum and 
other industries is also being sup- 
plied by the Cumberland Portland 
Cement Company, Cowan, Ten- 
nessee, and the Missouri Portland 
Cement Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Lime for use by steel manu- 
facturers and others is_ being 
produced by the Peerless Cement 
Corporation at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, and the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company at Buffalo, New 
York. 

In the Great Lakes plant of th 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
near Buffalo, New York, which was 
partially converted for the produc- 
tion of pebble lime, two of the four 
kilns are now used for calcining lime 
and they are so connected up that 
this does not interfere with the pro- 
duction of cement clinker in_ the 
other kilns. One of the raw-mill bins 
has been equipped with a vibrating 
feeder from which the rock is dis- 
charged to a series of two belt-con- 
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Pen-and-ink sketch of the new Chilean plant. Community to house workers will be 


veyors and a bucket-elevator. A pair 

of belt-feeders discharges the rock 

into the kilns. 
nd The lime is discharged from these 
p- kilns into their two original rotary 
nd coolers which have been altered 
n- somewhat to prevent undue break- 
nd age of the lump lime. The lifters 
is- were removed from the unlined sec- 
\u- tions of the coolers and quadrant 
ng plates were installed in their place. 
ent Holes cut around the discharge ends 
ea of the cooler shells allow the lime to 
Ae. drop on a belt-conveyor from which 
an elevator feeds it into car-loading 


= bins. The collecting belt-conveyor 
he parallels the bottom leg of an end- 
vm less pivoted-bucket carrier which 
wnt, takes the cement clinker from the 
was two other coolers. 
luc- In converting for lime production 
our only used equipment was installed. 
ime No pulverizing is done and every 
that precaution is taken to guard against 
pro- breakage of the lump lime. The 
the only other problem was the making 
bins of some minor adjustments in the 
ting operation of the kilns. 
dis- The lump lime produced in this 
‘n plant is sold by the company direct 
to various industries vital to the war 
effort. 


The Port Huron, Michigan, plant 
of the Peerless Cement Corporation 
received considerable publicity a few 
years ago when a number of impor- 
lant improvements were made. The 
feature was the 11- by 400-foot kiln 
which was made by joining together 
the two original 200-foot kilns. On 
April 28, 1943 this plant began to 
produce lime instead of cement 
through an arrangement with the 
Marblehead Lime Company, which 
S’ marketing its: product. Most of 
the output goes to makers of alloy 
‘eels and other critical war metals. 
The change-over was made with 
the minimum of delay and little re- 
‘rangemé@nt of existing equipment 
and the conversion back to cement 
manufacturing can be made just as 












niversa! 
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easily. The first change was in the 
raw-material-storage building, where 
the 12-inch washed stone is piled 
above an inclined concrete tunnel 
by the overhead traveling crane. 
Through this tunnel a 24-inch by 
181-foot belt-conveyor carries the 
stone direct to the feed end of the 
rotary kiln. The feed on this belt is 
controlled by gates and the belt is 
driven through chains from the kiln 
drive to keep the rate of feed in 
proportion to the kiln speed. 

The kiln was equipped with 884 
lengths of heat-transfer chains in its 
feed end and about half of these 
were removed for lime production. 
The kiln has a pitch of Y2 inch to 
the foot and is operated at a speed 
of one revolution in 1 2/3 minutes. 
It is producing .300 tons of lime 
daily with a fuel consumption of a 
ton of coal for every 32 to 4 tons 
of lime. The calcination tempera- 
ture is about 2,400 degrees F. and 
the exhaust temperature about 700 
degrees. The kiln is fired by a Ray- 
mond bow! mill. 

For lime production the recupera- 
tor on the discharge end of the kiln 
is not used and a 6- by 60-foot Allis- 
Chalmers rotary cooler was installed. 
A clinker elevator carries the lime 
into a 20-ton steel truck-Joading bin. 
Trucks carry the lime to a pair of 
Link-Belt elevators feeding four of 
the cement-storage silos. A screen 
removes any lumps. The silos hold 
600 tons of lime each. Car-loading 
gates have been installed in these 
silos and most of the lime is loaded 
into covered hopper cars and box 
cars for shipment. Some truck ship- 
ments of bulk lime have also been 
made and some of the product is 
being packed in paper bags. 

The Missouri Portland Cement 
Company converted a large part of 
the kiln capacity of its St. Louis 
plants for lime production. The 
single 10- by 11%- by 310-foot kiln 
in its Number 2 plant began burn- 


located in hills in background. 


ing lime on June 1. Two of the four 
10- by 114%4- by 240-foot kilns in the 
Number | plant began burning lime 
in July. Together they are produc- 
ing about 700 tons of quicklime 
daily, making the company tempo- 
rarily one of the largest lime _pro- 
ducers in the country. 

In order to provide the best pos- 
sible stone for lime manufacture 
only the top level of two levels in 
the quarry is now being used. No 
change has been made in the exist- 
ing system of primary crushing at 
the quarry and railway haulage to 
the plants. Existing hammer-mills 
and screens are used to prepare the 
rock for lime burning with fines be- 
ing stored for cement manufacture. 

A series of Chain Belt belt-con- 
veyors carries the rock to the Smidth 
kiln in the Number 2 plant. The re- 
moval of the heat-transfer chains 
was the only change made in this 
kiln and a lower burning tempera- 
ture is used. The lime from the 
Unax cooler is carried by the Skipul- 
ter and Cylcup conveyors: used for 
clinker to a car-loading spout. A 
covered loading shed is provided for 
protection against rain. 

The stone for Plant Number 1 is 
carried in cars to a track hopper 
from which an inclined belt-con- 
veyor discharges it into a kiln-feed 
bin. Two feeder conveyors, driven 
by the synchronized slurry-feeder 
motors, discharge the rock into kilns 
3 and 4. Kiln Number 3 has a 
rotary cooler and Number 4 a Fuller 
grate-type cooler. A Peck-carrier 
system feeds the pebble lime into a 
covered hopper under which cars 
are loaded. Kilns | and 2 are re- 
served for cement production and 
can be operated without interference 
to lime production. 


Magnesium The Ford Motor 
Production Company was a 

pioneer in the ce- 
ment-plant conversion program 
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it adapted the kilns in its 
Dearborn, Michigan cement plant 
magnesium manufacture over two 

rs ago. The two 10- by 150-foot 
are used for reducing dolomite, 
h is then converted into metal- 
magnesium by the ferro-silicon 


ess 
Che rock is dumped from railroad 
into hoppers, from which a 
lt-conveyor feeds the kilns, by- 
ing the raw-grinding depart- 
This conveyor was the only 

jor addition made in the conver- 
The kiln burning temperature 
ries between 1,900 and 2,600 de- 
F., depending on the nature of 
The decarbonated dolo- 
from the kilns into two 
by 60-foot rotary coolers. A 
ket-conveyor carries the lump 
to the finish-grinding depart- 

nt. There it is fed with 75-per 
nt. ferro silicon at a ratio of 
ut 6 to 1 into the mills which 
rform the dual function of grind- 
ind mixing these materials. The 
oduct is then stored in bins from 
vhich it is hauled away for briquet- 
before it is converted into mag- 
ium in other departments of the 
ige Ford industrial development. 


stone. 


falls 


The nodulization of 
iron ores is com- 
paratively new in 
country but has been practiced 
many years in Europe. One of 
1ims is to make suitable for use 
grade ores which it would not 
therwise pay to process. The future 
this process should be interesting 
cause of the rapid depletion of 
r sources of high-grade ore. An- 
her reason for nodulization is that 
makes possible the replacement 
local ore of imported ores of low 
oisture content which are no 
nger obtainable. The nodulizing 
fine ores also causes them to ball 
sufficiently so that their weight 


Nodulization 
of Iron Ore 





will cause them to sink into the bath 
of molten liquid in open-hearth fur- 
naces. 

The Universal Atlas Cement 
Company is said to have developed 
and have in operation at its Univer- 
sal, Pennsylvania, plant a method of 
nodulization which is based on the 
addition of crushed limestone to 
ores which are low in lime. 

The Federal Portland Cement 
Company is said to have been the 
first cement company in this country 
to nodulize iron ore, having begun 
the fulfillment of one contract in 
January, 1941, from its plant at Buf- 
falo, New York. Actual experiments 
with this material were begun in 
December, 1940. This contract was 
undertaken at the request of a steel 
company which needed the nodu- 
lized pyrite cinders to fill an order 
for a special type of steel. After the 
first contract was completed the 
plant went back to cement produc- 
tion. Later more ore contracts were 
accepted. At first only one of the 





Pan-conveyor which loads nodulized iron ore 
into cars at Federal plant. 


two kilns was used alternately for 
ore and clinker but since July, 1943, 
both have been used steadily for ore. 
The present contract makes fine 
local ores suitable for open-hearth 
steel, replacing the imported lump 
ore formerly used. 


— 


mae 


The plant layout fortunate 
made this conversion possible wi 
the minimum amount of labor a: 
equipment and the change-back 
total cement production can 
made in a comparatively short tin 
At first, when only one of the ty 
11- by 175-foot kilns was used f 
nodulizing, a 1,200-foot track « 
tension was made alongside a: 


parallel to the building. The o 








Discharge of iron ore from one kiln on pan- 
conveyor at Federal plant. 


was discharged from cars into 
track hopper from which a recipro- 
cating feeder and belt-conveyor car- 
ried it to a bucket-elevator which 
formerly returned dust from. thi 
kiln-dust chambers back to the kiln- 
feed floor. A_ short belt-conveyor 
discharged the ore into the kiln-feed 
pipe. The nodules dropped from the 
end of the kiln to a pan-conveyor 
which discharged them into the 
same cars from which the ore had 
been unloaded from 2 to 2'/% hours 
earlier. The cooler was used for a 
time but it was found that this 
caused too much breakage of th 
nodules. 

This system worked very well for 
one kiln and has been retained for 
possible future use. When both kilns 
were called into service a new ar- 
rangement had to be made. Now 
the ore is discharged from cars on a 
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In the foreground is the belt-conveyor which carries stone for lime manufacture from storage to the kiln of the Peerless plant. 
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The plant of the Federal Portland Cement Company which is producing nodulized iron ore 
for the steel industry. 


trestle into the regular shale-storage 
section of the raw-material-storage 
building. A Whiting overhead 
traveling crane with a 3-cubic yard 
clamshell bucket feeds the ore from 
storage into a hopper from which a 
table feeder discharges it on a 130- 
foot long inclined belt-conveyor to 
the kiln-feed floor. There a split 
chute divides the ore on two kiln- 
feed belt-conveyors. One kiln is now 
equipped with a Babcock & Wilcox 
direct-firing coal mill and another 
will be installed later. In_ cold 
weather the cars of ore are thawed 
out before unloading in a 250-foot 
shed. The steam for heating coils 
under the tracks is furnished by a 
100-horsepower boiler. 

The pan-conveyor which carried 
the ore from the first kiln was re- 
placed by a longer new Webster 
malleable-iron pan-conveyor which 
erves both kilns and discharges the 
nodules direct into cars for ship- 
ment. 

Because littie was known about 
the nodulizing of iron ore when the 
company started out in this field 
considerable experimenting was nec- 
essary before the best and most eco- 
nomical methods were found. For 
example, the regular 10-inch diam- 
eter burner pipe used for cement 
gave too hot a flame for proper 
nodulizing, causing the ore at times 
to approach a molten state and 
causing excessive ring formation. 
Successively 12-, 14-, and 16-inch 
pipes were tried and the last men- 
tioned proved to be the answer and 
practically eliminated ring forma- 
tion. A burning temperature of 
from 2,250 to 2,300 degrees F. has 
been found to be most satisfactory. 
A uniform rate of feed and constant 
draft are also necessary for efficient 
operation. Each kiln produces a ton 
of nodules for each three barrels of 
(linker formerly produced. The 
Leeds-Northrup optical pyrometers 
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used on these kilns have worked very 
well and the coating made by the 
ore seems to hold its temperature 
more evenly than the cement coat- 
ing. 

Each contract the company has 
accepted was taken at the request 
of customers. Sufficient cement has 
been produced between ore contracts 
to keep the silos well filled and at no 
time has the ore production been 
allowed to interfere with the de- 
livery of cement to customers. 

The Valley Forge Cement Com- 
pany, West Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, for seven months of 1943 
produced iron nodules suitable for 
open-hearth furnaces at the rate of 
about 15 cars per day. The raw ma- 
terial was a waste product, high in 
iron values, from the process of man- 
ufacturing aniline dyes, and most of 
the tonnage was obtained from plants 
in New Jersey. The fineness of the 
material averaged about 90 per cent. 
minus 325-mesh, the water content 
was approximately 20 per cent., and 
it was very low in sulphur, phos- 
phorus and silica. 

Because this material was very 
heavy and gummy it had to be 
shipped in flat-bottom gondola cars 
which were unloaded by cranes. Pug 
mills and lightly-charged tube mills 
were used to break the material down 
to a pumpable slurry with sufficient 
water added to average about 36 per 
cent. It was found necessary to con- 
trol the heat in the kilns within a 
very narrow range to prevent balling 
and ringing, and at the same time 
produce a _ nodulized iron hard 
enough and sufficiently free of dust 
to be suitable for open-hearth fur- 
naces. The specifications called for 
a fineness of not over 8 per cent. 
minus 20-mesh. The output aver- 
aged 2 per cent. minus 20 mesh with 
nodules averaging about 34 inch. 

Although the plant is equipped 
with an efficient Cottrell electrical- 


precipitation system great care was 
necessary in the control of the stack 
end temperatures and the water 
content of the iron slurry fed to the 
kilns to prevent drying the slurry too 
rapidly and overloading the Cottrell 
system. This would result in an ex- 
cessive stack loss which would be 
very costly as the ore at this point 
had a value of about six times that 
of raw cement composition. 


Phosphate The Allentown Port- 

land Cement Com- 
pany, Evansville, Pennsylvania, for 
the last seven months of 1943 has 
been using 50 per cent. of its plant 
capacity for nodulizing hematite ore 
fines and partially-burned ores for 
open-hearth furnaces, and in burn- 
ing raw phosphate concentrates t 
eliminate a large percentage of fluor- 
ine. The latter product is used as a 
phosphate addition for both cattle 
and poultry feed. 

This material was received in box 
cars in bulk from points in the South. 
Considerable preparation had to be 
done on it in the grinding and burn- 
ing departments. Shipments were 
made in bags and carload lots to 
feed manufacturers throughout the 
nation. 

This operation has been a very 
distinct contribution to the war ef- 
fort as a shortage of this type of 
material had developed at a time 
when ithe nation as a whole was 
trying to gain maximum returns on 
livestock production. This ingredient 
of the feed added materially to this 
production. 





Decreased Axis Production 





It is not generally known that ce- 
ment plants have been one of the 
targets of bomber raids over Axis 
territory in both spheres of warfare. 
Little accurate information has yet 
been released on the damage so far 
inflicted on these operations in 
an effort to limit the enemy’s ability 
to build vital war installations or re- 
build those destroyed. One interest- 
ing item recently released told how 
American-manned bombers dropped 
more than 20 tons of explosives on 
the cement plant at Haiphong, in 
Japanese-held Indo-China. This 
plant had been back in operation 
only two weeks after a_ previous 
bombing. It is said to have supplied 
90 per cent. of Indo-China’s normal 
cement requirements. 

The Cerulean Stone Company of 
Cadiz, Kentucky, has installed an ad- 
ditional pulverizer. This will increase 
its agricultural limestone producing 
capacity from 300 tons per day to 
about 500 tons. 
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Sand, Gravel, Crushed-Stone Used in 
Building Drops; Industrial Uses Gain 


UDGING from the incomplete 
figures now available the 1943 
output of non-metallic minerals 
d chiefly as aggregates—sand and 
vel, crushed stone and slag— 
pped considerably below _ the 
? level, reversing the trend of 
last few years. Sand and gravel, 
are used chiefly as aggregates, 
down about 27 per cent. from 
(04,346,787 ton all-time record 
1942. This indicates a produc- 
{ about 222,000,000 tons which 
about the 1938-39 level. This 
vas caused by the sharp drop 
\ilding construction which was 
compensated for by a slight 
ise im the production of silica 
ndustrial sands over the record 
100,000 ton level of 1942. 
The total sales of stone, not in- 
iding cement and lime rock, were 
only about 15 per cent. from 
record 194,537,000 ton total of 
estimated 165,000,000 ton out- 
vas at the 1940-41 level and was 
versal of the upward trend of 
duction which began in 1935. 
sharp drop in the demand for 
rete aggregates and stone used 
building construction was coun- 
cted by the increased demand 
fluxing stone, agricultural lime- 
and stone used in the chemical 
processing industries. 
(he increased demand for fluxing 
was caused by a gain of about 
er cent. in steel-ingot production. 


h 


The 1942 output of this material 
was 13,745,400 tons. 

The agricultural limestone out- 
put was apparently slightly greater 
than the record 30,262,910-ton level 
of 1942, but failed by a wide margin 
to meet present demands which 
have been accelerated by the ex- 
panded farm program. The output 
was held down by the difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary grinding 
equipment and the fact that much 
of this production is incidental to 
the production of aggregates. 

The production of railroad ballast 
was probably slightly below the 1942 
record volume due only to a short- 
age of cars as the demand for this 
material has been the greatest in 
history. 


Future Apparently there is ev- 
Prospects ery reason to expect 

that 1944 will see a con- 
tinued drop in the demand for con- 
crete aggregates and road metal. 
Present indications of an oversupply 
of many war materials also point to 
a reduction in the demand for flux- 
ing stone, chemical and _ process 
stone, silica sand and possibly also 
railroad ballast. Only a quick vic- 
tory in the European war theater 
with a probably partial relaxation 
of building restrictions and the re- 
lease of some of the huge volume 
of planned public works could re- 
verse this trend and even then not 





Hydroseperator and rake classifiers at Fontana Dam plant which discharge finished stone 
sand on storage conveyor in background. 
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until well after the middle of 
year. In all probability most 
this work will be held up until 
tory appears certain in the Asia 
theater, a development which f 
expect until 1945 or later. There 
however, no danger of producti 
ever again reaching the depths of t 
1932-to-1935 period because pub! 
works construction must be used 
provide employment during any fu- 
ture period of low industrial activit 
When the demand does increa 
however, it should reach a high leve! 
and bring with it an unprecedented 
demand for new equipment, re- 
placement parts, and supplies. 


Plant Comparatively few new 
Expansion sand -and-gravel o1 
crushed-stone plants 
were built during 1943. Most of 
those erected were either portable 
or temporary plants moved in to 
supply materials for some vital wai 
project. Most of these, and the few 
permanent-type new plants, were 
built of used equipment. Apparent- 
ly less new equipment was sold to 
these industries than in 1942 but 
there were fewer complaints on the 
difficulty of getting the repair or re- 
placement parts and supplies nec- 
essary to keep the plants operating. 
Restrictions on the purchase of 
equipment for the production of 
agricultural limestone and railroad 
ballast have been lifted and a num- 
ber of new plants and plant expan- 
sions have been completed or are 
under way. 


T.V.A. The _ outstanding 
Fontana Dam new aggregates 
plant of 1943 was 
built by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to supply the materials need- 
ed for the construction of Fontana 
Dam in western North Carolina.’ 
This 800-ton per hour crushed- 
stone plant is the latest and best o! 
a series of stone and grave! plants 
the Authority has built and operated 
since the beginning over ten years 
ago of its program to supply mate- 
rials for the construction of dams 
not within economical shipping dis- 
tance of adequate commercial 
sources of supply. This dam, with 
its 2,800,000 cubic yards of con- 
'[See Trauffer (W. E.)—Bridge Conveyor 
Take Fontana Dam Aggregates Across River? 
Sizing Plant and Back to Concrete P 
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rete, will be by far the largest of 


the T.V.A. dams. 


\ feature of this plant is the use 


of a surge stock pile between the 
primary and 
stations which provides enough ma- 


secondary crushing 


erial for 8 hours’ operation of the 


plant. Another is the use of nearly 
two miles of belt-conveyors to do all 
moving of the stone from the quarry 
to and through the plant to the cen- 
tral concrete-mixing plant and to 
move the concrete to the dam site. 


fopographical peculiarities made it 
necessary to locate the aggregates 
Jant on the side of the little Ten- 
nessee River opposite the quarry and 
the mixing plant. Belt-conveyors sup- 
ported on suspension bridges connect 
these operations. Barber - Greene 
onveyors are used exclusively. Rod- 
mills are used in this plant to make 
the necessary amount of stone sand. 
Unusual precautions are taken to 
eliminate the dust nuisance. Amer- 
can Air Filter Company wet Roto- 
lones are used at the primary crush- 
rs, secondary crushers, tertiary 
rushers, and rod-mills. Ventilating 
ystems are used in the two reclaim- 
ing tunnels. 

The drilling of the face is done 
with six Bucyrus-Armstrong 9-inch 
electric crawler drills, and for blast- 
ing du Pont Nitramon is used. Two 
Marion and two Bucyrus-Erie 3- 
cubic yard electric shovels load a 


' 





Dust-collector serving Fontana secondary 
crushing-and-screening plant. 


leet of ten 13-cubic yard Euclid 
trucks equipped with end-dump 
bodies. These discharge the stone 
nto the two 42-inch Allis-Chalmers 
syratory primary crushers. A 60- by 
‘08-inch Jeffrey-Traylor feeder dis- 
harges the stone on the first bridge 
onveyor and this is followed by a 
‘eom conveyor which drops it on 
‘he raw surge stock pile. 


A 48- by 96-inch Jeffrey-Traylor 
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Part of the Fontana plant rescreening department. Tunnel conveyor feeds materials to con- 
veyor system across river in background. 


feeder reclaims this stone to a con- 
veyor from which it is split to a pair 
of Tyler 2-deck scalping screens in 
closed circuit with two 444-foot Sy- 
mons standard cone crushers. The 
intermediate size from the screens is 
usually dropped on a belt-conveyor 
to the rescreening building. The 
bottom size is conveyed to a second 
pair of Tyler 2-deck screens over 
two 4-foot Symons short-head cone 
crushers. The two top sizes from 
this screen can be split as desired 
between the crushers and the re- 
screening conveyor. 

The crusher product and_ the 
screen undersize are conveyed to a 
pair of Allis-Chalmers  1-deck 
screens. The throughs and any de- 
sired part of the oversize from these 
screens drop into a bin, from which 
two Syntron feeders and_ belt-con- 
veyors supply two 9- by 12-foot Allis- 
Chalmers rod mills. These  dis- 
charge into a 16-foot Door hydro- 
separator which removes some of 
the minus-100-mesh material. Two 
Dorr rake classifiers remove more 
of the fines and discharge the de- 
watered sand on the first of a series 
of two conveyors to a radial boom 
conveyor at the sand stock pile at 
the rescreening plant. 

The first coarse-material convey- 
or to the rescreening plant is followed 
in series by two others, from which 
the stone is discharged on the first 
of three pairs of single-deck sizing 
screens. The undersize from each 
pair is carried on a conveyor to the 
next pair and that from the last 
goes to a stationary stock-piling 
boom conveyor. Similar boom con- 
veyors take the products of each of 
the six screens to storage. 

The sand and the four sizes of 
rock are reclaimed from storage by 


a tunnel belt-conveyor to a conveyor 
which crosses the river on another 
suspension bridge. This is the first 
of a series of seven belt-conveyors, 
totaling 3,307 feet in length, to the 
concrete plant. 
Acme An interesting solution of 
General the problem of supplying 
the crushed-stone and 
stone-sand aggregates for a dam 
project was described in a recent 
issue of Pit and Quarry.” The Gen- 
eral Crushed Stone Company se- 
cured the contract for the produc- 
tion of about 1,250,000 tons of ag- 
gregates for the Blue Stone flood- 
control dam on the New River near 
Hinton, West Virginia. The near- 
est suitable deposit, 35 miles from 
the dam site, is that of the Acme 
Limestone Company at Snowflake, 
West Virginia. In order to fill this 
contract with the least possible inter- 
ference to Acme’s usual business and 
without bringing in any more equip- 
ment than was absolutely necessary 
the two companies pooled their fa- 
cilities so that General would pro- 
duce two-thirds and Acme one-third 
of the material. At the Acme quarry 
General built a new plant of unusual 
design which was completed late in 
1942 but did not go into operation 
until May 1, 1943, as Acme took 
care of all the requirements up to 
that date. 

The quarrying and loading of the 
stone for this plant are done by 
Acme but all the subsequent equip- 
ment belongs to General. Six Mack 
10-ton trucks haul the rock to the 
plant, where it is discharged into the 
48- by 60-inch Traylor primary jaw 
crusher. The minus-8-inch product 

2 [See Trauffer (W. E.)—General, Acme Fur- 
nish Crushed Stone for West Virginia Reservoir 
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ew from edge of quarry at Fontana Dam plant with bridge conveyor and raw-rock stock pile 
in foreground. 


irried on a belt-conveyor to the 
ck Tyler Ty-Rock _ scalping 


en. 

The 61%- to 8-inch oversize, along 
any part of the 3- to 6-inch in- 

mediate size, drops into a 20-inch 
rthington gyratory secondary 
her. The minus- 24-inch pro- 
of this crusher is carried on a 
nd or return belt-conveyor to 
ther Ty-Rock 2-deck screen. The 
to 2-inch material passing over 
first two decks of this screen is 
harged on the first conveyor to 
calping screen. 

Che 3- to 6-inch rock off the bot- 
deck of the scalping screen is 
lly carried on a_belt-conveyor 
me compartment of the car- 

ding bin. 

Phe 1¥%- to 3-inch rock falling 
ugh the bottom deck of the 
ping screen is conveyed to a 
le-deck Ty-Rock screen. The 
to 3-inch rock passing over this 

is usually carried on another 


= ~ 


belt-conveyor to another carloading 
compartment but any part of it can 
also be elevated to the secondary 
crusher if desired. 

The minus-1¥-inch rock passing 
through the deck of this screen is 
carried on a series of two belt-con- 
veyors to a Hardinge conical scrub- 
ber to which is attached a revolving 
screen section. The %- to 1%- 
inch material passing over this screen 
is carried on a belt-conveyor to a 
single-deck Ty-Rock screen over the 
car-loading bin. This makes minus- 
34-inch and 34- to 1'%-inch sizes 
which are discharged into separate 
bin compartments. 

The minus-'-inch material pass- 
ing through the scrubber jacket 
forms part of the stone sand pro- 
duced in this plant. It flows into a 
Dorr Duplex rake classifier from 
which it is carried on a conveyor 
to another bin compartment. 

The minus-34-inch material fall- 
ing through the bottom deck of the 


a 


screen following the — second. 
crusher is also made into sand |} 
part of it can also be returned to 
main conveyor ahead of the sca 
ing screen if desired. This mate: 
can be split as desired betwee: 
30-inch Nordberg Symons imp 
crusher and a Pennsylvania 1 
CF-5-38 reversible Impactor. E 
of these machines has a sepa: 
closed circuit consisting of a buch 
elevator and a single-deck Ty}«: 
Hum-mer screen. The 4- mesh to 
34- or Y-inch oversize materials oo 
back to these crushers. The mir 


14-inch sand is carried on a b 


One of three washing screens beneath the 
car-loading bins at General plant. 


conveyor to the sand-storage con- 
veyor already mentioned. 

Under the five-compartment, |.- 
000-ton car-loading bin cars ar 
loaded on a single track. The 6- 
inch stone and the sand are loaded 
direct. The other three stone sizes 
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A view of the General plant with one of the Acme plants in background. 
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are first re-rinsed over individual 
Simplicity single-deck screens. 


Agricultural The only thing 
Limestone which kept pro- 
ducers from being 


able fully to supply the growing de- 
mand for agricultural limestone in 
1943 was their inability to secure 
the needed equipment. In spite of 
this handicap, a number of new 
plants were built primarily for the 
production of this material and 
many plants already making it were 
able to expand their facilities. Every 
effort was made to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of 1942, when 
in Illinois, as an example, only 65 
per cent. of the demand from farm- 
ers could be supplied. 

Probably the most unusual devel- 
opment of the year was the entry 
into this market of the National Ce- 
ment Company at Ragland, Ala- 
bama. Early in April the produc- 
tion of agricultural limestone was 
begun at this dry-process cement 
plant without the addition of any 
equipment. The limestone is proc- 
essed without the other cement in- 
gredients through the driers, mills, 
etc., in the raw-grinding department. 
A Fuller-Kinyon pump feeds the 
finished product either to bins sup- 
p-ying one of the St. Regis bag-pack- 
ers ordinarily used for cement or to 
a bulk-loading system. With two of 
the plant’s five kilns in operation 
the output of this material averages 
90 tons per hour. 

In several southern states, where 
private industry has never produced 
enough agricultural limestone to 
meet the demand, the states have 
stepped in to produce it. In Louisi- 
ana the Louisiana Limestone Com- 
pany was encouraged to build a 
plant near Shreveport to supply this 
material for farmers in the north- 
ern part of the state. This com- 











The Schroeder portable plant which supplied ballast stone for C. B. & O. Ry. Note main plant 
mounted on flat car. 


pany supplies the spreaders for di- 
rect application to the soil. 

The state is also proceeding with 
the construction of a plant on Lake 
Pontchartrain which will crush 
oyster shells to supply liming mate- 
rial for the southern part of the state. 

The state of Mississippi has em- 
barked on a similar program and 
already has one plant in operation 
near Jackson. Another plant will 
be built in the northern part of the 
state. 

Arthur R. Alvis has opened a 
quarry and plant near West Plains, 
Missouri, to supply more than 400 


Plant of Manteno Limestone Company with primary and secondary crushing building in 
background. 
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tons of agricultural limestone daily 
under a 30,000-ton A.A.A. contract. 

The Lime Products Company, op- 
erated by W. S._ Brantingham, 
opened a limstone crushing plant 
near Foreman, Arkansas, to fill 
A.A.A. contracts. 

The Columbia Quarry Company 
has reopened a quarry near Elsberry, 
Missouri, and is installing a new 
hammer-mill and a ring-roll mill to 
produce agricultural limestone. 

The Manteno Limestone Com- 
pany rehabilitated and put back in 
operation a_ small  crushed-stone 
plant which was built several years 
ago by another concern but was 
never operated. The only new 
equipment installed was a Simplicity 
vibrating screen and a Gilson ham- 
mer-mill. A second mill will be 
added to increase the production of 
agricultural limestone. 


Portable One of the largest proj- 
Plants ects supplied with ma- 

terials from _ portable 
plants was the Sunflower Ordnance 
Works near DeSoto. Kansas. The 
Midwest PreCote Company of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has the contract 
for producing the crushed stone for 
this project. In May, 1942, this 
company put in operation near the 
project a quarry and a plant which 
has produced more than 1,300,000 
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A view of the new concrete-and-steel plant of the Browntown Silica Company. 


Loading 


hopper, conveyors, crushers and pipe-line to draining-bin building are in foreground on 
quarry floor. 


tons of crushed stone. More than 
1,000,000 tons were produced in the 
first 11 months of operation and the 

cord month’s output was 163,000 
tons in April, 1943. 

[he materials for an air-base proj- 

in Alaska are being supplied by 
crushed-stone plant which was 
noved there from a similar project 
ear Cleveland, Oklahoma. This 
int, owned by the Kaser Construc- 
tion Company, produced more than 
100,000 tons of material at the Ok- 
ahoma site. 

Portable plants producing both 
crushed stone and sand and gravel 
played an important part in the con- 
truction of the Alcan Highway, 





that 1,600-mile vital artery between 
Alaska and this country, and its string 
of emergency airplane landing fields. 
A total of 52 contractors participated 
in the construction of this highway 
which ranks among the _ world’s 
greatest engineering achievements. 
At least a dozen portable plants were 
operated on this project. 

E. W. Wiley operated an _ inter- 
esting Pioneer portable crushing and 
screening plant near Fifield, Wiscon- 
sin, to supply sand-and-gravel ballast 
for the Soo Line Railway. A Lorain 


shovel fed the gravel to a hopper 


over which was a grizzly to divert 
oversize boulders into a_ waiting 
truck. A conveyor fed the material 
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The new plant of the American Silica Sand Company with shuttle loading conveyor in 
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foreground. 





into a crusher from which a seco 
conveyor fed it to the final cru 
ing and screening plant which \ 
mounted on a flat car. Railr 
cars were loaded by means of a boo: 
conveyor. 

Among the plants installed in 1° 
was one operated at Wyalusing, W 
consin, by the E. C. Schroeder Co: 
pany to produce crushed-stone b 
last and rip-rap for the Chica: 
Burlington & Quincy Railway. |t 
is estimated that about 100,000 t 
of ballast will be produced yea: 
and that over 50,000 tons of rip-ra) 
will be required. 
Gold Gold has been and will « 
tinue to be a by-product of 


the few sand-and-gravel plants suit- 
ably located, but it will probably by 
a long time before the record set at 
Friant Dam, California, will be ex- 
ceeded. The total amount of gold 
recovered was worth about $200,000 
After all the costs were subtracted 
this left a net profit of $176,000 
which was divided equally between 
the Bureau of Reclamation and th 
contractors, Griffith Company and 
Bent Company. 


The Browntown Silica Com- 
pany late in 1943 completed 
a new silica-sand plant at 
Browntown, Wisconsin, to replac: 
one destroyed by fire nearly two 
years ago. All the new buildings ar 
of steel-and-concrete construction to 
prevent a repetition of this disaster. 
Other improvements over the old 
plant are a complete dust-collecting 
system, independent electric-moto: 
drives, and a Diesel generating plant 

The stone blasted down from th 
face is loaded by a 1l-cubic yard 
Koehring shovel into a hopper from 
which portable field belt-conveyors 
discharge it into a 9- by 36-inch 
Good Roads jaw crusher. This is 
followed by a pair of 20- by 24-inch 
Lippman rolls which are in closed 
circuit with a revolving washing 
screen. The minus-'g-inch sand 
passing through this screen flows 
into a sump from which a Hydro- 
seal pump feeds it to the plant. 

The sand is further washed in 
special bins from which it flows into 
four concrete bins in which it drains 
for 48 hours. A Yale & Town 
overhead crane with a 1'¥%4-cubi 
yard clamshell bucket feeds the sand 
into a vertical steam-coil drier from 
which it is elevated to a vibrating 
scalping screen. The throughs ¢ 
to a bank of six more screens which 
make several finished products down 
to .80-100 mesh. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Need for Strategic Minerals Prompts 
Construction of New Plant Facilities 


ITH the exception of ce- 

ment, crushed stone, sand 

and gravel, sulphur, ver- 
miculite and gypsum, few of the 
nonmetallic-minerals industries suf- 
fered any great loss of production in 
1943. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the production of such ma- 
terials as barites, phosphate rock, in- 
dustrial clays, fluorspar, potash, salt, 
magnesite, mica, graphite, bauxite, 
feldspar, talc, etc., exceeded the 
1942 figures, which were in many 
cases all-time records. Most of these 
materials are listed as vital or stra- 
tegic and have an important place 
in the production of war materials. 
The production of some, such as 
bauxite, graphite, fluorspar, and 
mica, had been greatly accelerated 
by government aid in the form of 
mining equipment, plant construc- 
tion, and the location of additional 
deposits. In a few industries, such 
as graphite, bauxite and alumina, 
the production has in the past few 
months exceeded the demand and 
the output has been curtailed some- 
what. 

The latest release of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines says that the total 
output of nonmetallic minerals in 
1943 was valued at about $964,000,- 
000, a decline of 14 per cent. from 
the $1,123,100,000 value of the 1942 
output. This overall recession is at- 
tributed chiefly to the decreases in 
the output of sand and gravel, stone 
and cement. 


Lime and The lime industry in 
Roasted 1943 experienced prob- 
Dolomite ably the most unusual 

year in its history. Up 
to our entry into the war there had 
been an almost unbroken increase in 
the commercial production of lime 
required by the steadily growing vol- 
ume of building construction and ex- 
panding industrial activity. After 
Pearl Harbor the volume of the types 
of construction in which lime is an 
important factor rapidly decreased 
due to governmental restrictions but 
this loss was more than compensated 
for by the demands of the mush- 
rooming war industries. The 1942 
output of 6,103,791 tons set an all- 
time record for the industry. 

Late in 1942 the demands of the 
vastly expanded aluminum and mag- 
nesium industries made themselves 
‘elt and créated a temporary short- 
age of lime in the areas in which 
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these plants are located. In order 
to meet this demand without over- 
taxing the already overburdened 
railroads by shipments from remote 
plants a number of cement plants in 
suitable locations were temporarily 
converted for lime manufacture. A 
more detailed description of this de- 
velopment will be found in the re- 
view of the cement industry else- 
where in this issue. This additional 
output nullified the further reduc- 
tion in the demand for building lime 
and brought the 1943 output about 
3 per cent. over that of 1942. 

Other than this there has been lit- 
tle increase in the capacity of the in- 
dustry since the National Gypsum 
Company late in 1942 put in opera- 
tion its second kiln at Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

In these war years the production 
of lime by various chemical and 
manufacturing industries for use in 
their own process has also been 
greatly expanded. This production 
has been confined largely to the pa- 
per, alkali, and various chemical and 
metallurgical industries but in the 
last few years has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the demands of the 
huge new magnesium industry. No 
official figures are available on the 
volume of this type of production 
but it is undoubtedly an important 
addition to the recorded commercial 
output. 

No figures are yet available on the 

production of dead-burned dolomite 
in 1943 but the high volume of steel 
production indicate that it was prob- 
ably somewhat over the 1942 level of 
1,229,537 tons which was an all-time 
record. The capacity of this industry 
was increased somewhat by the ex- 
pansion of existing plants. 
Gypsum The gypsum industry de- 
pends largely on con- 
struction for its outlets and produc- 
tion has dropped with it in the last 
two years. It has been sustained in 
part, however, by continued heavy 
demands for agricultural gypsum 
and gypsum board so the overall 
loss in 1943 was only about 17 per 
cent. from the 1942 figure which was 
valued at $63,170,744. 

The post-war prospects for the in- 
dustry are very bright and producers 
are devoting much thought to plans 
for new uses and new products. 


Bauxite and Due to the combined 
Alumina efforts of the govern- 

ment and private in- 
dustry the production of bauxite and 
the succeeding steps of alumina and 
aluminum manufacture in 1945 
reached a level far above that of 
1942. Aluminum is now _ being 
manufactured at the rate of 2,100,- 
000,000 pounds annually, compared 
to 300,000,000 pounds in 1939. This 
required more than 2,000,000 tons 
of bauxite. So great was the expan- 
sion, in fact, that before the end of 
the year production exceeded the de- 
mand even of our huge airplane 
building program and some curtail- 
ment of production is already under 
way. This curtailment became evi- 
dent in the cutting down of bauxite 
production in Arkansas a few months 
ago. It has already been announced 
that several aluminum plants now 
under construction will not be com- 
pleted and some of the existing 
manufacturing facilities have been 
shut down. 

According to the latest informa- 
tion, however, construction of the 
alumina plant in North Carolina to 
be operated by the Volunteer Port- 
land Cement Company and _ the 
American Nepheline Company _ is 
going ahead. Limestone and clay 
will be used as raw materials. 

The project at Laramie, Wy- 
oming, to be operated by the Mono- 
lith Portland Midwest Company has 
not yet progressed to the construc- 
tion stage. Wyoming materials will 
be used in the extraction of the alu- 
mina in this plant and the residue 
will be used in the company’s cement 
plant. 

Through the concerted efforts of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
private industry many hitherto un- 
known deposits of bauxite and alu- 
mina-bearing clay have been discov- 
ered and tested. The findings in 
Arkansas alone have amounted to 
millions of tons and have insured the 
ability of the idustry to supply the 
aluminum for our huge war pro- 
gram. The deposits of bauxite in 
Alabama which were recently dis- 
covered and other similar deposits in 
other states will also be utilized. 

The leader in the production of 
bauxite and the manufacture of alu- 
mina and aluminum is the Alumi- 
num Company of America, with its 
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One of the World War | graphite plants which was rebuilt to supply some of the material 
vital to our war effort. 


ibsidiaries, the Aluminum Ore 
Company and the Republic Mining 
ind Manufacturing Company. A 

tailed description of these opera- 
ions appears elsewhere in this is- 


Mica Mica is another “war baby” 
which has blossomed under 
ir demands. The vital need for 
material, especially the higher 
rades, inspired a nationwide search 
r suitable deposits which was 
miniscent of gold-rush days. The 
Bureau of Mines, the various state 
ological departments, and private 
ndividuals and companies partici- 
ted in the search for new deposits, 
nd new production was encouraged 
government-subsidized prices and 
the co-operation of the Colonial 
Mica Corporation, agent for the 
Metsis Reserve Company. As a re- 
ult hundreds of new mines have 
en opened and many others, which 
ere marginal or even sub-marginal 
during normal times, have been re- 
ypened. The production of sheet 
a gained about 7 per cent. over 
942 to reach an all-time high. No 
ctual output figures have been 
riven out since 1940. 

The picking and trimming of 
heet mica requires a certain amount 
f ability and experience but has 
isually been done by women in 
towns in the heart of mica-mining 
ections. Under war-time conditions 
ven full-time female help could 
not always be obtained and some of 
this work has recently been done by 
part-time employees or as home 
work. In Wentworth, New Hamp- 
hire, for example, the output of the 
mines of the Granite State Mining 
Company is largely prepared by 
housewives during spare time in 
their homes. 

[n victory-minded Cedarhurst, 
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Long Island, a group of citizens, 
through special arrangement with 
the WPB, is spending spare time and 
evenings doing this work in a vacant 
store. Housewives work during the 
day and business people in the eve- 
nings. It is not unusual to find 
working side by side the town’s 
butcher, barber and banker. One 
night a week is taken over by Leg- 
ionnaires from this and neighboring 
locals. 


Fluorspar The production of 
fluorspar has been so 
vital to our war effort that little ac- 
curate information has been avail- 
able on the vastly accelerated pro- 
duction of this material in recent 
years. The 1942 shipments of 360,- 
316 tons were 12 per cent. greater 
than those of 1941 and 37 per cent. 
larger than the previous high of 
263,817 tons made in 1918 during 
World War I. There is no doubt 
that a new record of output was set 
in 1943 due to the continued in- 
crease .in the requirements of steel 


mills, aluminum plants, and 
glass, enamel and hydrofluoric-a 
manufacturing industries. Some : 
official estimates claim an output 
up to 500,000 tons in 1943. 

Illinois remains the largest p 
ducer, with Kentucky in sec 
place, and the output from N 
Mexico has become an import: 
factor. As in the case of other vit 
minerals, the government, in 
operation with the industry, | 
conducted extensive explorations {o 
new deposits with the result that 
number of new plants have b: 
built in the last year or two 
some of the existing plants have bi 
enlarged. Most of this expansion ha 
been in Illinois and New Mexic 
Among these plants is a new mill at 
Gila, New Mexico, which was built 
by the International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation for the Metals 
Reserve Company. This plant has a 
capacity of 100 tons in eight hours. 
Another new mill was erected at Los 
Lunas, New Mexico, by the Zuni 
Milling Company. Several mills 
have also been erected near Salida, 
Colorado. The increased output of 
these operations is by now believed 
to have alleviated the shortage of 
metallurgical-grade fluorspar which 
early in 1943 caused the War Pro- 
duction Board to get from the steel 
producers a voluntary agreement to 
reduce their consumption by 10 to 
15 per cent. under the 1942 rate. 


Graphite 


The production of do- 
mestic graphite has been 
stimulated, as it was in the last war, 
due to the difficulty of obtaining al! 
the material required from Mada- 
gascar and Ceylon which are ou 
chief sources of the higher grades of 
flake and plumbago as well as of 
amorphous graphite. When war be- 
came imminent, the government and 


The nine rotary kilns of the Aluminum Ore Company's Hurricane Creek alumina plant with 
cooler building at left and filter building at right. 
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@ Thousands of Republic Conveyor 
Belts plod on night and day to new 
tonnage records, constantly taking 
cruel punishment from falling rocks, 
ores, steel mill slag or lumber slabs. 
Modern production records in many 
industries are made possible by this 
efficient method of materials handling 
and by the dependability of Republic 
Rubber belts. 

These conveyor belts are individually 
engineered for the job, and are built 
to absorb shocks and heavy loads on 
long or short hauls. Your Republic 
Distributor is carefully chosen and 
through close factory cooperation is 
qualified to consult with you on pro- 
posed installations. 


INDUSTRIES USING REPUBLIC CONVEYOR BELTS 


Coal @ Steel © Copper « Aluminum « Quarrying and 

Aggregates ¢ Chemical « Lumbering ¢ Construction e 

Paper « Cement Petroleum Refining « Engineering 

Projects « Utilities ¢ Metal Fabrication Shipping « 

Warehouse Storage « Canning and Food Processing 
Tile and Ceramics 
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—t OWNERSHIP AMO OPLRATION 


MATIOMAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


YOUNCSTOWN, 


e BELTING « MOLDED GOODS 
DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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th kilns of the National lime plant as seen from the feed end. Lime-storage silos in back- 
ground; hydrate and pulverizing buildings at left. 


ite industry again investigated 
deposits which had been operated 
World War I, but which 
lain largely dormant since that 
Several new plants were built 

, number of old operations re- 
These have so successfully 
the demands for the lower 
les of graphite, which form the 
est tonnage of our require- 
ts, that some of them are now 


operating on part-time schedules 
and few have been shut down. 


Miscellaneous The potash industry 

provided a_ sharp 
contrast with the meagre output 
during World War I by producing a 
record volume of about 700,000 tons 
K.O equivalent during 1943. Even 
this record output, however, could 
not keep up with the increasing 


agricultural demands. 

For the same reason phosphat: 
rock production increased about 
per cent. to reach an all-time hig 
of about 5,000,000 tons. 

The growing needs of the sy: 
thetic-rubber and other chemical i: 
dustries were responsible for a | 
per cent. increase in the sales of sa 
over the 1942 record of 13,693,28 
tons. 

Sales of talc were down about | 
per cent. and those of barites abo. 
6 per cent. Chemical, fertilizer an 
military requirements continued to 
draw heavily on sulphur stocks al 
though the actual production wa 
less. 





Aggregates (from page 134) 


A wide variety of ground sand 
can be made in four tube-mills which 
use quartzite block liners and grind- 
ing pebbles made by the affiliated 
Baraboo Quartzite Company. The 
finest product in great demand is 98 
per cent. through 200-mesh. The 
ground products are packed in 100- 
pound paper bags by a new St. Regis 
4-tube packer. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany built a plant near Lake Majella 
on Monterey Peninsula in California 
to provide 300 tons of sand daily. 
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BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 


CONVEYOR SCALE 


Readily installed with any be!t conveyor system, the Builders 
Toledo Chronoflo Conveyor Scale accurately weighs cement, 
crushed rock, limestone or sand in transit. It eliminates guess- 

. is giving highly accurate and dependable results 
in many installations, large and small. 
continuously proportioning and blending materials, two or 
more units can be used in combination. 


work .. 


Write to Builders-Providence, Inc. (division of Builders Iron 
Foundry), 9 Codding St., Providence |, R. |. for Bulletin 322. 
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@ In center fore eet isa Tyler-Hummer vibratin 


LA DU57 CONTROL 


MEANS Clean PLANTS... 


YIELDING GREATER PRODUCTION 


These three interior views show one of the plants of a prominent 


h e . 
of unit type with #8 manufacturer of refractories. 
@ Sly Dust Filtet ust connection 


Our assignment was to engineer and install the filters, piping, 
and other accessories necessary to clean up the old plant. 





How successfully this was done is evident from these views 
taken after installation. The plant is operating full blast and dust 
is being exhausted from vibrating screens, bins, elevators, 
crushers, feeders, belt conveyors—a total of 22 points. Note the 
absence of dust—how clean the plant is. 





Write us fully about your problem. We shall be glad to analyze 
it and tell you exactly what can be accomplished. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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CUEA Majin vy Carver 


e Under tomorrow’s competition, the hours and 
dollars you can save with a Carver Certified Centri- 
fugal for supplying water or dewatering excavations 
will be an important item. 

When the time comes to sharpen your pencil for 
close bidding on that big airport job, remember 
CARVER ... the battle-proved construction pump 
that takes mud, sand or grit in its stride, that stays 
on the job longer to move water at less cost! 

Get the facts from your nearby CARVER distrib- 
utor, or write us now for your copy of 


the new CARVER catalog. 
THE CARVER PUMP CO. 


Muscatine, lowa 








Bauxite (from page 122) 
through carbon anodes suspende: 
from a bus bar above the cell. 

The operation of this cell is base: 
on the fact that alumina, when dis 
solved in molten cryolite, can be di 
composed by the passage through i 
of an electric current. Both syn 
thetic and natural cryolite are use 
for this purpose. The cryolite 
first introduced into the cell and 
fused by the electric current. The: 
the alumina is added and, after i 
has dissolved, the current separat: 
the aluminum from the oxygen. Th: 
oxygen combines with the carbo: 
and escapes through the crust of th 
bath. The aluminum is deposited 
at the bottom of the cell, where it r 
mains as a molten layer and is draw: 
off and cast into pigs. 

This process is continuous and. 
as the alumina content of the bath 
decreases as a result of electrolysis, 
more alumina is added. In the pro- 
duction of a pound of aluminum 
approximately two pounds of alu- 
mina is consumed. In addition 1() 
kw. of electricity is required to sep- 
arate the aluminum from the oxygen 
and 34 pound of carbon electrod 
is burned. Actually, in the entire 
process from the mining of the ore 
to the manufacture of the metallic 
aluminum 9 pounds of raw materials 
are required to make 1 pound of 
aluminum from the higher - grade 
bauxite. The lower grades require 
not only more ore but also more of 
the other materials needed. 

T. C. Jones, regional manager of 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica in Little Rock, has the job of co- 
érdinating the work of all its di- 
visions in Arkansas. The mining ac- 
tivities of the Republic Mining & 
Manufacturing Company are in 
charge of L. R. Branting. L. H. 
Crudden is in charge of the Hurri- 
cane Creek plant of the Aluminum 
Ore Company and H. C. Slagle di- 
rects the Aluminum Company’s alu- 
minum plant at Jones Mills. 





New Fluorspar Company 
Formed in Kentucky 


Announcement has been made of 
the formation of the Ohio River 
Fluorspar Company at Henderson, 
Kentucky. 

The concern, capitalized initially 
at $25,000, is backed by the follow- 
ing persons: G. B. Belcher, Leon 
Pickle, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Thre; 
keld, Robert E. Givens, S. C. Lam- 
bert, Theo. A. Sanford, Walter M. 
Majors, Fred Dowd and P. A. Me!l- 
ton. 
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PERSONAL MILTON 


FRANK S. ALTMAN, district engi- 
neer at Minneapolis for the Portland 
Cement Association, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the northwest 
section of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 





























D. G. Wyttr, president of the 
Bloomington Limestone Company, 
Bloomington, Indiana, was elected 
a vice-president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting December 8 in Indianapolis. 


H. E. Van Petren has been 
named manager of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company’s advertising division 
according to an announcement by 


Frank T. Tucker, advertising di- 
rector. In his new capacity Mr. 
Van Petten will have charge of tire 
advertising which has been under the 
direction of Grorce F. Cozzens, 
who has joined the Army, as well 
as the advertising of the firm’s in- 
dustrial products and Koroseal. 
CuHaRLEs U. Bay has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company. Other Mar- 
ion changes include the appointment 





W. N. Westland 


of WaLTER N. WESTLAND as sales 
manager and L. C. MosLey as man- 
ager of the mining division. Mr. 
n Mosley succeeds the late Homer Lit- 
- tlefield. 

Major HerscHet Kino, former 
district sales representative of the 
McGrath Sand & Gravel Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, is now  sta- 


tioned at Hobbs Field, Hobbs, New 


L. C. Mosley 





f Mexico. 
= J. Banas who was with the Her- 
n, cules Powder Company for 21 years 
serving in various capacities and for 
ly the last two and one-half years chief 
"> chemist for Todd & Brown, Inc., op- 
n erators of the Kingsbury Ordnance 
I; Plant is now engaged in consulting 
n- practice as chemical engineer spe- 
Mf. cializing in explosives. His offices are 
el- 299 Madison Avenue, New York 
ity. 
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A PLAN IS NO BETTER 
THAN ITS PARTS 


Drive for Production 












No matter how skillfully a plant is laid 
out — how efficiently a production line 
is planned—non-stop operation de- 
pends on the strength, quality and 
wear resistance of the individual work- 
ing parts. 


The combined skill of Jeffrey engineers, 
technicians, metallurgists and chemists 
is represented in every single Jeffrey 
maintenance part you buy, though it's 
only a single length of chain, a pulley, 
gear or sprocket. 


Whether your problem is one of good 


parts, good plants or good production 
. . » think of Jeffrey first. 


J E F z 4 EY .. ESTABLISHED 1877 






















orcGE P. Horn, for 15 years 

f chemist of the Longhorn Port- 

Cement Company, San An- 

io, Texas, has resigned to become 

neral plant manager at Cementos 
dalajara, in Jalisco, Mexico. 


E. L. Berry, vice-president and 
neral manager of The Link-Belt 
Ordnance Company, has _ been 
cted vice-president of The Link- 
Belt Company, the parent organiza- 
RicHarD F. BerGMANN, chief 
zineer, has been elected a vice- 
‘ident with headquarters at the 
mpany’s general office in Chicago. 


T 


B. F. Sraurrer, identified with 
B. F. Goodrich Company for the 
90 years, was elected president 

d general manager of American 

\node, Inc., at the annual meeting 

the Akron company held recently. 
issumed his duties January 1. 


Frank L. Betts, former county 
engineer at Menominee, 
sconsin, has become sales man- 
er of the Limestone Products GCom- 
of Menominee. He succeeds 
nard J. Johnson who has gone 
California. 


nway 


CHESTER F. Conner has been 
named assistant general manager, 
and Frep LanGc merchandise mana- 
ger of the industrial products sales 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. 





OBITUARY 


Cor. WituiaM M. Hatcu, former 
president of the Peerless Cement 
Corporation, Detroit, died recently. 


Davip B. Piersen, 63, chairman 
of the board, Stephens-Adams Man- 
ufacturing Company, Aurora, IlIli- 
nois, died November 29 of a heart 
attack. He had been with the 
company since it was founded in 
1900, starting as sales manager. 


D. J. SHELTON, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Marion Steam 
Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, was 
stricken with a heart attack and 
passed away November 27 after a 
brief illness. His death was both sud- 
den and unexpected. Mr. Shelton 
joined the Marion company in 1909 
shortly after he graduated in elec- 
trical engineering at Ohio Univer- 
sity. He had been president since 
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QUIMBY PUMP COMPANY 


ELMER Bar.Low, 76, treasurer a 
a member of the board of direct 
of the Simplicity Engineering Co 
pany, Durand, Michigan, since 
formation in 1925, died December 


Miss SALLIE ARNALL, secret: 
of the Longview - Saginaw Li1 
Works, Inc., Birmingham, Alaban 
died recently. She was well kno 
in the industry and had been 
nected with the Longview-Sagin 
concern for more than 40 years. 


Victor F. Larson, sales engin: 
in the crusher division of the Nord 
berg Manufacturing Company, M:!- 
waukee, died December 17 in a 
Wausau, Wisconsin hospital as the 
result of an automobile accident 


CLaupE R. WapswortTH, 55, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chandle1 
Materials Company, Tulsa, aggre- 
gate and industrial-sand producer. 
died November 25. He had been as- 
sociated with the organization fo! 
27 years. 


WituiamM D. Strone, 39, a truck 
driver for the Cunard-Lang Cement 
Block Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
was instantly killed on December 
8 when the truck he was driving, 
loaded with blocks, was struck by a 
fast Pennsylvania passenger train 
near Xenia, Ohio. 


L. M. Mumrorp, 47, general sales 
manager of the Conco Building 
Products Division of H. D. Conkey 
& Company, Mendota, Illinois, died 
of a heart attack on November 23. 
He had charge of the company’s 
sand-and-gravel and_ clay-products 


L. M. Mumford 


sales, having assumed the post in 
1940, having joined the firm in 1936. 
He was formerly general manager 
of the Danville Brick Company. 
Danville, Illinois. Mr. Mumford 
was a native of Crooksville, Ohio. 
and is survived by his widow and on 
daughter. 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
* 


Who Is Common Carrier? 


Modern higher courts hold that a 
common carrier is one who holds 
himself out to the public as being 
engaged in the business of transport- 
ing persons or property from place 
to place for compensation and he 
must offer his services to all who may 
apply. On the other hand, one per- 
forming transportation service for 
specific Customers at prices fixed in 
each case by a definite contract, or 
for a particular group or class of per- 
sons under a special contractual ar- 
rangement, or for a particular per- 
son only is not a common carrier. 
Such a person or transportation com- 
pany is a private carrier. The im- 
portance of determining whether a 
transportation Company is a common 
carrier Or a private carrier is readily 
apparent when it is realized that the 
latter is liable for loss of or injury 
to merchandise only where he is 
negligent, but a common carrier is 
practically an insurer that merchan- 
dise will be safely transported. 

For illustration, in Columbus 
Trucking Company v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission, 47 N. E. (2d) 623, 
Ohio, a company confined its serv- 
ice to transporting supplies for speci- 
fied dealers. It did not accept for 
transportation of goods offered by 
the public generally. The court 
held that the carrier is a private 
carrier. This court said: 

“It is admitted that this service 
is of a highly specialized type and 
limited to a relatively small class of 
shippers.” 

Fair Labor Standards 

When interpreting the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the higher courts 
hold that “commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the 
several states or from any state to 
any place outside thereof. “Goods” 
means goods, wares, products, com- 
modities, merchandise, or articles or 
subjects of commerce of any char- 
acter, or any part or ingredient 
thereof. “Produced” means _pro- 
duced, manufactured, mined, han- 
dled, or in any other manner worked 
on in any state. 

For the purposes of this wage law 
an employee is deemed to have been 
engaged in “the production of 
goods” if he was employed in pro- 
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The Dixie Non-Clog Hammermill is the only erusher with a moving 
bre 
ing of material needed. 
And because the Dixie moving breaker plate can be adjusted for- 


production can be controlled. 


These are but 


NOTE THESE TYPICAL TOUGH JOBS 
LICKED BY DIXIES 


Replaced four crushers for high moisture content bauxite . . . 
oe in half . . . reduced drying costs . . . increased 
production. 


Efficiently crushing clay balls to reclaim phosphate in Florida 
phosphate plants. 


Crushing phosphate muck in T.V.A. Tennessee plant. 
HERE’S WHY 


aker plate. Provides positive mechanical feed. No manual push- 
Even the most plastic, wet, clayey material 
1 not slow production or clog hammers. This feature alone has 
ed the cost of 10 men in one company! 


rd or backward from the hammer points, quality and size of 
This feature also provides additional 


urance against clogging. 
two of Dixie’s outstanding features. Send coupon 


ow for free booklet, “More Efficient Crushing of Raw Materials” 
ich gives complete facts. 


IXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


4202 Goodfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 








GET THE FACTS! 











DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
4202 Goodfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


send free booklet on Dixie Non-Clog Hammermills. We want to crush l 


Please 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


. State 
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ng, manufacturing, mining, 
ndling, transporting, or in any 
her manner working on_ such 
ds, or in any process or occupa- 
necessary to the production 
reof. Therefore, it is quite ap- 
rent that the Fair Labor Standards 
is broad and includes all em- 
ees engaged in work on mate- 
ls, a part of which is intended for 
erstate commerce. 
\ very comprehensive case is 
Lochmann, 132 Pac. (2d) 
Here it was disclosed that an 
mployee sued a company, located 
Kansas, to recover under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act unpaid mini- 


mum wages, unpaid overtime com- 
pensation, liquidated damages and 
attorney’s fees. The employer did 
not sell any products in interstate 
commerce, but the purchaser who 
transacted business shipped some ma- 
terials in interstate commerce, after 
processing such materials. 

In holding the company liable for 
$4,938.36 back wages the higher 
court said: 

™ the ‘necessary to produc- 
tion’ requirements may be satisfied 
even where the employees do not 
physically come in contact with the 
goods produced.” 

Modern higher courts hold that 





HELPFUL 
CHART 


FREE 


iF YOU HAVE A DUST RECOVERY PROB- 
LEM—or are now using any type of dust 
collecting equipment—or are planning 
the installation of such equipment— 


send for a copy of this new chart. 


. it simplifies the comparison of dust recovery losses, enabling you to 


know, in actual dollars per day, the exact collection losses in your plant 


at any recovery efficiency and for a wide range of dust values-per-ton. 


it permits you to make quick accurate comparisons of the operating 


costs of different collection efficiencies, guiding you in the selection of 


the most economical equipment for your particular requirements. 


Copies of this helpful 
chart will be sent free as 
long as the supply lasts. 
WRITE TODAY! 


WESTERN 


eed a eek e Senek, | 


ENCINEERS, DESICNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
COLLECTION OF SUSPENDED MATERIALS FROM CASES & LIQUIDS 


Main Offices: 1015 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 17 © 140 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3 
HOBART BUILDING e SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PRECIPITATION CO. OF CANADA, LTD., DOMINION SQ. BLDG., MONTREAL 





an employer may have employ: 
some of whom are engaged in int 
state commerce, others engag 
purely in intrastate activities beari 
no relation to producing goods 
commerce. In such a case, the I 
Labor Standards Act applies to 
former employees but not to 
latter. 

For example, in Camfield v. W. 
170 S.W. (2d) 552, it was disclos:d 
that a person was emploved as assi«: 
ant to the engineer at a plant ; 
other times as a “handy-man”. | 
duties were not directly connec: 
with the production of goods for 
terstate commerce, although m: 
employees working in the same plan 
did perform work directly related « 
interstate commerce. The employce 
sued to recover back wages unde1 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
holding the employee not entitled to 
a recovery, the higher court said: 

“So far as we have been able to 
find, the United States Supreny 
Court has as yet not construed the 
act in respect to the segregation of 
the activities of an employee with 
reference to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.” 





Questions and Answers | 








(Mr. Parker will be glad to answer 
questions regarding legal problems of Pit 
AND Quarry readers. Questions should 
be addressed to Leo T. Parker, Legal 
Editor, Pir anp Quarry.—Eb. | 


Legal Editor: Is it compulsory to 
make application before the OPA 
to obtain an increase in price on 
our product? This quarry was 
opened January 1, 1942, for the 
purpose of processing agricultural 
lime and road stone. The agricul- 
tural lime was supplied to the truck- 
ers who had contracts with the AAA 
at $1.25 per ton, and the road stone 
to the famers and the general pub- 
lic at $1.00 per ton. These prices 
are f.o.b. the mine or quarry. W« 
are to-day receiving the above prices. 

New contracts are to be let soon, 
and before this we desire to increas 
our price from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton 
The reason for this is that drilling 
and blasting has jumped 50 pet 
cent., supplies, repairs and replace- 
ment parts have greatly increased 
and you no doubt understand what 
has happened to the labor situation 
We do not feel that we should be 
required to obtain permission from 
the OPA to increase our price, when 
our expenses have so greatly in- 
creased. Your opinion will > 
greatly appreciated by us.—J. T. H 


Answer: Yes, you must apply to 
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the OPA to obtain an increase in the 
prices you receive for your products. 
Apply to your nearest OPA branch 
and make application on Form 188. 
You must prove that your product is 
essential to war needs and, also, that 
unless the price is increased there 
will be a shortage of materials in 
your locality. Otherwise you can 
not obtain an increase in the prices 
you obtained in March, 1942, for 
your products. 
a a 

Legal Editor: We note that in 
your column of legal decisions Mr. 
Parker states that a court recently 
refused to grant a “stay” in a suit 
on a mortgage made after the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
was passed. Certainly it must be 
an incorrect statement as we always 
have considered this law as being 
broad in every sense. Please give 
details —C. T. C. 

Answer: Many higher courts have 
refused to grant “stays” of suits un- 
der varying conditions. 

The decision in which you are in- 
terested is Price v. Phillips, 12 So. 
(2d) 59. This case involved the fore- 
closure of a chattel mortgage given 
by a person who later became a sol- 
dier.} 

The mortgage was given after ap- 
proval and enaction of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and 
the court held that such a soldier 
was not entitled to relief under this 
law. 

Also, see Johnson v. Johnson, 139 
Pac. (2d) 33. Here it was shown 
that the driver of an automobile 
negligently injured the occupants of 
another car who sued the driver to 
recover damages. Later the driver 
enlisted in the United States army 
and when the suit was presented he 
asked the court to grant a stay in 
view of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act. However, the 
driver held a liability insurance pol- 
icy and the higher court refused to 
grant the stay, saying: 

“The law is inapplicable unless it 
is made to appear that the rights of 
a person in service will be preju- 
diced by a proceeding against him.” 

Also, see Abner, 40 N. Y. S. 48. In 
this case the higher court held that 
the seizure of an automobile be- 
longing to a person in the enlisted 
reserve corps did not constitute a 
violation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act where such seizure oc- 
curred prior to effective date of 1942 
Amendment to Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940. 


[See Law of Conditional Sales, Pit anp 
Quarry, July, 1943, p. 128.—Ep.] 
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Heavy-Duty Lined Dredging Pump 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


READY TO SHOOT tim. 
FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 


This battery of MORRIS Slurry Pumps is part of an order 
for more than 150 units, ranging in size from 14 in. to 10 in., 
to be used in producing aluminum. 


The requirements for these pumps are severe, for the design 
must provide constant expulsion of entrained air, the con- 
struction must withstand the chemical and physical action of 
alumina slurry, and the service involves foaming slurry which 
is difficult to handle. 


However, MORRIS Pumps are accustomed to meeting difh- 
cult requirements. For 80 years, MORRIS has specialized on 
the “hard-to-handle” services . . . slurry, sludges, sand and 
gravel, sewage, paper pulp, chemicals, ete. This experience 
is at your service ... to help solve your liquid-pumping prob- 
lems. The MORRIS engineers are prepared to offer their 
authoritative advice without obligation, and invite your 
inquiry. 





Double Suction Horizontally Split 


Pump for Clear Liquids 


MORRIS 
MACHINE WORKS 


EXPORT OFFICE 
50 CHURCH ST. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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the other hand, all modern trial courts to stay proceedings to In Jones, 171 S. W. (2d) 298, t! 
courts agree that the law was enforce obligations of rent, and in- court held that the Soldiers’ an 
ed to relieve those in the armed _ stallment contracts, etc., against per- _— Sailors’ Civil Relief Act does n 
es from the strain of litigation sons in the military service is not to apply to persons who merely desi: 
ng their period of service, where be employed as a vehicle of oppres- _ to bring soldiers and sailors back { 
fact of their military service sion or abuse, but is to be adminis- court to testify. 
d adversely and unfairly affect tered to accomplish substantial jus- In Warner, 48 N. E. (2d) 972, 
prosecution or defense of a tice and the act does not intend com- court interpreted the act to mea 
ling case. The law was intended plete immunity. Also, see Bashor, that a court when refusing to stay 
revent any advantage to the Civ- 132 Pac. (2d) 1027. suit does not abuse its discretion. 
litigant and disadvantage to the _— - circumstances justify the refusal. 
r or sailor litigant. In Grodsky, 42 N. Y.S. (2d) 352, In Bank, 40 N. Y. S. (2d) 628, th 
Other late cases of interest are the the court held that a husband s en- court held that the Soldiers’ an 
wing: In Nassau, 39 N. Y. S. listment in the army did not dis- Sellen” Cuil. Mallet Act does 1 
92, the court held that the pro- charge a separation agreement nor 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ relieve the husband of his obligation 
Relief Act of 1940 authorizing — to support his wife and child. 


authorize a court to stay a sui! 
against one in the military servi 

when he nowhere sets forth a prop: 

legal defense. 

All these above decisions were ren 
dered during the past few weeks 
and months. Therefore, it is quit: 
HARDINGE THERMOMILL a apparent that this law is not “ab 
sijn"'s solute” protection against suit 
against persons in the military serv- 
ice. 





Other courts have held, for exam- 
ple, that a foresuit of real property 
will not be stayed if the income from 
such property is sufficient to covet 
necessary and agreed payments. The 
same law is applicable to chattels 


aa 


llews Digest 


Central Freight Association 


Docket 74651 (2). — Limestone, 
ground or crushed, unburned, car- 
loads, minimum weight 60,000 
pounds. Establish on, from Narlo, 
Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mis- 
souri, to Bowling Green, Ohio, 305 
cents; to Pemberville, Ohio, 325 
cents per net ton. 


. H Docket 74677 (2).—Lime, com- 
Agricultu ral Limestone mon, hydrated, quick or slacked, also 
agricultural and fluxing, carloads. 


= 

and Mine Dust | Establish on, from Woodville, Ohio- 
Gibsonburg, Ohio to Richland, 
The Hardinge Ball Mill with Air Classifier | Michigan, 15 cents, minimum weight 
; 30,000 pounds; 12 cents minimum 

Finenesses—20 mesh to 325 mesh weight 50,000 pounds. 
Capacities—| ton to 100 tons per hour | Docket 74683 (1).—Crushed ston’ 
Up to 12% moisture handled in Thermomill | in bulk and agricultural limestone 
Low maintenance and operating cost (not ground or pulverized) in bulk 
; in open-top cars, carloads. Cancel 
Bulletin 13-D present rates on, from Jeffersonville, 
New Albany and Louisville, Ken- 


tucky, to Altamont, Careyville, Cow- 
| den, Edgewood, Fairfield, Odina, 
O’Fallon, Olney, Pana, Salem, San- 


doval, Springfield, Taylorville and 


COMPANY, INC ‘ ‘ Tower Hill, Illinois, published on 
ORPORATED, YORK, PENNA page 30 of B. & O. R. R. Tariff No 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO H-3486-E and similar rates in other 
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individual lines’ tariffs. Classifica- 
tion basis to apply. 


Docket 74742 (2).—Sand (except | 


sand, moulting, bonded (naturally 
or otherwise) and except ground or 


pulverized sand), and/or gravel, in | 


open-top equipment, without tarpau- 
lin or other protective covering, car- 
loads, minimum weight 90 per cent. 


of the marked capacity of the car. | 
Establish on, from Follansbee, West 


Virginia, to Portsmouth, Ohio, 204 
cents; to Buffalo, N. Y., 220 cents; 
to Steelton, Pennsylvania, 237 cents 
per net ton, subject to Ex Parte 148 
increase (suspended). 


Docket 74776 (2).—\Lime, com- 
mon, hydrated, quick or slacked, 
carloads. Establish on, from Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin to: 


(*) (+) 
Elmdale, Michigan .... 15 12 
Grand Ledge, Michigan 16 13 
Lowell, Michigan ..... 15 12 
Remus, Michigan ..... 16 13 
Weidman, Michigan ... 17 13 


*Proposed rates—minimum weight 30,000 
pounds. 

+Proposed rates—minimum weight 50,000 
pounds. 


Docket 74849 (1).—Limestone, 
sround or crushed, unburned, car- 
loads, minimum weight 60,000 
pounds. Establish on, from Hannibal, 
Missouri, Quincy and Marblehead, 
Illinois, to Bowling Green and Pem- 
berville, Ohio, 325 cents per net ton. 
Route: To Bowling Green, Ohio, via 
Toledo; B. & O. and N. Y. C. To 
Pemberville, Ohio via Toledo: C. & 
O. and N. Y. C. 

Docket 74858 (2).—Cement, flue 
dust, in bulk or in packages, carloads, 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds. 
Establish on, from Fultonham, and 
East Fultonham, Ohio, to various 
points in C.F.A. territory, rates as 


shown in Exhibit F. 


Docket 74873 (2).—Sand (except 
sand, molding bonded (naturally or 
otherwise), and except ground or 
pulverized sand), in open-top equip- 
ment, carloads. Establish on, from 
New Galilee, Pennsylvania, to 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, 99 cents; 
to Midland, Pennsylvania, 77 cents; 
to Neville Island, Pennsylvania, 99 
cents; to Kenny Yard (Munhall), 
Bessemer, Duquesne, South Du- 
quesne, Pennsylvania, 88 cents; to 
Clairton, Pennsylvania, 99 cents; to 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 121 cents; to 
Buffalo, New York, 187 cents: to 
Steelton, Pennsylvania, 237 cents; to 
Lowellville, Ohio, 77 cents; to 
Youngstown, Hubbard, Ohio, 88 
cents; to Warren, Ohio, 94 cents per 
net ton, subject to Ex Parte 148 (sus- 
pended). 
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THESE 

SAFETY “FIST-GRIP” CLIPS 

SAVE METALS « SAVE TIME 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
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Save Metals — 25%, fewer clips do the job better. 
Save Time— fewer clips to put on—nuts tighten faster, with any type wrench. 
Prevent Accidents— can't be put on backwards. 












THESE “FINGER-PINCH” 
CLIPS WASTE METALS 


More clips required. Pinch and distort rope. 
Protruding bolts easily damaged. 


WASTE TIME 


Must be applied with saddles on load end 
of rope. Can’t be tightened unless proper 
wrench is handy. 


SAVE MEN, MATERIALS, AND TIME WITH 


LAUGHLIN “FIST-GRIP” CLIPS 


Laughlin’s complete line of wire rope and chain fittings 
is distributed through Mill, Mine and Oil Field Supply Houses 


FORGING A SHARE IN VICTORY 


THE thomas @\y 


| \ 
LAUGHLIN 


te 














ket 74878 (2).—Sand (ex- 

t blast, core, engine, filter, fire or 

ce or furnace foundry, glass, 

¢ or polishing loam, molding 

sil or gravel, in open-top Cars, 
oads. Establish on, from Wolcott- 
Indiana, to Burr Oak, Klinger 

Lake, Michigan, 86 cents; to Con- 
tantine, Michigan, 90 cents; to 


Moore Park, Michigan, 96 cents per 
ton, via P.R.R., Sturgis, N.Y.C. 
locket 74867. — Limestone, 


und or pulverized, unburned, car- 
ls, minimum weight 60,000 
nds. Establish on, from White 
Bear, Missouri, to Kokomo, Indiana, 


259 cents per net ton, via C.B. & Q., 
Chicago or Peoria, Illinois, N.Y.C. & 
St. L. and via C. B. & Q., Chicago, 
Illinois, P.R.R. 

Supplement 1 to WDA 72812.— 
Agricultural limestone, unburned, in 
open-top cars, carloads, minimum 
weight 90 per cent. of the marked 
capacity of the car, except that when 
the car is loaded to its full cubical 
or visible capacity, the actual weight 
will apply. WDA No. 72812, DB 
3164, dated February 1, 1943, cover- 
ing a proposal to establish rates on, 
from Woodville, Ohio, to Ohio des- 
tinations is hereby amended _ by 








BODIES and HOISTS 


LIKE THESE 


by HERCULES... 
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Hercules High Dumper 
Power up, Power down 
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Hercules Braced Side Rub Rail Body 
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Hercules Low-mount Sanitary Body | 





are giving maximum service 
with minimum expense, day 
after day, on the home front. 


“Victory is our business”, and 
our war production is playing 
an important part in bringing 
victory nearer; but production 
for essential civilian use is also 
important, and we’re able to 
make quick deliveries on many 


types of Hercules Hydraulic 


Hoists and Bodies to you. 





See your Hercules Distributor, 
or send inquiries direct to us. 


HERCULES 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


GALION, OHIO 





Hercules 6-Batch Coal Body 








substituting the attached exhibi 
(Exhibit B) for that attached heret: 
(Exhibit C). 

Exuipit B 


(Rates in cents per net ton) 
From Woodville, Ohio 
Proposed Rate 


To: 

Bloomdale, Ohio ............ 8: 
a ek eee eee 13% 
ee a ee 16( 

Stillwater, Ohio ............. 149 
Belleville, Ohio ........:.... 11 

Ankenytown, Ohio .......... 116 
NE” SR 138 
PRE, TINO on ccs weeess. 77 
Hull Prairie, Ohio........... § 

ee -e 94 
PN Ss 6 copa dees 94 
Schooleys, Ohio ............. 160 
Beckett. Gio ....55.....5... 160 
Midland City, Ohio.......... 160 
co es re 171 
Cumberland, Ohio .......... 160 


Illinois Freight Association 
Docket IRC 511-124.—Sand, car- 


loads, minimum weight 90 per cent 
of the marked capacity of the car. 
except that when loaded to its full 
visible or cubical capacity, in which 
event actual weight will govern, from 
Peoria, Illinois, to Bando, Illinois. 
Present 88 cents net ton. Proposed: 
77 cents net ton. 


Southern Freight Association 

Docket 30655 (shipper: suggested 
by carrier) .—Establish rates on sand, 
gravel, etc., between points in penin- 
sula of Florida, interstate on basis 
of same scale as now applicable from 
points in Southern Territory to same 
destinations. 

Docket 30677 (shipper: suggested 
by carrier).—Cement, carloads, as 
described Item 400. S. F. T.B. F.T. 
341-F. Revise rates from Tampa to 
certain Florida points (no increase 
to be made in present rates) to in- 
clude no higher arbitrary than from 
any interstate shipping point and 
will result in reductions in present 
rates from ¥2 cent to 2 cents per 
hundred weight. Statement will be 
furnished upon request. 

Docket 30680 (carriers) .—Estab- 
lish rates on lime, carloads, Kings- 
port, Tennessee, to stations on Vgn. 
Ry., Jarratt and west, on basis of 
scale prescribed by the Commission 
in Docket 26829. 

Docket 30701 (shippers: suggested 
by carriers). — Lime, carloads — 1. 
Publish specific rates to all points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee, on basis of 
Southern Scale for 30,000 pounds 
and for 50,000 pounds, 80 per cent. 
of the 30,000-pound basis.—2. To 
cancel Co. 12-A rate to all points.— 
3. To cancel all specific rates that 


Pit.and Quarry 
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are now published on the basis of 
minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, 
50,000 pounds and 60,000 pounds.— 
4. All rates on lime left in Mississippi 
Valley Commodity Transfer 131-J 
be transferred to S.F.T.B. Transfer 
382-D, the Southern Lime Transfer. 
Rate of 13 cents per hundred weight 
based on a minimum of 40,000 
pounds from Mosher and Sainte 
Genevieve, Missouri, to Memphis, 
Tennessee, published in Item 
33726-B of Sup. 122 to S. F. T. B. 
Transfer 131-J to be continued. Rate 
to be restricted to apply in connec- 
tion with the Mo. Pac. and St. L.S.F. 
Ry. only. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 


Docket 32319 (1). — Limestone, 
ground, Lone Star Spur, Texas, to 
points in Colorado. To establish rates 
on ground limestone, carloads, from 
Lone Star Spur, Texas, to Ft. Col- 
lins, Greeley, Johnstown, Longmont, 
Loveland and Milliken, Colorado, 
based 131 per cent. of the South- 
western scale published in SWL Tar- 
iff 162-R to meet competition of 
shippers located at Georgetown, 
Lamsasas and Liberty Hill, Texas, 
from which rates on this basis were 
approved under proposal 32042. 

Docket 32322 (1).—Lime, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, to Bauxite, Ar- 
kansas. To establish rate of 24 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 
pounds, and 19 cents per 100 pounds, 
minimum 50,000 pounds, on lime as 
described in Item 5. SWL Tariff 
227-D from Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
to Bauxite, Arkansas. 


Trunk Line Association 


Docket 41867 (shippers) .—Lime- 
stone, broken, crushed, ground or 
pulverized, carloads, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds, from New 
Hamburg to Vanderveer Park, New 
York. $2.04 per net ton, in lieu of 
present sixth-class rates of $3.40 per 
net ton. Reason: Comparable with 
rates to other points in immediate 
vicinity. 

Docket 41871 (shippers) .—Slate, 
crushed or ground, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 50,000 pounds, from 
Muncy, Pennsylvania, to Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, $6.06 per net ton, in lieu 
of present sixth-class rate of 45 cents 
per 100 pounds. Reason: Compar- 
able with rates to other points in 
the immediate vicinity. 


Docket 41873 (shippers) .—Soap- 
stone, ground or pulverized (testing 
not less than 99 per cent. through 
200-mesh screen), minimum weight 
60,000 pounds, from Leeds, Quebec, 
to Ambler atid Philadelphia, Penn- 
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‘Handling Hard, Abrasive Granite 
with Amsco Dippers........ 


When two jetties, each several 
miles in length, were built on 
the North Pacific Coast, the rock 
was quarried in the foothills of 


| the Caseades and carried on cars 


by rail and barge to tidewater. 

The rock was exceedingly hard, 
abrasive granite; the kind re- 
garded by geologists and engi- 
neers as ideal for jetties because 
it will 
attack of the ocean for long pe- 


withstand the ceaseless 
riods. By the same token, this 
rock is severely abusive to the 
wearing parts of the equipment 
which handles it. 

But this type of service is where 
manganese steel dippers show up 
best. The 3-yard Amsco renewable 
lip dippers employed on this proj- 
ect gave the usual good account 


of themselves. A minimum of 









Chicago Heights, Iilinois 


A-250-E—T he 


like this is rough on dippers. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


interruptions for dipper repairs 
helped the five shovels to load 
39 tons of rock daily. 

The 
scraped up and loaded by the 
dippers in the usual way, and 
the larger chunks were handled 


smaller material was 


by a sling suspended from a dip- 
per tooth as shown in picture 
A-250. The stress on the dipper 
is obvious, especially when rocks 
like those shown at the right on 
the flat car are loaded, but manga- 
nese steel 





“the toughest steel 
known” — has what it takes. 

On many hard rock jobs, where 
continuous pounding, heavy loads 
and abrasion would quickly de- 
stroy ordinary buckets, you'll find 
Amsco dippers. The renewable 
lip is a feature of design supple- 
menting the economy of the metal, 

Ask for Bulletins 641-D and 
641-S on Amsco dippers and 


power-shovel parts. 


jetty at low tide. Rock 


R-460—Amsco 4% yd. dipper—the type 
used on this project. All standard sizes 
from *% yd. to 18 yd. are available with 
renewable lips. 





AMERICAN 


| Brake Shoe 
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+3 cents per 100 pounds, in 





conform to basis prescribed by the 


when a shipper orders a car of thi 



































































present rate of 60 cents per I.C.C. in Docket No. 22907. marked capacity or greater, and th Yc 
inds, minimum weight 36,000 . carrier is unable to furnish the ca 
Reason: Comparable with Docket 41890 (shippers) .—Sand ordered and furnishes a car ‘ er 
other points in immediate (except sand, molding (bonded nat- aaiiaien iii ow th dexed th syl 
urally or otherwise) and _ except aaron megane A — “d gin yy P of 
ground or pulverized sand), and/or eer wer per hag. hi Me a sid Co 
#1889 (increase) (car- gravel, in open-top equipment, with- ve page wom tan “ * he — at oth 
Sand, molding, etc., car- out tarpaulin or other protective cov- a obtained ad the car ordere: 
s described in Trunk Line ering, carloads, minimum weight 90 been furnished and used. (Any pro sto 
mendation Advice 71217 un- per cent. of the marked capacity of pee oe of the aforesaid ——— pu 
escription B, and in I.C.C. the car, except that when the ‘car weight which conflict with the I.C.C we 
22907, from Irvine Mills, is loaded to its full visible or cubical Service Order’ No. 68 ‘are su: Ne 
York, to various destinations capacity, the actual weight will ap- pended. ) From Follansbee, Wes sey 
Erie R.R. in New York and ply, provided that an order will not bee papi il Portman, ape SS 
vania, and at rates as per be accepted for open-top cars of $2.04; to Buffalo, New York, $2.20 net 
No. 1, copy of which will less marked capacity than 80,000 ” Steelton, Pennsylvania, $2.37 a rat 
ished on request. Reason: To pounds and provided, further, that net ton, in lieu of present sixth-cla: 
Be rates. Reason: Comparable with cru 
| rates from other points. Ca 
| Docket 41878 (carriers). Lime- por 
stone, broken, crushed, ground 01 ca} 
pulverized, carloads, minimum the 
weight 60,000 pounds from Patte: Fre 
son, New York, to destinations in Elr 
Connecticut and Rhode Island a: ton 
per Exhibits A and B, copies of per 
which will be furnished on request wit 
Reason: To place rates on prope! in 
basis. \ 
Docket 41880 (increase) (car- 
riers).—To cancel all existing com gro 
modity rates on stone, natural (othe: car 
than bituminous asphalt rock), sou 
crushed, N. O. I. B. N., in O.C., pos 
also on stone, crushed, coated with por 
oil, tar or asphaltum or stone screen- ] 
ings, or fluxing stone (where noted cru 
in Exhibit A), C. L., published from pos 
h h| i Northampton, Pennsylvania (C.R.R. me 
T e Cement n ustry IS about of N.J.) to destinations on carriers Mr 
. shown in Exhibit A copy of which u 
to hit the Jack-Pot too! will be furnished on <a. lna Rea- to § 
| son: Account obsolete. so! 
| Docket 41883 (shippers). a 
eo ath | Crushed _ stone, carloads, minimum - 
Flyers say that any landing is a program. And if gigantic public weight 90 per cent. of the marked Lg 
good landing ‘if you can walk away works prove necessary they are cer- ca acit , of the car, etc., from Se- lish 
sharia it. That's the way the cement tain to be projects based upon large i Y. 3 , F ‘Wiea’ jf Tar 
ndustry feels about 1943. But with f ; 9 curity, Maryland, to Springfield, R 
any kind of luck 1944 has got to be a The pa 4 Virginia, $1.65 per net ton in lieu - 
better year and the industry may a yg Maney mmr Ses. os of present sixth-class rate of 18 cents 
vctually be closer to a 200-million pacity for more than 200-million ; a Val 
barrel yearly rate than it has ever barrel yearly output. It has other per 100 pounds. Reason: Compar- L 
been. It may bit it witha o few problems too. But the overall pic- | able with rates to and from points in 
months after peace returns. ture is rosy — especially for plants immediate vicinity. a, 
Cement is sitting pretty if the = - — modernize for low- Docket 41902 (shippers). Sand, a 
puntry decides to intai . cost production to insur i . 
eat skis Solace arin: Suen Pep eres naturally or otherwise bonded mold- Hl ie 
highways, airports, bridges, dams, is an essential element in moderniza- ing, in open-top or closed as, Sa Col 
elevators, warehouses, factories and tion. If you need it, start figuring loads, minimum, weight per Note 28 Por 
homes are an essential part of the with us now. of N.Y.C. tariff I.C.C. No. 296 and in | 
per title page of D. & H. R.R. Tarifl shi 
I.C.C. 207, from points in Albany, 096 
New York, group to Pierreville, Que- Part 
| bec, $3.85 per net ton, in lieu of will 
| present sixth-class rate. Reason: D 
| Comparable with rates from and to weal 
other points. il 
Docket 41906 (shippers) .—Lime- 210 
stone, viz., crude, foundry and fur- K: 
THE NORTHERN BLOWER COMPANY nace, when loaded in bulk in open- ol 
6409 BARBERTON AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO top equipment, minimum weight 9 in j 
per cent. of the marked capacity o! W.T 
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the car, etc., from Rochester, New 
York, to Port Allegheny, Pennsy]- 
vania, $1.85 and to Brockway, Penn- 
sylvania, $2.22 per gross ton, in lieu 
of present sixth-class rates. Reason: 
Comparable with rates from and to 
other points. 

Docket 41911 (shipper) .—Lime- 
stone, broken, crushed, ground or 
pulverized, carloads, minimum 
weight 60,000 pounds from Alsen, 
New York, to Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey, $1.71 per net ton in lieu of 
current sixth-class rate of $3.60 per 
net ton. Reason: Comparable with 
rates from and to other points. 

Docket 41926 (shippers).—Clay, 
crude or ground (common or fire). 
Carloads, minimum weight 60,000 
pounds, except when a car of less 
capacity is furnished, in which case 
the capacity of the car is to govern. 
From Mertztown, Pennsylvania, to 
Elmira, New York, $3.47 per net 
ton, in lieu of present rate of $3.85 
per net ton. Reason: Comparable 
with rates from and to other points 
in immediate vicinity. 

Western Trunk Line Association 

Docket E-41-589 — Limestone, 
ground or pulverized, unburned, 
carloads, from White Bear, Mis- 
souri, to Kokomo, Indiana. Pro- 
posed: 259 cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

Docket E-41-591. Limestone, 
crushed or ground, carloads. Pro- 
posed (by shipper): From Val- 
meyer, Illinois, to Omaha, South 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 320 cents per net ton, 
to Sioux City, Iowa, cancel 374 cents 
per ton rate published in Item No. 
2630, WTL Tariff No. 1-Z, and con- 
tinue a rate of 19 cents per 100 
pounds or 380 cents per ton, pub- 
lished in Item No. 610, Mo. Pac. 
Tariff 7908-I, from Prairie du 
Rocher establish a rate of 6 cents 
per ton higher than proposed from 
Valmyer, Illinois. 

Docket E-41-592.—Sand, ground 
or pulverized, in all kinds of equip- 
ment, also sand (except naturally 
bonded molding; ground or pulver- 
ized), in open-top equipment, from 
Columbia Silica Company pit (near 
Portage, Wisconsin), to destinations 
in C.F.A. territory. Proposed (by 
shipper) : Computed on basis of the 
22907 scale and formular plus Ex- 
Parte 123 increase. (Copy of Exhibit 
will be furnished on request. ) 

Docket E-41-593. — Sand and 
gravel, carloads, as described in col- 
umn B, Item 100, W.T.L. Tariff 
210-A, from Sterling to Latimer, 
Kansas. Proposed: To cancel 93 
cents per net ton rate as published 
in item 184-A, Supplement 34 to 
W.T.L. tariff 210-A. 
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How WAWILOIR WINPIS soiven 


THE PROBLEM WHEN A LAKE GOT IN THE WAY 


The scene was a wilderness with a rich deposit of ore buried beneath a lake. 
Efforts to mine by shaft methods were drowned out repeatedly. 


Then engineers went in with pumping 
equipment and Naylor Lockseam Spiral- 
weld Pipe and literally “moved” the lake 
to distant natural drainage. 


The tough job of eliminating water and 
quicksand was simplified by the struc- 
tural advantages of Naylor Pipe and 
today a battery of power shovels dig deep 
to unearth the buried treasure. 


The light weight, greater ease of hand- 
ling and installing, quicker connectioris, 
closer conformity to the terrain, leak- 
tightness, safety and, above all, the 
ability to handle pressures normally 
requiring heavier-wall pipe have made 
Naylor Pipe first choice on applications 
like this. 





OR PIPE SERVICE 


NAYL ‘ 
Dredging * Hydraulic Sluicing 
. . * 
De-Watering ® Ventilating 


Exhaust and Intake @ Vacuum lines 


and other high or low pressure lines. 
m 4” to 30” in diameter. 





Sizes fro 











Bele 637-0) 
SPIRALWELD PIPE 










Naylor pipe from sump merges at valve station 
with main 20-inch line. 





Naylor 20-inch pipe line is main discharge for 
mine water. Note conformity of pipe to terrain. 








NAYLOR PIPE 





COMPANY 


1257 East 92nd Street 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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MEW MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES 





® Overlay Metal 


What medical science has done to 
nethen the useful life of the human 
ody, metallurgy and the men who prac- 
it are doing to lengthen the life and 
efulness of the vital tools and ma- 
nery of American industry. 
One of the more recent discoveries to 


[Included in this section in this issue 
are some of the new equipment de- 
velopments of 1943 which have not pre- 
viously been described in these pages 
during the year. Concentration on war 
production during the year by the con- 
cerns which normally develop new ma- 
chines for the pit-and-quarry industry 
has limited these to a fraction of those 
announced in peacetime years. — ED.] 


claim the attention ‘of engineers and 
maintenance men is a new overlay metal 
with such unusual qualities and character- 
istics, that worn metal faces, edges, and 
surfaces to which it is applied regain their 
original efficiency. 
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This new overlay metal, called Ker. - 
Aloy is a product of the Kerk-Aloy Co 
pany, Hollywood, California. In actu | 
use, and under scientific laboratory tes: .. 
the metal has exhibited unusual qualit 
of hardness, resistance to wear, therm..| 
conductivity, low melting point, stabil 
of temper, and is exceptionally easy 
apply. 
It has shown a marked ability to bord 

homogeneously with any metal (exc 
lead and aluminum), a factor whi 
multiplies its value to industry beca: ; 
of its almost unlimited scope. The met.! 
in fact has already been successfully used 
in virtually every type of tool and n 
chine metal, and has proved itself sup:- 
rior on every count. 


Reports show it to be particular 
adaptable as an overlay metal in abrasive 











work. Because of its high resistance to Th 
wear, it has been highly efficient on as 
harrow points, shovel and dredge lips tic 
or dippers and other equipment where dr 
long hard service is the rule rather 10 
than the exception. Kerk-Aloy can be by 
applied with an acetylene torch, or an lin 
electric arc, does not require the use of lin 
bonding fluxes, and flows evenly without wh 


the characteristic of gasification. 
Free literature containing specifications 


and valuable engineering data can be ey 
obtained through the company’s general lal 
offices; Kerk-Aloy Company, Blooming- set 
ton, Indiana. th 
Pz 
‘ i . Ar 
® Chain Repair Links ter 
to 
Issuance of United States Patent 2,- 
287,293 to John O’Fallon Clark for a th 
drag-line chain-repair link records a 2, 
contribution to the life and performance pe 
of drag-line bucket chain, according to op 
a statement by engineers of the Ameri- ar 
can Manganese Steel Division of the th 
American Brake Shoe Company. Mz: ce’ 
Clark originally introduced manganese- th 
steel chain to bucket operators and, while op 
he points out that this chain has remark- 
able longevity, occasionally excessive in 
stress causes the breakage of a link and, Ar 
of course, everything wears out eventu- Cl 
ally. 
Closing or repair links, known jocu- 
larly to the operators as “missing links,” 
have been in use for years; but the Clark 
replacement links enable quick repairs 
on the job and insure a tightly held joint 
Two types of links are made. For 
Th 
du 
we 
co 
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Two types of chain-repair links. 
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The above alumina kiln-lining block was cut 
as shown in 10 seconds at a cost of a frac- 
tion of a cent with an up-to-date power- 
driven abrasive saw. Contrast this with the 
10 to 20 minutes required to make the cut 
by hand, plus the breakage. Cement and 
lime makers, faced with the problem of re- 
lining kilns, will be interested in this device 
which is made by the Clipper Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 





larger chain, with from 114 to 214-inch 
section, having the longer pitch lengths, 
the “Clark” link (lower illustration), 
Patent 1,824,330, is recommended by 
Amsco engineers. The halves, with in- 
terlocking lugs, are secured by four rivets 
to produce a tight joint. 

For smaller chain from 7% to 114-inch, 
the “J-C Link” (top picture), Patent 
2,287,293, is more adaptable. In it, ta- 
pered ends fit closely into grooves in the 
opposing half link, and the two halves 
are joined together by a single rivet 
through the joined center lugs. The 
center bar or stud prevents the kinking 
that might lead to destructive jerks in 
operating. 

Both types of repair links are carried 
in stock for immediate shipment by the 
American Manganese Steel Division at 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. 






This 4- by 10-foot single-deck fully-enclosed, 
dust-tight Deister Plat-O vibrating screen 
was recently shipped to Cemento de Mix- 
coac, S. A. Tacabuya, Mexico, D. F. by the 
Deister Machine Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. It will be installed between an 
Allis-Chalmers gyratory crusher and a Wil- 
liams hammermill. It is equipped with steel 
wire cloth, having %%4-inch clear square- 
mesh openings. It will receive as its feed 
an estimated 100 metric tons per hour of 
minus 3-inch crushed limestone from the 
gyratory; deliver a finished minus 34-inch 
undersize product, and an oversize to the 
hammermill for further crushing. 
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® Classifier 


The new Model SV Concenco con- 
striction-plate classifier, a product of the 
Deister Concentrator Company, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, consists of any number 
of cells from 2 to 14 as required. Each 
cell is square in horizontal cross section 
and is made of three chambers; the pres- 
sure chamber at the bottom; the sorting 
column or chamber immediately above 
and separated from the pressure cham- 
ber by a constriction plate; and the 
launder section above the sorting cham- 
ber. 

The large number of small holes in 
the constriction plate assures an even 
and uniform velocity of water in the 
sorting column. An adjustable clamp on 








the hose sections of the water-inlet pipes 
controls the amount of water entering 
each cell with greater accuracy and sen- 
sitiveness than is possible with ordinary 
pipe valves. 





Model SV constriction-plate classifier. 
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Produce more in’ 44 by equipping your 
trucks with LOAD LUGGERS. 











This saves time, manpower and 
maintenance in handling rock ma- 
terials . . . quarry to crusher, quarry 
to cars, pit to stock-pile, hauling 
riprap, stripping, disposal of dirt and 
clay spalls. 


Use 5 to 10 ‘‘bodies’’ (detachable 
buckets) with each unit, replacing an 
equivalent number of ordinary 
trucks. 


Write for CATALOG 44 

































































101 Davenport Road, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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PYRASTEEL 
Ring Segments 
at the feed end 


PYRASTEEL 
Segments 
discharge end 


Ring 






PYRASTEEL Protection at both ends 


You can’t afford to risk kiln-end “burnouts” that cause serious 
shut-downs and costly repairs. Remember that PYRASTEEL Kiln- 
Ends are available for both the discharge and the feed ends of 
your rotary kiln. They give continuous service at high temper- 
atures, and outlast ordinary castings many times over ... as proved 
in scores of installations where PYRASTEEL is giving satisfactory 
results. Write for Bulletin of this “Sure-Fire” heat-resisting alloy. 
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Through the center of the constricti: 
plate, opening at its upper end into t! 
sorting chamber and passing through t! 
pressure chamber but sealed therefro: 
is a short section of pipe properly term: 


| the spigot pipe. Mounted onto its low 


end, is a vortex fitting which acts as 
reclassifier of the product passing dow 
from the sorting chamber above the co 
striction plate. 

The launder section flares out abo 
the sorting chamber so that water cu 
rents rising from each sorting chamb: 
decrease in velocity and carrying pow 
in accordance with the increasing cros 
sectional area. The launder section alon 
the top of its two sides and end 
equipped with adjustable overflow wei: 
which can be raised or lowered to cont: 
distribution of discharge of slime ove: 
flow water. Water overflowing the wei: 
of the launder section is caught in th: 
slime overflow compartment which su: 
rounds the launder section, and is the: 
carried off by a 6-inch (or smaller) di 
charge pipe. 


® Dust Collector 


A hydrostatic precipitator without a: 
moving parts or restricted passages, th 
Type N Roto-Clone cleans the air | 
means of a water curtain induced by th 
flow of the air thru the collector. It 1 
quires no moving parts, pumps, or oth« 
auxiliary equipment. Its high efficiency 
in dust separation is obtained by a sta 
tionary impeller with intricate sinuous 
passage in which centrifugal force and 
thorough scrubbing of the air result in 
an effective and continuous precipitation 
of the dust. 








The Massco-McCarthy hot miller is made by 
| the Mine & Smelter Supply Company, Den- 
ver, for redressing removable rock-drill bits 


at forging temperatures. Removes all skin 
of decarbonization and exposes unchanged 
steel to allow correct hardening. Advan- 
tages: substantially increased production; 
maximum capacity does not affect quality 
of finished bits; uniform flute and gauge 
dimensions; no crowning effect in milling: 
no bit distortion; reclaims mushroomed bits: 
increases bit usage; no compressed air 
needed; 

nance. 
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The hydrostatic precipitator. 


The Type N Roto-Clone is manufac- 
tured in a wide range of sizes and ca- 
pacities from 1000 to 25,000 c.f.m., by 
the American Air Filter Company, Louis- 
ville. It supplements the Type W Roto- 
Clone dynamic precipitator to offer a 
complete line of wet-type_ collection 
equipment for the entire pit and quarry 


field. 


The Type N Roto-Clone has already 
been effectively applied to the exhaust 
of lime hydrators and lime kilns, appli- 
cations where previous wet-collector de- 
signs have in many cases not been 
effective. 


® Kiln-Nose Ring 


A means of further prolonging the 
life of kiln-end nose rings was one of 
the 1943 accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 


The growth of iron nose rings caused 
by heat and the consequent breaking out 
of brick work was a problem on which 
Amsco engineers worked during recent 
years with noteworthy success. The in- 
troduction of segmental nose rings of heat 
resistant Amsco Alloy (U. S. Patent No. 
2,089,026) avoided kiln end enlarge- 
ment from growth and reduced shut- 
downs materially because the brick did 
not fall out. 


Further study disclosed that the edge 





New type Fuller-Kinyon pump for withdraw- 
ing cement or similar materials from silos 
or bins. 
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of the flange of the nose-ring casting 
(the portion most exposed to heat) pre- 
maturely deteriorated. 

This led to the designing of a small 
segmental shield of Amsco alloy to pro- 
tect the flange, thus prolonging the life 
of the nose ring. These shields cost but 
a fraction of the cost of nose rings, and 
can easily be replaced as necessary, with- 
out disturbing the brick or the nose ring 
proper. ‘This improvement has resulted 
in the conservation of vital war materials 
such as chromium and nickel. 

The sketches show the basic ideas of 
the segmental shield, but there are sev- 
eral modifications in design now in use 
which provide protection for the kiln 
shell as well as for the nose ring. By com- 
pletely covering the end of the ring seg- 
ments, the temperature is reduced several 









‘PLAN TOMORROW'S CONSTRUCTION 








hundred degrees, which doubles or even 
triples the strength of the flanged end 
where the stress is greatest. 











Segmented nose-ring shield. 








There is a definite place 









































in the assembly line, for 
a Nicholson storage bin, 
in every industry that 
furnishes or produces a 
product—whether from 











Nicholson bins through 
their economy of con- 
struction and space sav- 
ing qualities will help 
| you meet the demand of 
tomorrow's competitive 


market. 


BULK STORAGE 
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a mine or a quarry to 
the final manufactured 
article. 


PREPARE your post-war building projects 
NOW. Through our broad experience in 
many fields—we can assist you in the 
better planning of your project. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
























® Bin Indicator 


\ dry-materials bin-level indicator that 
ates entirely on the electronic prin- 
is now available through Mosher 
ectronic Control Systems. The device 
wholly foolproof because there are no 
g parts to wear or get out of order. 
the same reason, danger of clogging, 
hing, and mechanical breakdown is 
inated and the device is effective in 
suring all types of material, whether 
or coarse. 
the bin level indicator gives a 
tive check on shipping and storage 
rations and thereby prevents peailtt 
of valuable material through spill- 
rs, underfills, mistake or other mis- 
ilation. The system is easy to install 
d inexpensive. 


Use of 
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CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. 


17 John St. 


BACON, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 








The two parts of the indicator. 


The device consists of two parts. The 
first is a detector box, which is attached 
to a probe extending into the bin. In the 
box are a series of vacuum tubes. AIl- 
though highly sensitive and accurate, the 
system is rugged and fully protected. A 
second box is the signal control which is 
attached to a series of colored lights that 
show when the bin is full, or empty, etc. 
Hook-up with valve cut-offs, sound mak- 
ers, or remote signal devices can readily 
be arranged through a series of appro- 
priate relays. 

Full information about the bin-level 
indicator can be obtained from Mosher 
Electronic Control Systems, 130 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 


® Dust Arrestor 


A new line of portable and semi-por- 
table dust arresters were brought out 
last year by the Northern Blower Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

These units are applicable to nearly 


View showing bags exposed. 
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every plant and every industry, and 
be used for collecting dust from isol: 
points and collecting dust in laborat: 
and machine shops. 

These new units are a miniature 
plication of the large scale Norblo | 
type dust collector and can be usec 
illustrated or furnished with a sup) 
and dust hopper. A new bulletin 1¢ 
contains complete tables for each i: 
vidual size of unit, giving the maxin 
c.f.m., static pressure at the fan, 
fan size, and an additional table gi, 
the recommended number of connecti 
of various pipe diameters for each u 


®Tractor Shovel 


With a record of extensive servic: 
the armed forces for whom it was 
signed and manufactured, a new two-i: 
one dirt moving unit, the ‘Doze srshovel { 
T9 and TD9 International TracTrac] 
has recently been announced by th 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Announcement of th: 
Dozershovel comes as a result of produc- 


Dozershovel at work as a shovel. 


tion in excess of military demands, making 
limited numbers of this unit available for 
civilian use under government release. 

The unique design of the Dozershovel 
provides completely for full-fledged trac- 
tor shovel and bulldozer service, with 
simple interchangeability of bucket and 
blade permitting in-the-field changeovers 
in a few minutes. As a shovel, the unit's 
hydraulic control provides down pres- 
sures up to 4,200 pounds for real dig- 
ging “bites” and big pay loads in a 
short distance of travel. The same con- 
trol on the bulldozer provides easy pene- 
tration in hard materials and ability to 
hold the cut. Strong side arms permit 
the shovel to lift big loads, the dozer to 
handle any dirt-dozing job. The unit's 
dumping trip-mechanism gives the doze! 
a feature unmatched in other bulldozers 
ability to tip the blade forward to re- 
lease the load on uphill dozing. 

Other features include unobstructed 
visibility, low overhead clearance, oscillat- 
ing tracks and quick, high lift. 


® Fuse Control 


Designed for synchronous and _ induc- 
tion motors, the new E-M Hi-Fuse Con- 
trol combines dependable starting service 
with short-circuit protection through the 
use of split-cycle-operating, high-inter- 
rupting capacity power fuses. 

Because of the split-cycle speed with 
which the fuses clear fault current, and 
the action of the fuse to limit current, 
the motor switch, while amply strong t° 
withstand the momentary fault current, 
does not have to be of the more costly 
high-interrupting capacity type. Thus, 
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pel ROTO-CLONE 


for LIME HYDRATOR 
and LIME KILN 


Dust Controt 


Originally developed for-handling magnesium 
dusts—the Type N Roto-Clone has been 





found especially suited to the control of lime 
dust created at kilns and hydrators. The dis- 
tinctive construction of the Type N—involv- 
ing no restricting passageways thru which the 
collected material must pass — eliminates 
changes for accumulation and stoppage. Its 
design further permits ready salvage of col- 
lected lime dust which would otherwise be 
lost. In the hydration process collected dust 
may be returned directly to the hydrator. 
Complete information on the Type N will be 





sent on request. 
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TYPE W ROTO-CLONE (shown at right) is now in wide use for the 
collection of rock dust created at crushers, screens, transfer points, etc., 
in the rock crushing and mining industries. Write us for free bulletins— 
there's no obligation. 


W ith 
and 


rent, AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


ng to INCORPORATED 
me 192 CENTRAL AVE. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Thus, IN CANADA, DARLING BROTHERS, LIMITED, MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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POST WAR CONSTRUCTION 
CAN BE DESIGNED NOW 


Types of Projects Solicited 
SILOS 


—“Sliding Form’’ Method 


STORAGE — for all Granular materials 
BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES— 


. Industrial or Commercial 
Pumping Stations 
Cement Plants 


Retaining Walls 
Reservoirs 


YOU CAN PROFIT BY OUR TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Our engineers and construction crews are available 
for quick construction 


E.C. MACHIN COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Commonwealth Building — Allentown, Pa. 












The greedy jaws of Brownhoist 
| clamshell buckets speed up ma- 
terial handling in dirt. clay. 
coal, gravel and ore. Their 
- deep, clean bites practically 
eliminate hand shoveling. 
Extra sturdy. Large 
sheaves reduce rope 
_ wear to a minimum. 
- AVAILABLE IN ROPE- 
m REEVE, POWER- 
Ed \ - WHEEL AND LINK- 
if TYPE. For facts and 
prices write to Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Cor- 
poration, Bay City. 
_ Michigan. Offices in 
New York City, Philadel- 
-phia. Pittsburgh. Cleve- 
land and Chicago. 
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Metal inclosed fuse controls. 


by means of the fuses, high-interrupt 
capacity is provided at a moderate 
and the fuses also serve as power 


| connects. 


The Hi-Fuse control affords comp 
protection for the motor against ab 
mal operation in starting or running 
synchronous motors, the control prov 
an exclusive feature in the E-M p 
ized-field control. This simple, accu 
polarized relay gives smoothness 
maximum power in synchronizing 
motor. 


Hi-Fuse controls can be furnishe¢ 


live-front or dead-front, as well as ¢! 


metal-enclosed type illustrated. Dis 
nect compartment doors are ope! 
show fuses. It is manufactured by 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing (| 
pany, Minneapolis. 


® Synthetic Rubber Belt 


One of the Goodyear Tire & Rub! 
developn ents 
| during 1943 was a synthetic-rubber 


Company’s outstanding 
veyor belt which, according to W 
Winings, manager of Goodyear’s 
chanical-goods 


cal goods division’s full conversion 
synthetic rubber. “As a_ result,” 


Winings said, “many of these othe! 
products also surpass the natural rubb 
product in a number of respects.” 

Manufactured with  steel-cable  car- 
casses for additional strength in addi- 





Rolls of synthetic-rubber belting. 
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division, is genera 
comparable in all respects with prew 
high-quality conveyor belts. 

| Development of the synthetic rubb: 
conveyor belt was part of the mechani 
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tion to fabric carcasses, the new synthet- 
ic-rubber belt is designated as “Style 
SS” and replaces a previous type of syn- 
thetic rubber conveyor belt over which 
the new one is vastly improved. It is 
adapted particularly to all mining oper- 
ations, and to the transportation of 
gravel and aggregate of all kinds. 


It is said to compare favorably with 
prewar belts in flex life, aging and re- 
sistance to abrasion and cutting in addi- 
tion to better resistance to oil and high 
temperatures. 


® Drill 


The Sullivan L-47 is a new hand-held 
rock drill with the drilling speed and 
power of a 55-pound drill and with easy 
holding qualities comparable to the av- 
erage 35-pound drill. 

Design and construction are similar to 
the Sullivan L-57. The “‘dual-valve”’ con- 
struction gives complete control of ad- 
mission and cut-off of air to either end 
of the piston independently. Wide open 





"Dual-valve" drill. 


exhaust away from the operator, large oil 
reservoir, rubber cushioned, one-piece 
steel retainer, shake-proof throttle-valve 
handle and direct-to-steel airblast for 
adequate hole cleaning are advantages 
which assure high efficiency and operator 
comfort. Details are given in Bulletin 
87-B, obtainable from the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Company, Michigan City, In- 
diana. 


® Motors 


Form J 
general - pur- 
pose, open- 
rated motors 
in a new pro- 
tected design 
are available 
in sizes from 
1% to 15 
horsepower, 
according to 
an announce- 
ment from 
the Century 
Electric Company, St. Louis. 


The upper half of the end bracket is 
closed to minimize the possibility of drip- 
ping liquids or falling solids entering the 
vital parts of the motor. 


Two powerful fans located behind the 
bearing brackets draw cooling air through 
the bearing-bracket openings, around the 
bearings, across the windings and to the 





One of the new motors. 
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air passages between the outer surfaces 
of the magnetic core and the frame—the 
heated air being expelled through open- 
ings at the side and bottom of the frame. 


® Synthetic Belting 


The start of volume production of in- 
dustrial belting made with synthetic rub- 
ber is announced by United States Rub- 
ber Company at its plant in Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

This program of mass manufacture of 
synthetic rubber belting is designed to 
alleviate the shortage of transmission 
and conveyor belting which threatened 
war industries when sources of natural 
rubber were shut off with the capture of 
the plantations by the Japanese in the 
southwest Pacific. 


® Clam-Shell Bucket 

After extensive field tests, the C. S. 
Johnson Company of Champaign, Illinois, 
has announced a new all-welded clam- 
shell bucket. One of the major operating 
advantages of this bucket is a renewable 
manganese-steel lip to provide many times 
the wear of ordinary mild steel construc- 
tion. Closing sheaves are equipped with 
needle bearings which are _ protected 
against dirt and moisture by a special 
synthetic rubber seal. To prolong rope 
life, sheaves are of large diameter and 
guide sheaves have been substituted for 
guide rollers. 

All-welded construction makes digging 
easier and faster for there are no external 
bolt heads or rivets to slow up the opera- 





A view of the new bucket. 


tion. The welded design also permits 
greater stability since the weight can be 
exactly distributed. 

Subject to required government autho- 
rization, buckets are available for immedi- 
ate delivery in sizes from 14 to 214 cubic 
yards. 


® Industrial Rubber 


Following more than a year’s research 
and development work, the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company has announced 
the conversion of a major portion of its 
line of industrial rubber goods to syn- 
thetic rubber. Products to which syn- 
thetic rubber has been adapted, include 
transmission, conveyor and elevator belts, 
hose, V-belts, rolls of all kinds, molded 


products and similar materials. 
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PERFORATED METAL SCREENS#eA 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Menufaectured exactly to your 
specifications. 
Any size or style screen, in thick- 


ness of steel wanted with any size 
We can promptly duplionte 
Present screens ot lowest peices, 


Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRADE NOTES 





-Navy “E” Awards for outstand- 
production records have been 
d in recent weeks to the follow- 
Koehring Company, Milwaukee; 
nport Besler Corporation, Daven- 
lowa. 
hie Chandler, vice-president of the 
in Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
nnounced his retirement from active 
nanagement of the company. He 
ontinue as vice president, but will 
to his former home in San Fran- 
where he will direct the company’s 
nd service on the West Coast. 








LOWEST COST 
PER YARD 


writes the specification of a 
HAISS LOADER for the man 
who plans for the future as 
well as the present. 

” 
2-3-5 and 8 YARD 
CAPACITIES. 
Write for 
catalogs 

















142 Street and Rider Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 
— Aviation Corporation, another subsidiary. 





The Koehring Company and its sub- 
sidiary companies, the Kwik-Mix Con- 
crete Mixer Company, Parsons Company 
and the C. S. Johnson Company, re- 
cently held a series of regional sales 
conferences at Roanoke, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Salt Lake City, and Chicago. Announce- 
ment was made that J. R. Steelman, vice- 
president, Koehring Company, is in gen- 
eral charge of sales of all companies, 
with George J. Dimond in charge of 
Koehring sales, A. E. Kelbe in charge 
of Kwik-Mix sales, H. J. Holdsworth in 
charge of Parsons sales and J. F. Rob- 
bins in charge of Johnson sales. 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 
announced the appointment of Robert 
T. Dunlap as general superintendent of 
the Buffalo works of the company. Mr. 


| Dunlap was recently appointed assistant 





of three 
| meritorious 


| to the president of Wickwire and now 


assumes his new duties to replace the 
former Buffalo general superintendent, 


William A. Steele, resigned. 


James D. Cunningham, Chicago, was 
recently elected to the board of directors 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, it is announced by Walter Geist, 
president. Mr. Cunningham § succeeds 
Charles W. Cox, New York, a director 
since 1913, who resigned because of ill 
health. The new Allis-Chalmers direc- 
tor is president of the Republic Flow 


| Meters Company, one of the leading com- 


panies in the field of power-plant instru- 
ments and combustion-control equipment. 


Continental Gin Company, recipient 
Army-Navy “E” awards for 
services on the production 


| front, has been granted a fourth award 


| tion Awards. 


renewal by the Navy Board for Produc- 
A new Army-Navy “E” 
pennant with four stars affixed has been 


| forwarded to the company’s plant in Bir- 





mingham. 


A star for ‘‘meritorious services on the 
production front’ has been added to the 
Army-Navy “E” Flag of H. K. Porter 


| Company, Inc., Undersecretary of War 
| Robert 


P. Patterson has informed the 
company. « 


L. D. Granger, long associated with 
the American Wire Fabrics Corporation, 
has been elected a vice-president. G. H. 
Creveling, new treasurer, is also treasurer 
of the parent company, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company and the Wickwire Spencer 











Franklin Berwin, newly-elected secret 
of American Wire Fabrics is also a me 
ber of the board and secretary of { 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. 





A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, ‘ 
Louis, have appointed R. P. Tyler as 
eral manager of sales, and C. R. Dea: 
assistant manager of sales. 





Trade 











The pieces of literature listed below can 

be obtained direct from the manufac- 

turers named, or requests can be ad- 

dressed to Pit and Quarry's “Service 
to Readers" Department. 





How to Cut Costs or Storinc anp 
RECLAIMING BULK MATERIALS. 24 pages 
(Bulletin 153). CRESCENT SCRAPER 
Buckets. 16 pages. (Catalog 19-J 
Sauerman Brothers, Inc., Chicago. 


AMERICAN Econ-o-Matic Drives. 70 
pages. American Pulley Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 


WELDorR’s GuIDE To SUCCESSFUL ACcE- 
TYLENE AND Exectric Harp SurFAcInG 
TECHNIQUE. 28 pages. Mir-O-Col Alloy 
Company, Los Angeles. 


Dry-Type DistRIiBUTION TRANSFORM- 
ERS. 12 pages» General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 


Wuy It Pays to Use C.iipper Ma- 
sONRY Saws. 4 pages. Clipper Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis. 


WuitinG Hypro-CLtone Dust Sup- 
PRESSORS. (leaflets). Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Illinois. 


MoperRN Pipinc. 26 pages. Victaulic 
Company of America, New York City. 


AGAIN... Quincy Compressors 
Leap. 16 pages. Quincy Compressor 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


CaTALOG OF CRUSHING, SCREENING 
AND Loapinc EQuipMENT. 60 pages. 
Universal Engineering Corporation, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Facts Aspout SYNTHETIC RuBBER. 36 
pages. New York Belting & Packing 
Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Tue E-M INcHER. 
Machinery 
Minneapolis. 


4 pages. Electric 
Manufacturing Company. 


MAINTENANCE AND Care or CLAM- 


NEW HOLLAND 


ye. ' Roll Crushers Revolving Screens 
Hammer Crushers Vibrating Screens 
* Jaw Crushers _Elevators 


4} % a" aa nad 
Conveyors, etc. 


All Types and Sizes to Suit the Job 
Write for bulletins. 


Also Rebuilt Equipment 


NEW HOLLAND () MACHINE CO. 


NEW HOLLAND. PENNSYLVANIA 


SHELL Buckets. 20 pages. Blaw-Knox 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


ie. 


RvuBBER PropuctTs For INpustTry. 140 
pages. Manhattan Rubber Division, 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 


Gume. 24 
Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 


Lirt Truck OPpERAToR’sS 
pages. 
land. 

HARDINGE TuBE-MILLs. 
18-A) 16 pages. 
York, Pennsylvania. 








(Bulletin 
Hardinge Company, 


Dust—SILEnT SABOTEUR OF PRopUC- 
TION. American Foundry Equipment 
Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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A MESSAGE TO READY-MIX OPERATORS 


Controlled concrete production is profitable. Just how profitable depends on your specifica- 
tions. If you batch to straight strength specs. accurate control turns in real profits but if your 
specs. demand a minimum cement factor much larger than necessary to get required strength, 
margins are lower. Improvement in quality is possible in most plants and nearly every producer 
wants to make it but improvement has got to be profitable. The profit motive is still with us. 


It is obviously desirable to get more concrete specified on a strength basis. When this is done, 
accurate control becomes necessary and profitable. Concrete engineers are increasingly recog- 
nizing this and a powerful move toward strength specs. is already under way. Straws in the wind 
are, the new [first time] straight strength specs. of the ASTM, the strength specs. in the Joint 
Committee report and in the Uniform Building Code, etc. We are backing this move 100%. 


The “nigger in the wood-pile" is the minimum cement factor. Engineers rightly demand suffi- 
cient cement to insure durability and other desired qualities but it has been demonstrated over 
and over that these qualities can be insured by simply specifying higher strength. The proce- 
dure now used by many progressive engineers is to calculate the strength that the desired ce- 
ment factor, type or brand of cement and slump ought to produce under good control and specify 
that strength only. This makes precision control profitable and gets it. This is the idea that we 
are backing and we can help you sell it to your spec. writers. Send us their names and addresses 
and we will go to work. 


An accurate control method in your plant will help you to promote this plan and [SC]? PRE- 
CISION CONTROL is unique in this field. With it you can batch to a tolerance of |/,°/, in dry 
weight of each aggregate, |/2 gallon of water per cubic yard and !/,°%/, in yield, regardless of 
variation in moisture content. Yield control alone usually pays the whole cost. [SC]? CONTROL 
also includes a graphic record showing the delivered weight of each ingredient in every batch 
and the time of batching; proof of what you deliver. This is invaluable in fostering proper rela- 
tions between producer, engineer and owner. Add to this the exclusive use of TOLEDO, the world's 
most accurate scales and Toledo maintenance service to keep them accurate. 


Send us the names of your spec. writers and let us send you full information about [SC]? CON- 
TROL and tell you what it is doing for others. 


SCIENTIFIC CONCRETE SERVICE CORPORATION 
McLachlen Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Massey Plants Are Now 
Located in Five Cities 


The Massey Concrete Products 
Company started in business in Chi- 
cago in 1908 making concrete bat- 
tery wells and boxes for railroad 
companies. Since that time the com- 
pany has expanded until it now man- 
ufactures about 24 different precast, 
reinforced concrete products. To-day, 
although its main office is still in 
Chicago, the company has sales 
offices in New York, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Atlanta. The com- 
pany maintains a manufacturing 
plant in each of the following cities: 
Clearing, Illinois; Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; Minneapolis; Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and Montgomery, Alabama. 

The Massey Concrete Products 
Company was the pioneer in the 
field of railroad battery housings. As 
soon as electricity began to be used 
in signaling, the battery became a 
vital element in the operation of 
track circuits and signals. To protect 
batteries from accident, freezing and 
other possible causes of interruption, 
and also to keep them in a conveni- 
ent position for inspection and main- 
tenance, underground housings were 
developed. Concrete early proved su- 
perior to other materials for this 
purpose, and the Massey company 
soon occupied a dominant position 
in the manufacture of precast rail- 
road wells and boxes, a_ position 
which it still holds today. The wide 
distribution of Massey plants and 
their strategic location at railroad 
centers enable almost any railroad in 
the country to have Massey battery 
wells and boxes delivered on its own 
lines. 

Another product for which the 
Massey company is finding a grow- 
ing market is the precast concrete 
house. Designed to meet the increas- 
ing demand for substantial small 
buildings to house equipment and 
materials, the attractive appearance 
of these houses and the clear floor 
and wall space they afford make pos- 
sible their use at any location and 
for almost any purpose. The floor, 
sides, and roof are cast in one piece 
with continuous reinforcement so 
that the house may be handled with 
a crane. The standard house is fur- 

nished in three sizes, and has a wood- 











lined steel door at the front and a 
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steel framed window at the rear. [i 
also has an adjustable non-corrosive 
metal ventilator on the roof which. 
together with the adjustable vent 
tor at the bottom of the door, can 
be regulated to eliminate condensa- 
tion and provide proper ventilation 
in any climate or at any season of 
the year. 















Milwaukee Operator 
Develops Roof Unit 

The Cities Fuel & Supply Com- 
pany of Milwaukee has developed 
a precast-concrete floor and roof sys- 
tem which is gaining recognition in 
the building industry in that area for 
its simplicity of design and assem- 
blage. 

Basically, the system, on which the 
patents are pending, consists of mak- 
ing special concrete-masonry units of 
lightweight aggregate on any stand- 
ard block machine. These units are 
stock-piled in the ordinary manner 
until ready for use. The addition of a 
special mold and core makes any 
standard machine ready to start pro- 
duction. 

Blocks are made in standard stock 
sizes, 16 inches wide, 8 inches long 
and 4, 6 or 8 inches deep. Each unit 
has a recess for receiving reinforcing 
rods. These are then assembled into 
planks upon a straight smooth sur- 
face to the required length for the 
particular span. 


































Oregon Road Builders 
Open Batching Plant 


Rowe & Bell, Oregon paving con- 
tractors, are opening a new commer- 
cial ready-mixed-concrete-plant at 
Roseburg, Oregon. Emery Fread- 
man of Roseburg is in charge of the 
plant. 










Service Manual Helps 
Keep Machines Going 


To facilitate servicing and thereby re- 
duce “down time” on Model 7 Stearns 
Joltcrete block machines operating ' 
many war industry areas, the Stearns 
Manufacturing Company, has published 
a 56-page service manual, generous!) 
illustrated with mechanical drawings ¢x- 
plaining in detail every step in the 1 
stallation of the machine and covering 
every possible service demand that ma) 
develop. 
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Concrete Units 


and Ready-Mix 
Industries Make 
Gains Despite 










Concrete mason- 
ry and ready- 
mixed-concrete 
go into big New- 
port News hous- 
ing project. 


Building Slump : 


HE SHARP drop in construction 

activity in 1943 had its effect on 

the concrete - products industry 
but the decline in total output was 
not great compared with the general 
index of building. This was due to 
the fact that the industry was able 
to supply a greater proportion of its 
products to the total construction 
program than ever before, for with 
iron, steel and lumber hard to get, 
concrete units stepped in to fill the 
breach. 

Government - financed housing 
projects continued to be the out- 
standing market for large quantities 
of blocks and there was increased ac- 
tivity in sales among farmers who 
were permitted to construct needed 


ee ee 


buildings of almost any type to keep 
the food program operating in high 
gear. 

Output was largely confined to 
existing plants, the erection of new 
manufacturing facilities having been 
almost at a standstill and new equip- 
ment obtainable only on the highest 
priority. Probably not more than 
$00,000,000 units (8-inch or equiva- 
lent) were turned out in 1943 com- 
pared with nearly 450,000,000 in 
1942 and more than 500,000,000 in 
1941—the peak year for the industry. 

More and more items of concrete 
continue to come on the market to 
replace familiar iron and steel ar- 
ticles. It is impossible to estimate the 
amount of concrete used in these 


a 
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“war babies” in 
tabulated from various sources by the 


1943, but reports 
Portland Cement Association show 
that at least 170 concrete-products 
plants are making one or more of 
37 special items using concrete to 
replace or conserve critical materials. 

Concrete manhole covers and rings 
and precast catch-basin gratings and 
assemblies continue in large-scale de- 
mand in some areas. Concrete bath- 
tubs and shower-stall bases were also 
important consumers of concrete. 
Among the leaders in bath-tub and 
shower-base construction were the 
Olympic Cast Stone Company, Se- 
attle, the Advance Cast Stone Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, and the George 


Rackle & Sons Company, Cleveland. 





Barry Farm Dwellings at Washington, D. C., one of the large-scale 1943 concrete-masonry developments. 
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rollers made of concrete 
without the use of any metal parts 
re among the new items that went 
large-scale production. One 
products plant is reported to have 
made over 25,000 of these rollers. 
Due to the shortage of steel the tra- 
ditional metal roller has all but dis- 
ppeared from the market. Big mail- 
order houses are cataloging the con- 
te rollers with wooden handles 
nd axles. 
Concrete splash blocks and down- 
out water spreaders are in demand 
areas where the municipalities do 
allow rain water from roofs to 
drained into the sanitary sewer 
ystems. Several plants have filled 


Lawn 


irge orders for these specialties. 
\long the eastern seaboard some 
makers have been busy 


roducts 





Red" Lloyd, superintendent, and some of 

the concrete shower bases made at the 

Ensley, Alabama, plant of the Birmingham 
Slag Company. 


making keel blocks used as founda- 
tions for shipways in big shipyards. 
[hese massive precast units are ap- 
yroximately 18 by 12 by 10 feet in 


1Ze. 


Concrete coal boxes, a product of the Arnold Stone Company, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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Concrete footings and floors in place at the Eudora, Kansas, housing job. 


Heavy concrete ship-ballast blocks 
weighing 200 pounds per cubic foot 
were in considerable demand in the 
South and East by the Navy and 
Maritime Commission. More than 
1,250,000 ballast blocks are said to 
have been sold in the New York area 
alone. Some are made with copper 
slag or low-grade iron-ore aggregate 
to supply the desired weight. One 
of the newest producers of this item, 
the Ocean Ballast Company of New 
Orleans, uses crushed lead-smelter 
waste and quartz sand as aggregates. 
The New Orleans concern is a sub- 
sidiary of the Reardon Cement Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

“Heavy” concrete similar to that 
being used for ballast blocks is also 
being utilized to some extent to make 
cylindrical counterweights for the 
huge overhead doors of airplane 
hangars. 

The large-scale use of 500-gallon 
precast concrete tanks for fuel-oil 
storage is reported in California mili- 
tary camps.” The scarcity of steel 
pipe is said to have prevented the 
extensions of natural - gas lines to 





many of these camp areas, with the 
result that oil is used for heating 
One of the largest housing proj- 
ects was the 1,600-unit Riverdale 
Homes at South Norfolk, Virginia, 
where approximately 2,100,000 con- 
crete-masonry units were used in the 
walls. The job, started January 15, 
1943, was fully completed by August 
1 with all units ready for occupancy 
by shipyard workers. The project 
cost $4,560,000. The magnitude of 
the job is emphasized by the fact that 
twelve railroad cars carrying a total 
of nearly 50,000 blocks were needed 








The “BACKBONE” 


of Concrete Block Production 
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COMMERCIAL Steel Pallets are light, in- 
destructible and compact. They provide @ 
wide product range with economy in mé- 
chine equipment and maintenance. 


Write for Information. 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 
AND STAMPING CO. 


| Youngstown, Ohio 
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The special-body truck used in McCrady-Rodgers plant, Pittsburgh, with load of blocks fastened and ready to be lifted in position for delivery. 
Right, another view of the truck showing how it picks up a 315-block load. 


each day to keep the crew of 200 
bricklayers and 400 helpers busy! 
Barry Farm Dwellings, built by the 
National Capital Housing Authority 
at Washington, D. C., included 442 
concrete - masonry buildings, while 
the Whitehaven and Greensway 
Downs housing developments at Falls 
Church, Virginia, near Washington, 
comprised 65 five- and six-room con- 
crete houses. Other outstanding con- 
crete-masonry housing projects were 
the Wilbeth-Arlington Homes, a 500- 
family row-house development at 


Akron, Ohio; McCarren Field Resi- 








port drainage provided one of the 
big markets with irrigation projects 
calling for large quantities as usual. 
The shortage of metal pipe was a big 
factor in the demand for the concrete 
variety in the last couple of years, 
of course, and the industry is laying 
plans to retain most of these markets 
in its post-war promotional efforts. 
Among the new pipe plants in 
1943 was one built by the Burlock 
Concrete Pipe Company at Vancou- 
ver, Washington; a water-front plant 
at Pasco, Washington, by the Wash- 
ington Culvert & Pipe Company of 


Concrete streets were built in advance of construction operations at the |,600-house project 
of Riverdale Homes, South Norfolk. 


dences at Las Vegas, Nevada, which 
consumed 380,000 units 4 by 8 by 
\2 inches in size; and the 850-family 
Eudora, Kansas, project for workers 
at the Sunflower Ordnance Plant. 

One of the few big concrete-block 
plants of the year was one at Green- 
ville, Mississippi, reported to have 
been erected by Julius Sorenson & 
Son of Racine, Wisconsin. The plant, 
utilizing two Besser Vibrapacs for 
production, is to supply 2,000,000 
special 8- by 12- by 16-inch units 
lor revetment work on the Mississippi 
River, 

Concrete-pipe producers had an- 
other big year in 1943, the up trend 
which carried the industry to a new 
peak in 1942 with the production of 
#852,000 tons of pipe continuing 
through the last twelve months. Air- 
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Spokane; and a producing unit of 
the United States Concrete Pipe 
Company at Relay, Maryland. 

Concrete burial-vault producers re- 
ported good business, aided by the 
stoppage of production by all-metal 
vault makers. Concrete vaults are 
now being made successfully with ex- 
tremely high-strength plain concrete 
following the elimination of the use 
of metal reinforcing by WPB Order 
L-64. 

The demand for ready-mixed-con- 
crete for structures erected of war 
necessity in 1942 carried over into 
the early months of 1943 but a gen- 
eral decline in demand was felt by 
commercial producers in most areas 
in the latter half of the year. A 
rather accurate picture of conditions 
will probably be revealed at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association in New 
York on January 26, 27 and 28. Early 
in the year, the presidency of the 
association was assumed by Stephen 
Stepanian of Columbus, Ohio, who 
succeeded H. F. G. Pelsue, who re- 
signed the post when he left the 
ready-mixed industry after many 
years as vice-president of Graham 
Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, to be- 
come general manager of the Metro- 





New plant of Hedberg, Friedheim & Company, Minneapolis, before construction was 
completed. 
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itan Sand & Gravel Company of work was completed and shipped it employed to supply the construct 
New York City. to Fort Wayne where it has just gone forces with a steady flow of scien 
Not a few project plants and or- into permanent commercial service. cally-designed and produced « 
nizations which had gone into op- A like career of future utility is crete. At the peak of operati 
ration to serve a large, specific war expected for the two batching plants 
b elected to turn commercial pro- and 40 truck-mixers which prepared 
ers, utilizing the equipment used and delivered the concrete for the 
the job and re-erecting it in a big Dodge-Chicago airplane-engine 
rable metropolitan location. plant of the Chrysler Corporation in 
\ typical example of this trend is Chicago. A total of 435,000 cubic 
ind in Fort Wayne, Indiana. The yards of concrete was mixed and 
Old Fort Supply Company, which placed between August, 1942, and 
| purchased a high-capacity C. S. April 15, 1943, on this job. It is a 
hnson plant to supply the concrete tribute to the ready-mixed-concrete 
in ordnance plant in Pennsyl- industry that the efficiency and de- 
1, dismantled the plant after the pendability of their methods were 
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Pipes up to 96 inches in diameter can be 
made on this machine in the new Decatur, 
Alabama, plant of the Universal Concrete 
Pipe Company. It has three tampers, a 
stationary core and a revolving table. 


concrete production reached 4,800 
cubic yards daily. The longest one- 
way haul was about a mile and thx 
40 truck-mixers were all high-dis- 
charge units of 4-cubic yard capac- 
ity 

In contrast to the nation as a 
whole, activity continued in good 
volume through the year in Kansas 
and Nebraska, especially in the for- 
mer state where the war - building 
program lagged behind most othe 
areas and is only now nearing its end. 
A new plant to supply demand of 
this type was built by the Walt 
Keeler Concrete Construction Com- 
pany at Wichita and went into oper- 
ation early in the year. 

A definite swing to the use of Vin- 
sol-resin-treated cements was noted 
during the year. The use of such 
air-entraining cements has only re- 
cently been recognized and_sanc- 
tioned by the A.S.T.M., the federal 
government, and the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, principally for its 
ability to produce concrete for pave- 
ments, airports, etc., which resists 
scaling to a high degree. Other [a- 
vorable characteristics which will 
make its use destined for adoption 
by more concrete producers are con- 

; siderable freedom from segregation, 
For That War JOB “es ease of handling and placing becaus 
Ask about cur 3 sizes of of its plasticity, and a slight slowing 
low cost Portable Aggre- s | up of the initial set. 
Meter Plants A thorough study of air-entraining 
cements, of grinding action of th’ 
aggregates during mixing, and of vol- 
® &© & PORTABLE AND STATIONARY CONCRETE PLANTS 4 ume changes in relation to the tim 


: | of haul are among the research pro}- 
ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. er ke Ee eeenion 
644 GEIST ROAD + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA | extensive program which has rec« ntl 


TLL LE IT ELIT Tie iseeeiitar tae iiataeee §=——|2cc" adopted by the National Reac\ 
| Mixed Concrete Association. 
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® Machine Refinements 


drive for 
machines is a 


The new automatic carriage 
Stearns Joltcrete block 
sturdily constructed, comparatively simple 
power device that derives its power from 
the Joltcrete machine. Automatically 
and instantaneously after the blocks are 
stripped from the mold, the power car- 
riage delivers the block to the front of 
the machine ready for offbearing to racks 
or cars. Heretofore that operation had 
been accomplished by actuating the car- 
riage manually. 

The Joltcrete machines shown in the il- 
lustration of the Cleveland Builders Sup- 
ply Company’s plant are equipped with 
this automatic carriage drive, and while 
little of that mechanism is shown, yet the 
connecting rods attached to the right 
and left hand sides of the carriage are 
illustrated. 

(Among the many plants also now using 
the Stearns pneumatic power offbearer is 
that of the Cleveland Builders Supply 
Company. The three machines 
in the illustration are so equipped. The 
offbearer is suspended from a swinging 
boom, the length and location of pivot 
points of which is readily determined in 
compliance with each and indi- 

dual installation, so that the carrier can 
pick the blocks up from the machine and 
set them on the racks or cars regardless 
of the position of the boom. 

lhe hydraulic cylinder and the cradle 
or block pick-up, is attached to a trolley 
on the boom. ‘The cradle is attached to 
the cylinder and moves up and down. 

lwo standard types of cradles are 
offered. The one illustrated is the plate 
type, and is regularly used with racks or 
cars of the design with cross angles. The 
plate-type cradle contacts the pallet at 
the bottom center. When the pallets come 
to rest on the cross angles clearance is 
provided in that type of rack for the re- 
moval of the plates, allowing the block to 
come to rest on the cross angles. 

Where other types of racks are em- 
ployed, such as those with removable 
deck sections, the basket-type cradle is 


shown 


every 
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View in the concrete-block plant of the Cleveland Builders Supply Company. 



























offered. This type spans the 16-inch 
length of the block. One side of the 
basket-type cradle is stationary and comes 
into contact at the bottom end of the 
pallet; the other side is hinged and 
clamps into place at the bottom of the 
pallet at the opposite end. When the 
block comes to rest on the movable deck 
section of the car or rack, the basket is 
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The Vibration 
Machine Supreme 





Vibration under pressure — 7,200 
blows per minute—and ruggedly built 
to give long life, the Joltcrete machine 
is the choice of the wise concrete- 
products operator. Produces clean- 
cut, high strength units in any size, and 
ets the most out of a bag of cement. 
uilt in three sizes with capacities of 
7 to 9 standard units per minute. 


Hobbs block machines, Anchor conan, 
Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns power strip 
and Joltcrete, one mixers and Cast — 
and Press Steel pallets, Straublox oscillating 
attachments, etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, 
Ideal, Universal, Stearns, Blystone mixers 
and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 
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SYVZRON 


"Pulsating Magnet" 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


BEFORE 
VIBRATION 








To assure 
free-flow of 
materials 
from all 
types, sizes 
and shapes 
of 


plugged 


AFTER and 
\ VIBRATION arched bins, 
. bunkers 
chutes and 


hoppers 


With Rheostat Controlled Adjustable Power 


8 Models—from a little 4 Ib. size up to big 500 Ib. models, with capacities of from | cu. ft. 


hoppers up to big 100 ton bins. 


Operate from 110, 220, or 440 volt AC current. 


Reduce Labor Costs — Increase Production. 


Write us about your problem. 
SYNTRON CO., 385 Carson, Homer City, Pa. 
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opened, allowing the block to rest on the 





section, and the cradle is released. 
The basket can then be raised in the 
tical position until the top of the block 
cleared. 
Both types of cradles are operated by 
sh-button controls located conveniently 
the handle which the operator grasps 


for the operation of the entire mechan- 


[he cradles are designed to handle 
multiples of sizes of blocks produced 
the Stearns Number 7 or Number 9 

Joltcrete machines. 

Power offbearers are offered to accom- 

date 18-inch blocks as well as any de- 

ed with various features adapted to the 

eds of the purchaser. The offbearer is 
ill welded steel construction. 


While a 11% horsepower unit with 7.25 
c.f.m. compressor would suffice, it is 
recommended, since many plants would 
use air for other operations, that a 3 
horsepower unit with a tank of sufficient 
size be installed to avoid frequent starts 
and stops. 

Printed data sheets are offered by The 
Stearns Manufacturing Company, Adrian, 
Michigan, to enable the purchaser to de- 
termine all specifications for the instal- 
lation of the pneumatic power offbearer 
with cradle to accommodate the type of 
rack or car employed. The accompany- 
ing illustration also shows three Stearns 
roller-bearing turntables which makes it 
easy to load the racks, three Stearns 42- 
cubic foot mixers, and the traveling 
weight-larry for proportioning velocities. 


Wawr tHe KNOW ALL‘on 





SEND FOR THIS 
Pt 


ERE’S the book that gives you the 

complete story of the Rex Moto- 
Mixer ... the truck-mounted mixer that 
helps speed up the mixing, hauling and 
placing of concrete! 

It gives you detailed information and 
illustrations on such outstanding features 
as the Rex end-charging design . . . 
Hi-Lo mixing action that makes mixing 
faster and more efficient . . . revolutionary 
visible mixing... 100% accurate water 
system ... unrestricted discharge ... 
the five-in-one Quint spout... the one 
and only chain belt drive that cushions 
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shocks and prolongs life. . . 
other exclusive advantages. 

You'll find specifications and valuable 
engineering and design features ex- 
plained in this informative book, plus 
many interesting job pictures. Send for 
your copy. Write Chain Belt Company, 
1646 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, 
Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COM PANY 
of Milwaukee 


and many 











Paul Woodworth Joins 
Waylite Company 


Paul Wo 
worth, wid+ 
known for hi: 
search work 
concrete pr 
ucts and their 
manufactu: 
was made direc- 
tor of research 
and development 
of the Waylite 
Company, eff: 
tive January |, 
In assuming his new position, Mr. 
Woodworth terminates 19 years in 
the research and cement-products 
bureaus of the Portland Cement 
Association. 

Starting his work in concrete at 
the association in 1917, as a testing 
machine operator, he enlisted in the 
Signal Corps during the first world 
war, going overseas with the A.E.F. 
and later serving in the Army of 
Occupation. After completing his 
education at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1920, he was employed in 
various jobs until he returned to the 
PCA in 1925 as associate engineer 
in the research laboratory. 

Since 1929, Mr. Woodworth has 
been technical engineer of the ce- 
ment-products bureau, specializing 
in the technical phases of the manu- 
facture and use of concrete masonry. 
For both the PCA and the National 
Concrete Masonry Association, he 
has originated and supervised tests 
on concrete masonry conducted by 
Illinois and Wisconsin universities, 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

His activities in the American 
Concrete Institute include member- 
ship of three committees and chair- 
manship of the important committee 
on concrete masonry manufacture. 
As author and co-author he has con- 
tributed widely to research literature 
on steam curing, vibration, the devel- 
opment of concrete joists, and prod- 
ucts-molding methods. In 1929 he 
was A.C.I. Wason medalist for 
noteworthy research along with H. F. 
Gonnerman with whom he collabo- 
rated on a paper, Tests of Retem- 
pered Concrete. 

From coast to coast, Mr. Wood- 
worth has talked before conventions 
and meetings concerned with the 
manufacture of concrete masonry, 
cast stone, burial vaults, silo staves, 
concrete pipe and lightweight aggre- 
gates. 

At the Waylite Company, which 
has taken an important place in the 


Paul Woodworth 
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mac hin e-expanded slag-aggregate | 


field, Mr. Woodworth will direct an 
enlarged program of research. His 


headquarters will be the company’s | 


home office at 105 West Madison 
Street, Chicago. 


Fire Damages Plant 
of Delhi Dunbrick 


The Delhi Dunbrick Company, 
Inc., suffered $20,000 damage when 
fire accompanied by a series of ex- 
plosions swept the plant recently. 
Two persons, Chief Joseph Lampe 
of the Delhi Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment and Thomas Nusky, father-in- 
law of J. Mark Radel, operator of 
the plant were injured in the blaze. 

Flames starting in the boiler room 
spread quickly to the adjoining plant 
and a garage, destroying machinery, 
a truck and other valuable equip- 
ment. 

The blast caused by ignition of an 
acetylene tank knocked Fire Chief 
Lampe through a door and caused 
burns. The blast was followed by a 
series of 10 oil drum _ explosions 
which intensified the flames. 


The Graystone Concrete Products 
Company of Seattle, is erecting cur- 
ing kilns at its plant on Nickerson 
Street. The kilns occupy an area 


of 38 by 40 feet. 





The above picture of a small Sauerman 
Scraper digging gravel from pit and deliv- 
ering to crushing plant shows the simple 
effectiveness of this method. This Sauer- 
man machine uses 41/2 gals. of gasoline 
to move 45 cu. yd. of material per hour. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


The Sauerman Catalog pictures and de- 
scribes many typical projects where ma- 
terials are being dug, hauled and placed 
at costs of a few cents per yard. copy 
of this useful book is yours for the asking. 


SAUERMAN 


BROS., 
534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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If you move materials 
the SAUERMAN way... 


Where materials are to be moved 
distances of several hundred feet or 
more, a SAUERMAN Drag Scraper 
or Cableway can cut the cost per 
cubic yard to a low figure because 
it is able to dig, haul and place the 
material in a continuous automatic 
movement, doing away with the ex- 
pense of rehandling. The operation 
is smooth and rapid, producing large 
yardage with moderate expenditure 
of power. 

The first cost of a SAUERMAN 
Machine is reasonable, maintenance 
amounts to very little, and the sim- 
plicity of operation makes it possible 
to place the control of even the larg- 
est installation in the hands of one 
operator. Moreover, the machine is 
very flexible, hence easy adapted to 
different jobs. 






Inc. 











maximum production. 








The Kent Vibra Press block machine for medium 
and large plants. The perfect block machine for 


LET US HELP YOU 





*« 


MIXERS 
BLOCK MACHINES 
AGGREGATE FEEDERS 
ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 


PALLETS 
ACCESSORIES 


SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 





Notice 
We will shortly present to the 
trade a new concrete pipe 
machine, capacity 8” to 60” 
diameter. 








BUY WAR BONDS 


You Are Anticipating a Large Post War Business 


The combination of stripper block machine, tam- 
per, feeder and elevator from mixer to feeder. 
Good equipment for medium or small plants. 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY, CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
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NEARLY NEW CONCRETE BATCHING PLAN 


Capacity 250-350 Cu. 
Yd. Per Hour... Avail- 
able for Immediate 
Delivery. 








Ze CONCRETE 


Complete Butler concrete plant. Ex 
cellent condition, used only 7 months 
Adaptable for either commercial o: 
construction use where high rate o! 
concrete pour may be _ required 
Equipped for manual, semi-auto 
matic or automatic operational con 
trol. See details below. 








BATCHING BIN. Bin—250 yd. capacity—190 yd. 3-compartment aggregate 400 bbl. 


cement. 


3S T we. 


2 BUTLER CEMENT STORAGE BINS. 2,000 bbl. capacity, 2-compartment, 3,000 bbl. 
capacity, single compartment. All bins equipped with air jets and steam jets. 
BATCHERS. | Butler aggregate 5 yd. capacity, complete with beam-type scale, 

manual operation. 

| Butler cement 3,000 lb. capacity, complete with beam-type scale, manual or 
automatic operation. 

| Butler water batcher 200 gals. capacity, beam-type scale, complete with 400 
gal. surge tank and valves, manual or automatic operation. 

ELEVATOR & TRACK SCREW. 300 bbl. per hour capacity, screw 37 ft. long, 
equipped for either box car or hopper car cement delivery. Complete with 
20 hp. electric motor. 

CONVEYORS. | Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyor 224’6” long, equipped with: 

50 hp. Century motor; one 40 yd. track hopper; one 20 yd. track hopper; one 
20 yd. truck hopper. All necessary A frames, trusses and supports included. All 
hoppers equipped with discharge gates. 
| Barber Greene 36” horizontal conveyor 129'6” long. Complete with 18 double 
clam-type fill valves, 20 hp. Century electric motor complete with trusses. 
| Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyer 60°6” long. Complete with 15 hp. electric 
motor, trusses and supports. 
All conveyors in excellent condition; two-way Alemite system of lubrication; 
band-type brake; pivoted distributor, ground level controlled. Conveyors oper- 
ated under cover while in use. Idler take-up and return idler rollers in good 
shape. Extra length new 500 ft. belt available. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Collecting hop- 
per under batcher, 5 feet cement 
screw feeder complete with motor 
for automatic control of cement. 
Traveling hopper for charging 
batch trucks. Extra cement buck- 
ets, drive chain, elevator chain 
for cement elevator and track 
screw, etc. 


Also 28 Late Model 
Transit Mixers 


| |—1942 Model Jaegers — High dis- 
charge, separate engine drive 
with two-speed transmission. 7 
mounted on 1942 Dodge six 
wheelers, good rubber, excellent 
condition. 

7—1942 Model Smiths — High dis- 
charge type. These mixers were 
used only 6 months. 

Also 6— 1938 Model Smiths — High 
discharge type. 3 mounted on 
1938 Autocars, 2 on Macks and 
| on White truck. All single axle 
drive in good condition, with . | 
good rubber. > i ; 
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MOTOR TRUCK SALES AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Telephone: CALUMET 1255 
2435 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STAVE CONSTRUCTION— 
HENCE—PORTABLE BINS 


When the war is over, road, 
street and building programs of 
immense proportions will start. 
That means sand and gravel in 
tremendous amounts. Very 
likely your present plant would 
be swamped by such a rush de- 
man 

Why not get ready now to handle 
it in stride? Step up your facili- 
ties, including installation of 
bins to save labor, speed loading. 

Any size bin. Any type ele- 
vator. Neff & Fry catalog tells 
all. Get your copy. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. © CAMDEN, OHIO 
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CONCRETE PIPE MACHINERY CO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA: 




















For a Quick 


duction. 


modernizing yvow 
‘apacity. 


business 


Double 


ELMORE 
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Almost Any Job = 


ml Concrete Can be 
Done Faster with 


| JAEGER TRUCK 


‘2 M 
“Het DUMP" ogre 


Millions of yards of Jaeger Truck-Mixed Concrete 

on major war work (exceeding the output of all 
other makes combined) prove the advantages of |.“ 
these motorized concrete plants. Nimble, flexible 
and fast, they speed placement, solve problem 

of extended or-continuous pours. 









THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 
602 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mixers—Pumps—Hoists 
Paving Equipment 





“Take-Off” 
concrete. block output, 
MULTIPLEX high-speed machines. 


MULTIPLEX offers a wide variety of super 
efficient mixing equipment, with all types of 
accessories necessary for economical mass pro 


We can recommend 
plant and enlarging its 


Our universal type MULTIPLEX 
Standard Tamper for making’ plain 
and stripper 


. or face blocks, on 
one base. Lasi 


Easily convertible as 
expands. “i 
t-bar or &-bar tamper, either power rhe 
or hand operated. 


Write for Booklet describing the 
MULTIPLEX complete line of con 
‘rete mixing equipment, including 
Strippers, Power Press Strippers, 
ind Super-Tampers. 


MULTIPLEX 


CONCRETE aoe naatead co. 


and sustained pace in r 
reserve one of the 


MULTIPLEX units for 


* 


Supplied with 


makes ventilated, solid or 
units, including all attachments for 
tilator and stove pipe openings. 


* 


Single Hand Press 


* 


OHIO 


ough mixing of every batch. Side, 
or bottom discharge. 









MULTIPLEX Flue Block Machine 
lightweight 





MULTIPLEX Multi-Mixer with reverse 
screw-type action insures fast and_ thor- 
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BUTLER EQUIPMENT Help 
Our G 


From the Aleutians to South Africa, from the South Pacific to 
Russia’s Arctic coast, Butler equipment produces the concrete and 
aggregates, and handles the material for a world at war. For 
Butler equipment is fighting equipment, built to take it and to 
keep doing its job. 
Whatever your problem, call upon Butler engineers for informa- 
tion and assistance on ready mixed concrete plants, central 
mixing plants, aggregate 
plants, bulk cement equip- 


ment, batch bins, and the 
amazing little Carscoop. 
They are ready to work 
ith you—day and night. 
BIN COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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SAGINAW MICH.USA. _ 


AMM aD CLM oss < c machinos etiminee te 


need for costly pallets and they save 
IN ONE EIGHT HOUR SHIF T considerable labor. From a sack of 
cement a J & C unit will produce up to 

PP 320 concrete bricks with strengths as 

<i high as 3700 pounds per square inch 


With the Type A Jackson & Church brick and with absorption as low as 6 per 
cent. A smaller brick press, Type C., 















machine shown here you can produce 
up to 28,000 perfect bricks in one eight- with a capacity of 14,000 bricks per day 





hour day—either solid or frog type. is also available. 
Bricks can be made from Haydite, Way- Be prepared for the post-war reconstruc- 
lite, Superock, Pottsco, cinders or other tion period with J & C brick machines 
+ light-weight aggregates. Color if de- and plant equipment. Write for com- 
sired. plete information and prices to Jackson 
Experienced dealers find J & C brick | %d Church Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
plants highly profitable. Bricks made Cc H C0 M PLE TE 
on these units find ready sale because 








of their even texture, square corners, AND 5 PL ANT. $ 
uniformity and all-around quality. In nes” grick™ AKI N 


) 
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Jruckh Wowr Rental Service 


Around the clock . . . across the country. . . contractors are profitably taking on 
jobs made available by the CONSERCO truck mixer rental service. 


CONSERCO supplies complete facilities for delivering concrete on any scale... 
3, 4, or 5 yd. truck and mixer .. . truck and mixer maintenance . . . experienced 
driver . . . truck delivered to the job . . . gasoline . . . insurance . . . oil. 


Write for full details, including rates. 


CONSERCO, INC., 1600 South Capitol St., Washington, D. © 


Phone ATlantic 9055 Long Distance 1200 
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JOHNSON 














30-yard 2 material Bin. Recom- 
mended for operators with a lim- 
ited market for ready mixed con- 
crete. 








60-yard 3 or 4 material Bin. The 
bin leg section of the 30-yard 
unit requires no additional rein- 
forcing when capacity is in- 
creased to 60 cubic yards. Bulk 
a compartment also avail- 
able. 





120-yard ‘Bin. For handling a 
large volume of business, and if 
a greater storage capacity is de- 
sired. 


b Y RUCK MIXER PLANTS 










When you plan a central mix plant 
it's difficult to estimate potential 
volume. Naturally you want to hold 
your initial investment to a mini- 
mum. But, unless your equipment 
is flexible, volume increases may 
necessitate discarding much of your 
initial investment. 


The Johnson Step-By-Step Bin is 
designed to solve this problem. It 
can be progressively enlarged as 
demands dictate . . . without dis- 
carding a single dollar’s worth of 
the original plant. 


Diagrams at the left show how a 
30 yard Johnson Step-By-Step Bin 
can be progressively enlarged to 
60 yards and 120 yards. With this 
set up only the investment to meet 
present demand need be consid- 
ered. If and when volume grows, 
plant expansion is made easily, 
quickly and economically. 


Concentric Aggregate-Cement 
Batcher Assures A Full-Capacity 
Mixer Charge 


The concentric aggregate-cement 
batcher (see diagram above) is used 
in all Johnson Batching Plants. It 
gives your plant the important ad- 
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vantages of (1) Pre-mixing, (2) 
Pre-shrinking, (3) Faster Discharg- 
ing, (4) Elimination of Cement Dust 
and Mixer Gumming, and (5) 
Centralized Control. 


This capacity-increasing batcher 
is a patented C. S. Johnson Com- 
pany product. By accurate inter- 
mingling of aggregates with the 
cement when discharged, it pro- 
vides thorough pre-mixing and 
pre-shrinkage which assures a full 
capacity mixer charge. 


This thorough intermingling of 
aggregates and cement prevents 
cement from touching wet mixer 
opening and walls... eliminates 
gumming and excessive wear. 


Cement dusting is reduced and 
the use of screws, chutes or other 
mechanical means of conveying the 
cement to the batcher is completely 
eliminated. 


When planning a mixing plant, 
it will pay you to get all the facts 
on Johnson Step-By-Step Plants. 
Write us for details. 
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substitute 
for experience 


—for “KNOW HOW” 


In its field, the nnme STEARNS represents 
the combined, specialized experience of two 
generations devoted to the design and manu- 
facture of Concrete Products Plant Equip- 
ment. This is “know-how’—the “KNOW- 
HOW” responsible for the step-by-step 
development of the Stearns Clipper Stripper. 


This tamp type machine will produce more Wai. Coe Tee ap 
blocks, per man, per day, than any other today for folders describing all Clipper models 
machine in the same price class. It will do it vicneeen amas 

continuously — and at exceptionally low pro- Permit us to explain proper 
duction and maintenance costs. . priority procedure. 


Clippers provide for increased production 
as a block business grows. Starting with 
Model E power attachments can be progres- 
sively added until “all-power” is achieved. 
Attachments previously purchased need never 
be sacrificed. 


The economical adaptability of Stearns Clip- 


pers is a net result of the “KNOW-HOW” 
that forever stands as a promise of satisfac- 
tion behind our name. 








Gene O.sen, PRESIDENT 


Also manufacturers of Joltcrete Block Machines licensed under 
the basic Gelbman Vibration Patents. Mixers. Skip Loaders. 
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How The Dempster-Dumpster 
Speeds Work On The Inter- 
American Highway In 

Costa Rica 


a 


Photos at left show 
hauling, dumping 
and low loading 
positions of a 
body. 





> 4 From North America to South 
America by motor car. That is 
what the Inter-American Highway will 
mean, when completed, to bring the 
Americas together as never before. 


Seventy-one miles of this remarkable 
highway—in Costa Rica—is being built 
at unusual speed with the Dempster- 
Dumpster — the truck unit that permits 
the use of any number of bodies you 
may desire. 


Have you ever seen a truck with ten 
or perhaps twenty, or even thirty 
bodies? That is just what you get with 
the Dempster-Dumpster. Bodies are 
placed at convenient spots for loading 
as shown by the photos above of the 
Dempster-Dumpster at work on the 
Cargago-San Marcas section of the 
Inter-American highway in Costa Rica, 
now under construction by the Con- 
tractors—Ralph E. Mills Co., of Roanoke, 
Va. As these 3 ton capacity bodies are 
loaded, truck equipped with Dempster- 
Dumpster hoisting unit hoists, hauls, 
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and discharges the load and returns 
empty body to position for reloading 
while truck is busy hauling and dis- 
charging other loads—an endless cycle, 
saving trucks, gas, tires and time. 

Wherever loading is done by hand 
labor, one Dempster-Dumpster will do 
the work of four or five regular trucks. 
Bodies are available in capacities of 
from 2 to 10 cu. yds. for handling any 
type of materials in road work, indus- 
trial plants, mines and other uses. Don’t 
put this advertisement down until you 
have written Dempster Brothers for free 
complete operating manual. The Demp- 
ster-Dumpster may be the equipment 
you need NOW. Dempster Brothers, 
Inc., 114, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





Thre’s a DEMPSTER- DUMPSTER built for every Material Hauling Job 







Construction Photos, 
Courtesy Pub. Rds. 
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LOW SIDE 


4 ROLLER MILL 


. . . has been the standby of the mineral fertilizer 
industry for half a century. 


It is well designed for the job of producing agricul- 
tural limestone and phosphate rock, pebble or con- 
centrates, to finenesses up to 95% passing 100-mesh. 
Now that maximum farm acreage will demand huge 
supplies of fertilizer, the Raymond Low Side Roller 
Mill offers important advantages to producers , 
extra high capacity per horse-power, uniformly fine 
SS material, economy in operation and maintenance. 
y ih 


aa » 


This mill may be equipped for drying and grinding, 
and used on a variety of non-metallic minerals, in- 


- - * 7 jl 
R A Y M O N 1D) cluding gypsum, clays, dolomite, bauxite, ete. 


PULVERIZER DIVISION Ask for Catalog No. 44 


COMBUSTION ENGIN & fan G 


Sales Offices in Pri 


Eb iction Engineering Cor * jones) US 21 North Branch Street, CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


COMPANY, INC. 
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plied. Always hold swab 
behind sheove 


i > 
‘ f 

Pour on method. Effective if penetrating yet 
odhesive oi! (preferably hot) is frequently ap- 


Both method. Wooden 
or metal trough with 
slotted ends, slip in 
qvords and burlap wiper at outlet. Poss wire rope 
| beck and forth until oil penetrates to the core 





Both method vertical. Split-box clamps cround 
wire rope line. Sloping interior requires less 
oil, effects greoter contact, better penetration 
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Steom heat also con be used 





Pre-heated lubricant is always more penetrating 
Here shown is Hot Beth method of applying 
heovier-bodied lubricant ot high temperoture 
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Nothing can withstand friction forever. 
Not even the diamonds our toolmakers 
use in making precision dies for drawing 
wire. Friction is set up wherever one 
thing moves while in contact with another. 
In wire rope, wires move in contact with 
wires, strands in contact with strands and 
the core in contact with both. Werethis not 
true wire rope would have no flexibility. 


To a high degree the design of Union 
Wire rope minimizes the harshness of 
friction. It lays the component parts in 
such precise repose that they work to- 
ea with the greatest smoothness. 

ever-the-less steel works upon steel with 
increasing pressure as the rope tautens 
under load and flexes around sheaves. 


Only lubrication will protect against 
the wear of friction. The cores of Union 
Wire Rope are specially treated to pro- 
vide some initicl internal lubrication. 


However, they cannot be sufficiently sat- 
urated to provide an indefinite supply of 
lubricant and should not be considered 





WHICH MUST BE LUBRICATED! 


THREE TIMES WON 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 


an oil reservoir. If core lubricant is al- 
lowed to become exhausted, the core and 
subsequently the rope deteriorates rapidly. 

Tests show that properly lubricated 
wire rope withstands from 2% to 5 times 
as many bends over sheaves as dry rope. 

Illustrated at the left are a few of the 
methods employed in lubricating wire 
- Application of hot lubricant is more 
effective. Whether applied hot or cold 
the lubricant should ‘en the ability to 
penetrate to the core, to adhere, resist 
wiping off, to coat both wires and core, 
to keep out moisture, to preserve as well 
as lubricate and must be neutral, i.e. free 
of corroding chemicals. Since each rope 
use presents its own rosea problem, 
more detailed information will be sup- 
plied if you will send an outline of your 
operating conditions. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2132 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Tulsa Houston Chicago Salt Lake City New Orleans 
Monahans, Texas Portland Ashland, Ky. Atlanta 


SEND FOR ROPE DOPE eTells 
how to make wire rope last longer 
how to handle and install—other 
helpful facts. Engineering informa- 
tion supplied without obligation. 


E-43 


"THE ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 


WHEN YOU NEED PREFORMED WIRE ROPE SPECIFY union-formed 
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ONE OF THOSE OLD TIMERS, 
BILL- NEVER GOT AWAY 
FROM HEAVY PIPE / 
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But Modern Folks have swung over 
to Taylor Spiral Pipe! 





VERY time the need arises for 
pipe in your plant, ask your- 
self whether it isn’t one of those 
jobs that can be taken care of with 
a lighter wall pipe than you have 
been using. If you do this, we be- 
lieve you will be surprised to find 
how often the answer is Taylor 
Spiral Pipe. 

Consider the services listed op- 
posite, for instance. These are the 
kind of applications for which 
Standard Thickness Pipe is so often 
used. And yet it has been conclu- 
sively proved in hundreds of plants 
that light-wall-but-rugged Taylor 
Spiral Pipe can handle jobs of this 
kind with strength and service life 
to spare. 

Such plants have simply gotten 
away from the old custom of using 
Standard Thickness Pipe for all 
“run-of-mine” piping needs. And 
by so doing they have in many 
cases cut the installed cost of 
moderate and low pressure piping 
squarely in half. 


This big saving is the only rea- 
son you would need for changing 
to Taylor Spiral Pipe for much of 
your moderate and low pressure 
piping. But today you have an 
even better reason—the conserva- 
tion of steel, for Taylor Spiral Pipe 
contains far less steel than the 
Standard Thickness pipe it so well 
replaces. Yes, Taylor Spiral gives 
you just about all that you can 
ask for in pipe plus maximum sav- 
ing in dollars and maximum con- 
servation of steel. 

Changing to Taylor Spiral Pipe 
for services like those listed is 
made easy by the complete range 
of sizes and wide variety of fit- 
tings. Thicknesses range from 18 
to 6 gauge; sizes from 4” to 42”; 
joint lengths up to 40 ft. All types 
of end joints and couplings, all 
kinds of fittings and specials or 
fabricated assemblies, are pro- 
duced by Taylor Forge, assuring 
a complete service and undivided 
responsibility. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS, General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


New York Office: 50 Church Street © 


Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Building 
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Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diese] Exhaust 
Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering 
Lines. 

@ Swing Pipe. 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 

@ Hydraulic Mining. 

@ Dredge Lines. 
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ON THE ROAD TO 


“ 


shovel in maintaining and moving ahead on a 
working level .. .” W. C. Dalton, Federal Works 
Agency, Ft. St. John, B. C, 


. 90,000 yards were hauled from this pit near 
Ft. St. John, British Columbia. With overburden 
depths up to 14 feet, less than 5000 yards were 
wasted. The greater part of this was cast by the 


VICTORY! 


“Seg. 
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Wherever there are important rock, soil or sand- essary for maintaining war-time job schedules. 


moving projects, you'll find OSGOOD perform- Osgood’s many duties “on the road to Victory” 


ance “clearing the path” to speedier Victory. On are providing new experience, skills and product 


the Alaska Military Highway—on all war fronts developments for post-Victory machines. Inves- 


—Osgood ruggedness, power, free-action (meas- tigate Osgood Today . 


to be ready for an 


ured air control) provide the plus factors so nec-_ earlier start Tomorrow! 


Preventive maintenance keeps equipment digging in! 


The 


GENERAL 


EXCAVATOR CO. 


Sizes: 3¢ -14-%-3 
DIESEL - GAS - ELECTRIC 
as ea 
VV-t-teleti-ba-1e ME ABs) 


THE OSGOOD co. 





January, 1944 


Digging deep to buy War Bonds maintains the attack! 


| | . 
/ 


SHOVELS 
DRAGLINES - CRANES 

on ees. Crawler & Wheel Mounted 
THE OSGOOD COMPANY, Marion, Ohio 


The 


HERCULES 


COMPANY 


HERCULES 
* IRONEROLLERS * 





seul enon 7 to 21% Cu. Yd. 


ae Diesel-Oil-Gas-Electric \ 


Associated with 


THE OSGOOD co. 
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¢ ¢ « Koehring speed and power saves sec- 

onds in shovel operations . . . the surest way to increase 
production. Victory demands a greater output, and Koehring 
Shovels have the reserve power to provide it. The wartime 
service needed is available in your Koehring Shovel with 
little time out for breakdown or repair. Be sure to keep your 
shovel well lubricated . . . replace worn parts before failure 
. never misuse your shovel in any way... and it will 


exhibit a performance that counts in increasing production. 


KOEHRING COMPANY WdLwaukee 10, Wesconsin 
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Use Gemune WILFLEY TABLES for 


WET GRAVITY CONCENTRATION 
to get QUICK, LOW COST Recoveries 











OF THESE FIVE iss ; 
sie FITS Your NEED? 7 


. For concentrating low grade feeds 
to produce high grade concentrate 
for metallurgical treatment and 
tailings. 

2. Before and after flotation for recov- 
ery of coarse mineral not readily 
susceptible to flotation. 

3. As pilot tables to check efficiency 
of each flotation unit, and for re- 


ee v. wy Vi i i — | 








covery where flotation is not satis- 





factorily high. Wilfley ables; 
4, For two or more separations (or eet Rock Bit Grin oo EQUIPMEN ’ 
grading up) from flotation concen- ot me. — LABO aro QMPLE 
trates, previous tables concentra- Pinch Valves L suPPLI S; 
tion, or from. original table feed. MINE g MIL S 
S. For concentrating a middlings feed MILLING PLANT ° | 





producing a high grade concen- 
trate and middlings for regrinding. 


DENVER CANADIAN 
SALT LAKE CITY VICKERS, LTD. 
EL PASO nl MONTREAL 


W. R. JUDSON 


NEW YORK CITY Le ai "| SANTIAGO, LIMA 
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WELLMANQ}=ramBUCKETS © 


Type 
Welded Rolled Steel 


FOR GREATER STRENGTH AND 
LONGER SERVICE 


Wellman Buckets combine all the mechanical 
advantages of the famous Williams Bucket 
with the welded construction feaiures formerly 
found in Wellman custom-built heavy duty 
steel mill buckets. 


Sead for Pree Sulletin 


Tell us about your particular requirement and 
we will send full description of construction / ‘ 
and features in special bulletins which clearly f —— 
prove why YOUR NEXT BUCKET SHOULD Sota a | 
Dragline - Power Wheel - Dredging. 


































BE A WELLMAN-WILLIAMS. Special Service Buckets 
a 3/g to 161/2 Yd. Capacities 


Wax THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7014 Central Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 
\ SALES AND SERVICE AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FELD 


WAR ORDERS 
TS Jz. With Screens of 
a Hendrick Perforated Plate 


ce ae 



































On vibrating, revolving, or shaking | 
1a screens, the long wearing qualities | 
Le : of Hendrick Perforated Plate gives 


maximum service. It is available | 


Elevator Buckets 
All Types — All Sizes 
Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 
Hoppers — Chutes — Casings 


or rolled to any diameter. The | 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. | 


in any size or shape of perforation, | 


single or double corrugation, flat 







47 Dundaff Street. Carbondele. Pe. uniform mesh is maintained for the 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities—Consult Telephone Directory life of the screen and full clear- | 
Makers of Hendrick Perforated Metals, Hendrick Mitco Shur-Site : | 
Treads, Hendrick Mitco Armorgrids ance prevents clogging. | 
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CRANES 


4 and 6 Ton Capacity 
Crawler or Truck Mounted 





Full Revolving—Lat- 
tice Welded Steel 
Boom—Balanced De- 
sign—Low Center of 
Gravity — Rugged 
—Flexible — Pow- 
ered by a Gasoline 
or Diesel Motor. 

Write for Bulletin 

EC-44 


Other HANSON Products 
YARD & DOCK CRANE—Rubber Mounted—4 Ton 





CONVERTIBLE TO 


CRANE — DRAG- 
LINE— CLAMSHELL 


PILE DRIVER Capacity 
arg HEAVY DUTY GOOSE NECK MACHINERY 


TRAILERS—8 to 60 Ton Capacity 


The HANSON CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO. 


PHONE 417 TIFFIN, OHIO 


STORAGE BINS «ici: FORM 


spot ADD UP years of experience 


in storage construction and 


























1t) material handling equipment, plus 
yall technical ingenuity and 
quality construction. 

el a) The answer? 


“soot™ RESULTS| 


| Bulk Storage Construction. 














ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 





Installation of Material Handling Equipment. 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY. 


LL INC 30 VESEY STREET 
j e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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. . a 5-Star Performer 
on Sand and Gravel Operators 


Here’s the big cost-reducing unit in dredging equipment 
the MECKUM Two-Piece Welded Steel Pump Housing. 
lined with alloy iron segments. 

MECKUM liners form a self-locking arch when in posi- 
tion, and are easily installed or removed, saving pump 
replacement costs. 


VECKUM | 


Lined Type Pump Shell 








MECKUM SUPER FEATURES 


*% Lower pump shell costs 

* Accurately machined, leak-proof joints 
* Pump always perfectly aligned 

* Shell suitable for any dredge pump 

* Greater strength and wear resistance 





Write for Information Complete MECKUM Pump 


MECKUM ENGINEERING, INC. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wg YUP Hap LLP Fie ; 


TARGET FOR TON woaes 
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Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 


forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
once and for all. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
oS... your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Buy War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 


PIT AND QUARRY 
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Jaw Crushers— 
Roll Crushers— 





Ty 








through a 


Accurate 
BALANCE 
(Adjustable to load) 


Big capacity—fast action—thorough separa- 
tion—freedom from trouble—those are the 
results you want in a vibrating screen. 
DIAMOND gives them to you—doubly sure. 
{| Proper placing of the eccentric gives all- 
over vibration—WITHOUT transmission to 
frame. Rubber mounted roller bearings and 
remarkable balance assure smooth, positive 
action. Note space between decks — it’s a 
choke-proof screen! Raised center works 
material over ALL screen surface. Screen 
cutting is practically eliminated by the 
DIAMOND method of clamping. Write to- 
day for new Equipment Bulletin D-42-V. 


Conveyors— 
Bins—Feeders 


n —Portable and 
——— Stationary 
e Plants 


Ask for new Quarry Plant Bulletin D-43-A 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 


1801 SECOND ST. N., MINNEAPOLIS I!, MINN. 


January, 1944 


You Get MORE Material 


DIAMOND 
VIBRATOR 


























Make wire rope last... 
keep it on the job 


Sharing your wire rope with the armed forces 
doesn’t mean going without; it just means taking 
care of what you have. For example, inspect it 
often. Lubricate when indicated. Operate at ca- 
pacity, but don’t overload. 


When you must replace a rope, get Preformed 
Yellow Strand for heavy-duty quarry jobs. It's 
strong, flexible, highly resistant to kinking and 
fatigue—qualities that result in long rope life. 
Specify Preformed Yellow Strand for hoist and 
drag lines on your dragline machine . . . for hold- 
ing and closing lines on clam shells... for hoist 
and swing lines and as rack and crowd ropes on 
power shovels. B & B engineers will gladly help 
you choose the right rope and use it right. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE 





B & B’s Army-Navy “‘E” Flag, Four Times Won, Means that... 
We Serve the Government as We Serve Industry: with Determination 
that Our Entire Energies and Resources Shall Help to Win the War 
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No Other 
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Ouly Hee wenvrix Lightweight 


gives you all these advantages... 


*& 20% to 40% LIGHTER THAN OTHER BUCKETS, type for 
type .. . Permits use of large capacity buckets on your 
nachines without exceeding allowable loaded weights— 
ind use of larger buckets on long boom operations. ALL- 
WELDED CONSTRUCTION ... 
ides greater strength, stamina and durability. PERFORA- 
TIONS .. 
pay material in wet digging by letting out the water, elimi- 


helps reduce weight, pro- 
. reduce bucket weight, permit greater intake of 


nate vacuum in sticky material to give quicker, cleaner 
lumping. PERFECT BALANCE . . . with weight advantage, 
means easier handling. MANGANESE STEEL chains, fittings 
and reversible tooth points .. . standard equipment on all 
buckets. These are but a few of the built-in features which 
give HENDRIX Buckets greater “‘digability."’ Three. types— 


ght, medium and heavy duty—*% to 20 cubic yards. 


Let us tell you more. Write for descrip- 
tive literature or ask your dealer. 


* * 








DeSoto Foundry, Inc. « Mansfield, La. 
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Faster Sizing 
Saves TIME...cuts COSTS 


AIR 
SEPARATOR 


GAYCO Centrifugal Air Separators 
EVM at-JG ep bale M clo daW@el-3¢-bal-t-B- bake Bbatet te 
1S o'ae oh ae t-tas bale Maalels-M ol dele tbtenatobaMol th: 
of every working hour. 








The GAYCO operates witha 


ob ake po batobbate mb aattOt-e 


| types 
accurately 
in the 


bate! 
sizes all kinds of materials 
ae- Bato (-We} Melt M colt (OOM acl-t-Sal 


Special GAYCO featu 


easy adjustability for any 


res include 


screen 
and a new fan for 


analysis, type 


bat bro S bale Molel-ba-t-¥B ol- bal sted C-1-] 


W rite for Informati« n 


‘Universal Road Machinery Co. 


RUBERT M. GAY DIVISION 117 Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd.. Montreal 
FACTORY AND LABORATORY, KINGSTON, N. Y. 
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BIG in PERFORMANCE | 
LOW in MAINTENANCE 


14) 


NAVY YARD 
Ma HARBOR TH 





Your participation in the expanding economy 
of the post-war years will call for maximum 
production at minimum costs. That's why it 
will pay you to include ‘‘Haulage by Daven- 
ports'’ as an important part of your future 
operations. 


Better-Built Davenports deliver superb per- 
formance with top efficiency and extra years 
of trouble-free operation. We will gladly 
analyze your requirements as a preliminary to 
prompt deliveries when the time comes for 
post-war action. 





Entrust Your Post-War Haulage to Modern Davenports 


seca BROWN & SITES 2.223 %.2u! 


~ DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


A DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


STEAM—GASOLINE—DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES—ELECTRIC OR MECH ANICAL DRIVE’ -©=—CG CCU 








Completely Equipped 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS 





by COLUMBUS | 


Above view shows one of the largest sand and gravel plants in 
southern Ohio. COLUMBUS supplied all the elevating and conveying 
machinery—COLUMBUS engineers supervised the layout and con- 
struction work. 


COLUMBUS material handling equipment—from a single bucket to a 
complete plant—insures maximum value for durability, low cost opera- 
tion and maintenance. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE COLUMBUS 9g CONVEYOR co. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


January, 1944 
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COAL STRIPPERS 


Why? Because Page AUTOMATIC 
Dragline Buckets dig—through 
soapstone, shale and blasted rock. 
They DiIG—and yet they clean off 
the coal without tearing it up, the 
AUTOMATIC Digging Action— 
plus—Page CONTROL. 


Write for details without obligation 


/ pact 
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Faster Loading... OTTAWA 





For International Tractors, Models 1-4, 1-6, 1D-6, and 


Farmalls "H" and "M" 


OTTAWA STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 





“Gay dHawk’ 


Hydraulic Front End Loader 


There's no stalling when a JAYHAWK is work. 
ing on your material handling job! 


JAYHAWK owners say it's a sure knockout for 
moving sand, gravel, coal, etc., because it's so 
fast, tough and shifty. 


Light and durable . . . with low ceiling clearance 
. finger tip control . . . and a clear view for 
the operator .. . the JAYHAWK produces more 


profits out of every working minute. 





Unit includes a !/>-yd., 48” bucket, with a full lift 
of 8 ft. Automatic stop in highest position. 


Write for Information 





OTTAWA, KANSAS 








GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 









Employed by U.S.A. in the WAR EFFORT 


For Access Road and Air Base Cons#ruction 


PORTABLE CRUSHERS © 


Proper Size Aggregates --- on the Job 


Balanced, Non-Tipping. Expertly de- 
signed to meet your exact require- 
ments in proper size aggregates— 
larger capacity and quick mobility to 
and from job. 





; Four Wheel Maintenance 
GRUENDLER A: JAW CRUSHER with 
ENGINEERS 4 ner Woe 
a nal net pn ae Write for Illustrated Cata- 
Post War Plans. Blue Prints ay 


our Large Capacity Hammer 
Crushers. 


or Practical Suggestions sent 


| log No. 601 and Bulletin on 





PERFORATED STEEL 
SHEETS AND PLATES 





and POST-WAR PROSPERITY 





—No obligation. Vas 
wr’. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Designed to Fit VIBRATING—REVOLVING— 

















CROSS 


For WAR PRODUCTION 





Combine Accurate Sizing 


with Maximum Production 


SHAKING EQUIPMENT 


Write for illustrative and descriptive literature 


Cross SERVICE AGENCIES located in all principal Cities \ 


CROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plant and Offices 
CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Roveh Stuff Has no 
errors for this Valve! 


Revolutionary Diaphragm Principle Perfected 
in Application by Hills-McCanna Engineers 
through 12 years of Experience 
























Unsurpassed for handling cement slurry, clay slip, abrasive materials—scale- 
forming water from quarry ponds, mine sumps, wells and streams—compressed 
air for quarry drilling—pulverized dry materials—dredging operations, etc. 











Diaghragm completely isolates valve working parts from material handled, so 


scale, dirt or foreign matter cannot wear or corrode mechanism or clog up 


nce valve or prevent tight-closure. No leaks to prevent accurate 
measurement of water in cement, lime or gypsum manufacture. 






























for 
Similarly, rubber particles from deterioration of compressed 


ore air quarry hose due to oil, cannot interfere with perfect opera- 
tion of this valve—and there is no loss of air pressure from 


leaks. Fluids containing suspended solids, pulverized dry ma 





Note simpie 3- 
unit construction 





terials, sand-bearing water, are handled without injury or wear 


. —nothing to go ! 
\if+ a aa wal to valve, eliminating repairs and replacements and at negligible | 
tlo-meta seals— 


maintenance cost. 
Send now for Catalog V-41 for all the facts 


— ——- el without pockets or ports to 
obstruct flow—cuts friction— 

“s : maintains pressures. j 

— 
yh » Fee sem working parts—prevents wear and corrosion 
Jiaphragm hugs seat tight—leak-proof, drip-proof No 

ant ee Soe & HILLS-McCANNA COMPANY 

x) @ Streamlined Flow without obstructions—cuts friction, 2359 NELSON ST., CHICAGO 18 





no machined sur- 
faces — no pack- 
ing — very little 

“eouBUe}ULE UL 














holds pressures 
@No machined surfaces—no packing—practically no main- Proportioning Pumps—Air & Water Valves—Chemical Valves 
tenance. —Marine Valves—Force-Feed Lubricators—Dowmetal Castings 














WRITS) Wo’ re Wi : | 
er inntl | 
OIL FITTINGS 7 nS 


the War on the rubber shortage | | 


Like the greater war, of which it is 
a part, the war on the rubber short- 
* age is not yet won, but victory is 
on the way. Thanks to American 
chemists and American industry, 








»itahtaing we have developed AR-POLENE, 
Conveyor Belts the American synthetic which is 
actually better than natural rubber 

Block Type for many uses. So you can depend 
Pully Lagging upon the quality of our industrial 





rubber products! 


Crackerjack 










In today’s war production set-up, even the saving of Air Drill’ Hose ® 
fractional manpower for servicing grease cups and May this year 
oil fittings is important. And neglect of this attention Transmission 1944. show even 
can mean serious damage to irreplaceable produc- ae: further progress ) 
tion equipment. This can’t happen with Wisconsin e / 
aa Engines because there are no grease cups or oil This is our wish, for the war on 
fittings; no lost manpower; no chance for human dE caged a Aan: rina | | 
error or carelessness. Wisconsin Engines 
are protected by positive force-feed The 
and splash lubrication. | 
j 


AMERI 
ROUGIMOO | nf RUBBER 


Corporation General Offices: Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. Park Avenue and Watts Street Oakland 8, California 


World's Largest Builders o Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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EAGLE ... for Faster Rock Reduction 


CRUSHERS 


Here's a sturdy pair of rock re- 
ducers that will keep crushed stone 
producers in the " output-and-ca- 
pacity "upper brackets. 




















They are efficiently and strongly 
built throughout, have low power 
requirements, and will give long, 
dependable, and economical service. 


Write for Bulletins on the EAGLE Line of 
Rock-handling Equipment. 


EAGLE CRUSHER Cco., INC. EAGLE JAW CRUSHER has _ one-piece ater iepaet | BESAKER one ay 


VERIZER 

















electric welded steel frame, reversible man- producing agstone. , *. wear-resisting 
G A L q 0) N oO Hi t 0) ganese steel jaws and dust-proof bearings. steel s. Sizes mate- 
8 Capacities up te 1200 tons per day. rial. down to 1/16”. 
— 




















SPEEDY untoavme | 


and REHANDLING 


The world has been amazed at the unprecedented speed 


at which our troops are landed and casualties evacuated 
to hospitals. 


Impressive too, is the remarkable speed with which 
Owen Buckets operate—taking capacity grabs of mate- 
rial quickly and discharging them speedily—handling 
great yardage at lowest cost. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6050 Breakwater Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Berkeley, Cal. 


e WEN UCKETS@ 


NEV BEV KO) ACh 
WIRE CLOTH J la 7 I Looking for Used 


s 
VOTE eee . Equipment? 
Scron" iath wit Yule Aioy* Last “brim Mesos | 
“IT'S THE PEOPLE'S C CHOICE™ 
among profit-wise rg for precision separation 


at atte an one Refer to the listings 


rite for catalog 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO. INc. yauuue in the Broadcast 


7 DEELEY 
Sand and Gravel Pumps 
HEAVY-DUTY 


(Ball-Bearing) 


and Low Head Types 


Complete stock of replace- 
ment parts, elbows and fit- 
tings carried for prompt 
shipment. 
Replacement parts made to jig standards and always fit 
an — ete mea h faithful . 
For years LIGHT pumps have faithfully per- l 
formed the work they are intended for. We manufac- supp 1es. 
ture a type and size to fit the need. Simplicity of design 
and ease of handling have made these pumps one of the 
most popular. Write for catalog now. 


























| Section in this issue 
for a wide variety 


of used and surplus 





machinery and 
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KANSAS CITY HAY PRES cb., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HANDLE MORE PAY LOA 
WITH LESS CRANE TIME 





Blaw-Knox 
wemmerenee ts LUCIE TS 


bucket you need— 
@No. }886—Blaw-Knox Concrete Buckets. 
@No 1606—Blaw-Knox. Buckets for Con- 


tractors. 


@No. 1696—Blaw-Knox Buckets for Single 
Drum Hoists for use on Rail- 
roads, Mills, Foundries, Etc. 


@No. 1745—Blaw-Knox Buckets for “Bur- 
toning’ handling Nitrates, 
Grain, Potash, Etc 


@No. 1757—Blaw-Knox 2 Line Lever Arm 
Buckets for Rehandling, Barge 
Cleanup, General Purpose, 
Hard Digging, Dredging 


@No 1865—Blaw-Knox 4 Rope Buckets for 
Coal, Ore and Cleanup 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


Blaw-Knox buckets offer to industry the widest possible range of types and capaci- 
ties specialized in application for the job; for excavating, rehandling, dredging, 
steel mil) service, etc., in a word, for anything that can be handled profitably 
by a clamshell. 

Blaw-Knox buckets are illustrated and described in great detail with dimensions 
and capacities in Blaw-Knox Bucket Catalogs which show how to select the exactly 
right bucket for your job. Write to 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Co. 
2004 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA - 


BIRMINGHAM - WASHINGTON 
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3574 E. 78TH STREET 





@ Screening 60,000 tons of gravel 
per month is no easy job! — yet that is 
what a Link-Belt vibrating screen is doing 
in a Los Angeles, California, gravel pit! 







Link-Belt Screens have proved them- 
selves over the years in the effective 
screening of all types of materials. If you 
need a good screen — try Link-Belt. 


remnit.... \ LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Wiese 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia-40 
j4 Offices and distributors in all principal cities 


LIN K-BELT 


i 
/ 
« fyfe 


Vs 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


Vibrating Screens 








SCREENS? 


SURE BILL—BUY “CLEVELAND’—WE DO!” 


Tough, Durable, Accurate Wire Screens for Vibrators or Rotary Jackets 
Cleveland is the “Buy” Word of Quality 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















DOUBLES 


THE LIFE OF 
CONVEYOR BELTS! 


The most profitable investment in 
conveyor equipment! A pulley that 
saves at least 50% in conveyor belts! 

is exclusive Sprout-Waldron de- 
velopment prevents material from 
coming between the face of the pul- 
ley and the belt . . . eliminates the 
heavy friction wear and punchin 
of holes. Interchangeable with stand- 
ard pulleys. Write for list of sizes 
available. 


SPROUT. WALDRON « co. me. 


136 SHERMAN ST. MUNCY, PA. 
ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 





January, 1944 





UNIVERSAL 
SCREENS 


GUARANTEED to give you 
best results on your most dif- 
ficult separations. 


RUGGED - SIMPLE Construe- 

tion. LOWEST in FIRST cost 

and MAINTENANCE cost. 
Catalog No. 107,—32 pages 


on Screens and Screening is 
yours for the asking. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 








RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
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STARTING JANUARY 1I8!8 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


5 TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
es proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
nployees can and should do—and you're their natural 
ler. This time, your Government asks your plant to 

t a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
f your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
h your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
lo meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
old your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 

\ TRA $100 bond from every worker! 

hat’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won’t prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10%” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, LO% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25%, 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!-_WITH WAR BONDS 
This space contributed to Victory by PIT & QUARRY 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Wouen Wire al 
SCREENS 
\ 1 Vv 
, Half-Century 
of ; , | 
Dependability 
A 
er ~aepe : - SQUARE OPENING 
ACCURACY 7 ' OBLONG OPENING 
ENDURANCE - - 3 ° 
ECONOMY j . \ Standard and 
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TWIN CITY IRON & WIRE CO., St. Paul, Minnesota | 
000 zPY 











Think of Standard 


when you need 


ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 


Standard designs or spe- 
cial buckets to your or- 
der. Skilled service in a 
well-equipped plant spe- 
cializing in replacement 
buckets. Welded or riveted construction. Sizes up to 42” 
long 4” steel. Large or small orders given prompt and 
individual attention. Write for prices. 








STANDARD METAL MFG. COMPANY || 
Malinta, Ohio | 




























Flotation is slowly be- 
ing applied to benefi- 
ciate and concentrate 
Various products in the 
chemical field which 
cannot be obtained by 
other methods. The 
Denver “Sub-A” is 
standard the world 
over because it has a 
number of exclusive 
advantages. Bulletin \ 
No. F11-B. 















MEW YORK CITY, MEW TORK: SO Church St MEXICO, D.F. Edificio Jotsco, Calle EjidoMo.7 
CHICAGO: Suite 1005, 69 WL Washington St. MIDOLESER ENC 493A Morthott id 5. Morrow 
; SALT LAKE CITY, UTAM 727 Metatyre Bidg RICHMOND, AUSTRALIA: $30 Victoria Street 


BS TORONTO, ONTARIO: 6&5 Rikkhmond St Ww OM AMMESBURC, 5. AFRICA: 8 Village Rood 


Typical repairs and patches made 
with Flexco HD Rip Plates 


HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with opens ess 
Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- jf if pa 
eners are made insix sizes. Furnished ~ * , 

in special analysis steel for general use py HD 
and in various alloys to meet special 7 oa 


conditions. 6 sce lia y 
: are | 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. . oie. ) 


4623 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. Rig Dd ‘ 


FLEXCO) E—i E_® BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 











NEW IDEAS for 
NEW MACHINERY 


YOU may have ideas for new machinery which need develop- 
ment. Discuss them with us and if mutually satisfactory we will 
develop them with you. 


WE are an established Middle West manufacturer and can offer 
se successful management, proven design and engineering skill, 
nencial standing, a modern erection and machine shop, a fine 
foundry and pattern shop—skilled men. 


If you have an idea for meng or new types of machinery that 
could be put to work with any of our skills or facilities by all 
means contact us as this is an opportunity for you to play a 
profitable part in our post-war expansion program. 


Box 115 ae Fy 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 








ER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1400 17th St., Denver, Colorado 








DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


Fire Clays, Coal, Limestone 
Gravel Deposits, All Minerals 


MOTT 
CORE DRILLING CO. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 














January, 1944 











| 
| HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Manager 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 
utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conveni- 
ently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
away from the heart of the business section. 


600 ROOMS each with bath from $3.00 up 
RADIOS IN EVERY ROOM 

Lounge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m. 

A AT LET OLS eT TONER RIA REI 
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Westinghouse input 22000 volts. 


displacement, 185 R 
either AC or DC. 


|—Gardener-Denver Wagon Drill. 





BROADCAST 
We Own and Offer 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL 


I—ROTARY CONVERTER—!000 K.W. Westinghouse, 250-V. D.C. Complete 
with boards and controls for both sides. si 


I—AIR COMPRESSOR—Ingersoll-Rand Duplex I!xl4 Type XB 563 
PM with receiver and 100 H.P 


I—No. 14 Kennedy Gyratory Crusher—excellent condition. 


|—No. 40 Ingersoll-Rand Steel Sharpener. 





SECTION 














ransformer 1100 KVA, 3 phase 


cu ft. 
. motor and starter, 








17 EAST 45 STREET, MU. 2-6511 


KILNS, COOLERS, GRINDING EQUIPMENT, STEEL STACKS AND MANY OTHER ITEMS 
Inquiries Invited 


Wanfed: Diesel generator units, all sizes 


WEBBER EQUIPMENT CO. 


New and Used Equipment 


NEW YORK CITY 








LOCOMOTIVE 
FOR SALE 


0-4-0 SADDLE TANK 


Built 1917 
Weight 324% Tons 
Tractive Effort 14400 Ibs. 
Boiler ASME 


General Repairs Completed 11/43 

Location Cincinnati, O. 

ivailable for immediate shipment. In- 
bection invited and complete specifica- 
NS available. 


Locomotives, various types. 





|\00—50-Ton Composite Gondolas. 
50—30-Ton Flat Cars 


50—30-Ton Box Cars 





RAILWAY ACCESSORIES CO. 
4100 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 








PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Rebuilt & Guaranteed 


TYLER HUM-MER SCREENS 


Type 31 Complete with vibrators & 
Generators 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


8x5 Continuous Chain enclosed 
12x7 Chain Enclosed 
10x6 Continuous Belt 


BELT CONVEYORS 


14”, 16”, 24”, 30”. Any length 


McCLANAHAN CRUSHER 
24” x 48” Sledge Wedge 


FAIRBANKS-AMSCO 
DREDGE PUMP .« 
10” Belt Driven 










THE 
WILLIAM W. NEWELL 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 477 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—REBUILT EQPT. 


2—Duplicate AMERICAN 0-4-0 S.T. 
Steam Locomotives—42 tons, Cyl. 
14”x22”, Tractive Power 17,410 lbs. 


comotive, Separate Tender, Cyl. 
19x24”, Tractive Power 26,000 lbs. 
i—8 Ton Standard Ga. 
Gasoline Locomotive, Hand Brakes. 
2—PLYMOUTH Model FL, 4 Ton, 
24” Gauge Gasoline Locomotives. 
1—WHITCOMB Model CS-4, 4% 
Ton, 24” Gauge, Gasoline Locomo- 
tive. 
i—C. H. & E. No. 11, Triplex Road 


Pump. : 
1i—FORDSON _ Tractor — Pneumatic 
Tires. ; 
i—30 H.P.—“J-B” Feed Mill. 
Other Types of Equipment, Too 


We are also manufacturers of 
Carry-all trailers, 10 to 40 Ton Cap’y. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Plant & General Offices: 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


i1—56 BALDWIN 0-6-0 Switcher Lo- | 


VULCAN | 








WANTED 
To Rent 
1%4 to 2% yard 
DIESEL SHOVEL 
Must be in good serviceable 
condition. 
Columbia Quarry Co. 


1612 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 








8—Allis Chalmers 
Speed-Ace 
TRACTOR WAGONS 
7Ya-yd. Cap. 
In good condition 
Write for illustrated bulletin. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 

















Telephone: CALUMET 1255 


2435 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 


24 — 4 Yd. Transit Mixers — Nearly New — 24 


11—1942 Model Jaegers—High discharge, separate engine drive 
with two-speed transmission. 7 mounted on 1942 Dodge six 
wheelers, good rubber, excellent condition. 

7—1942 Model Smiths — High discharge type. 
were used only 6 months. 

Also 6—1938 Model Smiths—High discharge type. 3 mounted 
on 1938 Autocars, 2 on Macks and 1 on White truck. Aill 
single axle drive in good condition, with good rubber. 


MOTOR TRUCK SALES AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


These mixers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 


| 
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TRACTORS, SCRAPERS, DOZERS 
TRACTOR, Allis-Chalmers, Model L, equipped with front 
push bumper and electric starter. Price................ $3,031.50 
TRACTORS AND SCRAPERS, Caterpillar” D8 and 
eo eS aaa eee FOR RENT ONLY 
—ANGLEDOZER, New LeTourneau for new type Model 
D7 “Caterpillar” Tractor as List Price, Need Priority 
BULLDOZER, LaPlant Choate, for new type Model D7 
“Caterpillar” Tractor. PRO i waned eatna 
“SCRAPER, LeTourneau 12 to 15 yard capacity. cabl 
controlled, pneumatic tired. ...FOR RE NT ONLY 


. $1,225.00 


i—TRACTOR WINCH, Tulsa Model 70, single drum, 50,000- 
Ib. line pull, drum 8”x22, adapted to Model D7 “‘Cater- 
pillar’’ Tractor. Price........... i ..---8 975.00 
-TRACTOR, International Model TD40 ‘Die sel Price. 1,500.00 
i—TRAC TOR, “Caterpillar’ Model 35 Gasoline Price 995.00 
-TRACTOR & BULLDOZER, “Caterpillar” Model Fifty 
Gasoline equipped with Euclid Hydraulic Bulldozer 
EE A ot . 84,989.00 
—TRACTOR & DOZER, Caterpillar’’ Model RD7 Diesel 
equipped with LeTourneau Bulldozer and Double Drum 
Power Control Unit. Price........ : — . 4,745.00 
—TRACTOR, SCRAPER & DOZER, Caterpillar’ Model 
D6 Diesel, Austin Western 5 yard Scraper equipped with 
6 pneumatic tires, LaPlant Choate Hydraulic Bulldozer 
with front end pump. Price ‘ ; .. 5,672.00 
TRACTOR & DOZER, Model F ifty $1E1410 “Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipped with LaPlant Choate Hydraulic Trail- 
builder with front end pump. Price 3,344.00 











” 


1—TRACTOR & DOZER, Model WK Allis-Chalmers 63 
gauge (WKS8946) with 18” Track Shoes equipped with 
Baker Model 321A Hydraulic Grade Builder Price 2,395.00 
SCRAPER, Model G6 LeTourneau 6 cu. yd. Cable Con- 
trolled, equipped with 8- Pneumatic Tires. . ; 
TRACTOR AND WINCH ‘Caterpillar’? Model D4 Diesel, 
equipped with ‘‘Hyster’’ Towing Winch eriee ’ . 8,285.00 
TRACTOR SCRAPER OUTFITS, Model D8 ate rpille ur”? 


1,776.00 


Tractors and Model W LeTourneau Scrapers, 23 yd 
equipped with 8-18x24 Tires complete with Power Con- 
ne, SD: I aah a he we © 6 ..Each 138,823.00 


I—TRACTOR & DOZER, 
equipped with 


Model Fifty “Caterpillar” 
LaPlant Choate Hydraulic 


Diesel 
Trailbuilder 


with rear end pump. Price... : : ; be 3,345.00 
I—TRACTOR & SCRAPER, Model F ifty “Caterpillar” Diesel 

and Model J6 LeTourneau Scraper, 6 yd. eauipped with 

6- Tires and LeTourneau Double Drum Power Control 

SE eee, ‘ . see auses 5,594.00 
1—-TRACTOR & SCRAPER, Model RD7, “Caterpillar” Diesel 

and Model J12 LeTourne au 12 yd. Scraper & Double Drum 

Power Control Unit oo area rere ree eee 8,177.00 


I—TRACTOR, DOZER & SCRAPER, Model R65, “Caterpil- 
lar” Gasoline Tractor, equipped with LaPlant-Choate 
Hydraulic Bulldozer with front end pump; and 5 yd. 
Austin Western Scraper on 6 pneumatic tires. Price..... 4,877.00 


HAULING EQUIPMENT 

2—KOEHRING DUMPTORS, Model WD60, 6 cu. yd., pow- 
ered by Diesel Engine, A-1 condition. Price...... Each $6,664.00 
There are extra tires and spare parts that must be sold 
with these Dumptors at extra cost. 

i—DUMPTORS, Koehring Model WD-60, 6 cu. yd. Die 
OUP OPG, DMOMUMMTIO CITGE Ls 2c ccc dc ccceccccdeors FOR RE NT ONLY 
WAGONS, CRAWLER, Euclid, two way dump, hydraulic 
adapters for D8 Tractors, tracks nearly new. In good 


I ts. ota qe hs bese eee Mae e ene O66 b eb ee Each $2,500.00 
TRUCKS, Euclid Trac-Trucks, 14 cu. yd. capacity, pow- 
ee. ee Thee MRMIMOS... 5. oa 00 ouckwdecece FOR RENT OR SALE 


I—TRACTOR & CRAWLE R “Ww AG ON (New style) Model 
D7 “Caterpillar’’ Tractor and Model DB31 Athey 11 yd. 
Crawler Wagon with Rock Type Body, 2 way side Dump. 

1—TRACTOR & CRAWLER WAGON, (New style) Model D7 
“Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractor and Athey Model EC31 14 
yd. Crawler Wagon with Rock Type Body, 2 way side 
0 6.0 t ont A RSS eee beta t Mae hde ise 0s sass 9,143.00 


SHOVELS, CRANES, DRAGLINES 
1—SHOVEL, CRANE & DRAGLINE, Model 301 Koehring, 
% yd., powered by Gasoline Engine, equipped with 36 to 
40 ft. Doom and Tairleaas. .....cscccccassects 55% of Ceiling Price 
I—~—TRENCH HOE ATTACHMENT, for Model 17B Bucyrus 
Erie, % yd., could probably be adapted to other % % 


De DORE a onc vbwenevadars essed PRICE ON ‘APPLI ICATION 
GRADERS & ROOTERS 


1—GRADER, “Caterpillar’’ Model 66, Pull Type, 12 ft. 

Blade, hand controlled, leaning wheels. Price 400.00 
I—MOTOR GRADER, “Caterpillar’’ Diesel No. 12.FOR RENT ONLY 

-ROOTERS, Heavy Duty LeTourneau Model H3 FOR RENT ONLY 
I—GRADE ROOTER, Jaeger Lakewood, 7 tooth, 2 wheels, 

re 2 er | rs ccc seh eS bade eae abw as abe 60 $ 150.00 

COMPRESSORS, CRUSHERS, DRILLS 

1—COMPRESSOR, Sullivan Unitair class WL-60-Two stage 

air cooled, 160 cu. ft. Actual Air, powered by Model 

JXD Hercules Gasoline Engine, all mounted on 2 Pneu- 

TG ie SA rere rr ae eee eee 
I—COMPRESSOR,, portable Schramm 315 ft., late meoet. 

powered by-International Diesel] Engine on four wheel 

TRS SS ey SPP ere Cee PEE Tere Te FOR RENT ONLY 

~-COMPRESSOR, stationary, Sullivan, angle compound, 

Mpdel WJ-3, 348 cu. ft. actual air, equipped for flat 

belt drive. Pies a hes hee s ae eae ass + kee eea $1,333.00 
1—COMPRESSOR, Sullivan, Class WL-60C, 2 stage, 270 cu. 

ft. capacity, 870 RPM, complete with air tank, A-1 con- 

dition. This unit can be adapted to 900 RPM gasoline 

or Diesel engine for direct drive. Price.............465. 1,000.00 
I—COMPRESSOR, Portable, Gardner Denver, 315 cu. ft. on 

4 = wheels, powered by ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine 

NOD 5v.cec sath Sa be6h8 666640045 4000s eas 

-CL AY SP RE ADERS, Gardner Denver Model 28A. Each.. 


8,200.00 


5,106.00 
60.00 


800 W. Main St. 
Louisville 2 
Kentucky 
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DY-C-WHAYN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


4—WAGON DRILLS, Cleveland Model DR8, 
pneumatic tires. Rebuilt................ ang R RENT ONLY 
1—WAGON DRILL, Ingersoll-Rand, Model MDL, equipped 
with Model X71 Drifter, new in 1942. Price............. $1,180.00 
1—-ROLL CRUSHER, H & B 2 roll, 14x20, one plain and one 


mounted on 


flange roll, | a a a nae sopeteukasé 5. 
1—PULVERIZER, Gruendler Model 2XA, used less than — 

Re SN NOR in co vie oe étscocnee miei ienevuaus 850.00 
1—PULVERIZER, Gruendler Model 2XA, welded frame, 

re ne, ka. os bce hee os e's 0b eeeestese 525.00 
—-TRUCK SCALE, Winslow 15-ton, all steel special con- 

tractors, platform 18x8, with all steel runways. Price... 595.00 
1—TRUCK SCALE, Winslow 15-ton Model P, 9x18 plat- 

in a6 hte Girl a's ais ab 0A A db es eb os ck eae’ % 315.00 
1—-COMPRESS(¢ RR, Worthington 315 cu. ft. capacity, pow- 

ered by “Caterpillar’’ Model D13000 Diesel engine 

mounted—on ¢ steel Wheels. .......ccccccccess FOR RENT ONLY 
1--COMPRESSOR, Schram Model 160. ‘powered by gasoline 

engine, 160 ft. capacity, on 4 steel wheels.............. $2,250.00 
1—SCREEN, Revolving Rock, 48 in. diameter by 20 ft. long, 

20 perforated screen sections, % in, to 3% in........... $ 600.00 
1—BALL MILL PULVERIZER, Kent Maxecon, Type 7 

PD, Neth catae k b.6 ne Woda dts 60 & eed ee Aso bebe o ccccsee BUS 
1—DRILL STEEL, all sizes and lengths: thre aded for Tim- 

ken Bits. Just received carload. 
1—AIR HOSE, % in. and 1 in., with or without couplings. 

ROLLERS 

1—ROLLER, Austin, 10-ton three-wheel. Price. ,395.00 


1 ROLLER, Bros rubber-tired, wobble wheel 


-FOR RENT % ONLY 
1—ROLLER, Huber 10-ton, 3-wheel, late model, 


gasoline, 


Bret-Genes SOMGIIOM. Price®. ..0cccccccceccsccccsvesers ; 3,750.00 
1—-ROLLER, Galion 10-ton, 3-wheel, with gasoline, scari- 
ee Go. nk ow hpi a Kan ee wie kbs 0 4s FOR SALE OR RENT 
SEIS sn od 2 he be Nb oe awe es nae ot : . $2,395.00 
1 SHE EPFOOT ROLLERS, DOU BLE DRUM, 88 tamping 
BOOS POS BIG. occ ca vseeierassenaescrsersccess FOR RENT ONLY 


1—--CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, Jaeger 4P, radiator cooled —s 
— engine, 40,000 GPH, on two steel wheels Nearl 
.FOR RENT ONLY 


‘6-cy linde “ar gasoline 


Jaeger 6P, 


engine, 90,000 GP H, on 4 steel wheels. Price.. ... $1,075.00 
2—CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, Jaeger 4XP, 4- cylinder air 

cooled gasoline engine, 30,000 GPH, on 2 steel wheels. 

FOR SALE OR RENT WITH ES Salts Su ebb ie 2-0 6 4130.00 
1—-CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, Jaeger 4P, 4- cylinder radiator- 

cooled, gasoline engine, 40,000 GPH, on 2 steel wheels. 610.00 


1—CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, Jaeger 3XP, powered by gasoline 
engine, 15,000 GPH on 2 steel wheels. Price 

1—SUCTION HOSE, 1% 
couplings. 


225.00 


in., 2 in., 8 in., 4 in. and 6 in. with 


PAVING EQUIPMENT 

1—BULK CEMENT PLANT, Blaw Knox, 300 bbl. capacity 

new in 1942 and has never been used. PRIC E ON APPL Ic ATION 
1—TAR KETTLE, Hauck “Speed Master’? Model 412ST, 75 

gallon capacity, equipped with 20 gallon Oil Tank and 

Burners mounted on 2 steel wheels. Price............. $ 175.00 
1—-TAR KETTLE, Aeroil Heetmaster, 115 gallon capacity, 

equipped with 20 gallon Oil Tank and Burner, mounted 


on 3 Pneumatic Tired Wheels, Price......cccscecsscne on 230.00 
1—-BLACKTOP PAVER, Adnun powered by Gasoline Engine, 
2 golid rubber tires front, 2 Rolls rear. Price.... 3,382.00 


1—PAVING OUTFIT COMPLETE CONSISTING OF: Model 
34E Koehring dual drum paver, Blaw Knox Gas Electric 
Finishing Machine, Koehring Longitudinal Finisher, 
Model 1035 Bucyrus-Erie Crane equipped with 1% yd. 
Blaw Knox Clamshell Bucket, and Blaw Knox Bin and 


NN EE aE ee TET LE re ......FOR RENT ONLY 
1—PAVER, 27E Koehring, complete with bucket, boom and 
ee, Ce lS cab ses bbe sab ades 40? betiaae . $1,500.00 


1—PAVER, Foote Model 34E, equipped with 35 ft. boom, 
bucket, also has extra tilting ery lift boom which can 
discharge 21 ft. high. New in 1942. 
cence banned FOR SALE OR RENT—P RIC E t PON APPL ICATION 
ELECTRIC GENERATORS 
FLOOD LIGHTS, S & M 802, 9026 and 834. Will accept 
lamps 150 to 300 watts, 750 to 1,500 watts and 250 watts, 
1—GENERATOR, Westinghouse, 30 KW Direct Current, 125 


OG UCR. UR, eee ee eee - ... 8 350.00 
1—GENERATOR, Triumph, Direct Current, 125 Volts, 180 

Amps, 710 RPM. Price... 0.00220. at ee a ee 400.00 
1—-GENERATOR, Jenney Elec. Co Direct Current, 220 

Volts, 170 amps, 800 RMP. Price.. aaa tid aiaee 400.00 
1—-GENBPRATOR, Westinghouse, Direct Current, 125 Volts, 

6@ Ampe, 1,300 RPM. Pric®......cceccesccenes re 150.00 
1—GENERATOR, Allis-Chalmers, Direc t Current, 12.5 KW, 

CO Wee (2. OOW Pee PUNE. bocce ccs ccctecionceses eh 250.00 
1—_GENERATOR, Westinghouse, Direct Current, 125 Volts, 

50 Amps, 1,750 RPM. Price........-eeesseeeeeeces 100.00 
2—GENERATOR SETS, 10 KVA ‘General Electric 3- phase, 

60-cycle, 220 volts powered by 4-cylinder Ford Ferguson 

Gasoline Engine with Electric Starter and _ battery =P 

mounted on steel channel base............-- .FOR RENT ONLY 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

1—PLASTER MIXER, Kwik-Mix, mounted on two _ solid 2 

rubber tires, good condition..........+++.6. FOR RENT OR SALE 

OE oo edie cus s owe wulde 04:00 685d 0 e000 0dR0 00 C808 $ 350.00 
1—SAW TABLE, C. H. & E. Combination rip and cut-off, all 

steel frame equipped with 12 in. rip and 12 in. cut-off 

blades, gasoline powered. Pric@........eeeeeereneweress 195.00 


1—BELT CONVEYOR, 
30 ft. long, powered by 12 H.P. Leroi engine, 
Wt CHOOT BODIE. ccc cccccccceeecscseseeccess 
1—FLOOR SANDER, Lincoln-Schlenter 
Sanding Roll, lightweight high speed, 
H.P. Electric Motor, 1-phase, 60-cycle, 110-220 volt (New 
BORG, PORES bccn ccc ewsee ne drevassessss sewers 


portable Barber Green, 24 in. belt, 
comer e 
OR RENT ONLY 
“Speed-o- lite, ~ 3 wh 
powered by % 


Phone 
WABASH 
1375 
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BACK THE ATTACK! 


JAW CRUSHER 


6”x48” Allis-Chalmers. 


GYRATOR REDUCTION CRUSHERS 


’ Symons, short head type. 
' Symons, coarse bowl. 
Kennedy ‘49’ with motor in pulley. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


12°x10" Ingersoll-Rand ER-1,_ 
H P., 3/60/220 v. motor, receiver, ete. 
355 CFM, 100 1b, pressure. 

-A Ingersoll- Rand Portable Air Com- 
petal 2-stage, 100 lb. pressure, Hes- 
selman oil engine drive. Rebuilt. 

1000 CFM Nordberg, driven by 750 H.P. 
Diesel Engine, 100 lb. pressure. 


with 50 


BELT CONVEYORS 
24”x125’ 
24”x150’ 
14”x32’ 


17-19 PARK ROW 


Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J 





CRUSHING ROLLS 
1—20”x14” Sturtevant, full balanced type. 
1—Set 36”x16” Sturtevant. 
2—40"x16” Colorado Iron Works. 
1—42”x16” Allis-Chalmers. 


VIBRATING SCREENS 
9—Tyler Hummers; 3’x5’, 
two-deck 
1—4’x6’ Kennedy, double deck. 
1—3’x6’ Niagara. 
1—2’x3’ Telsmith. 


4’x5’, one and 


RAYMOND PULVERIZERS 


2—4 roll low side Mills, each with fan. 


ROTARY KILNS 
1—7’x120’ Vulcan, excellent condition, com- 
plete, out of service six weeks, 
1—7’ & 8’x80’ Traylor. 
3—5’6"x7’x80’ Vulcan and Reeves. 
1—5’x50’ Vulcan. 


ite 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, cover eight acres. 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS! 


DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYERS 


2—4’x30’ Ruggles-Coles. 
1—5’6”"x24’ Iroquois, 


made by Lancaster 
Iron Works. 


1—5’x30’ Cummer. 
2—5’x40’ single shell. 


9 


2—6'x50’ Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


SPECIAL 


3—70"x30’ Ruggles-Coles Type A-9 double 
shell Direct Heat Rotary Dryers. 


BALL AND TUBE MILLS 


1—UNUSED 7’x23’9” Tube Mill, iron lined, 
including 400 H.P. 3/60/2200 volt slip 
ring motor and starting equipment. 

1—5’x20’ Bonnot Tube Mill, silex lined, cast 
steel heads, for direct gear drive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1—Williams 1% cu. yd. capacity ‘Her- 
cules” Lever Arm type Clamshell 
Bucket. 
l1—-Hayward 1 yd. rehandling Clamshe!! 
Bucket. 


6—Asphalt Distributors, 1000 gal. capacity, 
on Diamond T Motor Trucks. 

—- Denver Hydro-Classifier for fine siz- 
ing—complete with motors. 


1—Link-Belt Portable Belt Conveyor, 18” 
wide x 21’ long. 








CARS 


Jordan Spreader Car, all steel. 
) yd. K. & J., all steel, air dump Cars, vertical 
lump cylinders, air brakes, etc. 


CRANE—OVERHEAD 


tor 4 motor, 36 ft. span, cage control, 220 
t D.C 


CRUSHING PLANT 


Complete Stone Crushing Plant, capacity 850 tons 
ver day. Principal items are: 

Farrell 24 x 36 Jaw Crusher; 1—Traylor 3’, 
ype TY, Reduction Crusher; 1—4 x 12 triple 
leck Sereen; 1—long 24” Belt Conveyor and 
i—short 18” Belt Conveyor; complete with steel 

r Plant can be operated with electric motors, 
ull of which electrical equipment is available or 
an be operated with two 100 H.P. Diesel motors 
und one 50 KW Diesel Motor Generator Set. 
Plant all set up in working position; perfect con- 

tion throughout; immediate delivery. 


CRUSHER SPECIALS 


Symons Cone 3 ft., 4 ft. and 5% ft. 4 ft. is 
ith short head. 

Allis Chalmers 7 x 12. 

Reliance 15 x 24. 

Superior McCully 20” and 16” Gyratory. 


DUMP TRUCKS 


Euclid 15 ton capacity, end dump, type 4FD, 
Cummings 200 H.P. supercharged diesel motors, 
1 rear tires 14x24, 2 front tires 12 x 24, New 
1941, excellent condition, immediate delivery. 

Six Wheel, Inc. Maxi Model Trucks, 200 H.P. 
Cummings supercharged diesel motors, 20 yds. 
vapacity, 8 rear tires 14 x 24, 20 ply, front 


tires 1300 x 24, 16 ply. 

MINE HOIST 
Vulean, single drum, 96” dia., 78” face, 750 
FPM, 500 H.P., A.C. motor and all control 
equipment. 


LOCOMOTIVES—SALE OR RENT 


American 41 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, standard 
gauge, cylinders 14 x 22, ASME boiler, 190 
ibs. working pressure. 

80 ton, 6 wheel, Switcher with piston valve, 
vith tender, superheater, code boiler, 200 Ibs. 
pressure, electric lights, Walschaert valve motion, 
automatic lubrication; thoroughly modern, excel- 
ent condition, immediately delivery. 


68 ton, 6 wheel Switchers, same as above, 
6 ton, Whitcomb, 36” gauge, gas. 
SCREEN 
Link Belt 3 x 6, double deck, 5 H.P. Motor. 
LOG WASHER 


Allis Chalmers 25 ft., heavy duty, Hutch type, 
Log Washer, with steel tank, %” plate, with 2 
logs with paddles, 35” dia. 


JAW CRUSHERS, GYRATORY CRUSHERS, ROLL 
CRUSHERS, DRYERS AND KILNS, HOISTS, 
CARS, CRANES, SHOVELS, ETC. 


WE WILL BUY ANY MODERN PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT ANYWHERE. 

A. J. O'NEILL 
Landsdowne Theatre Building 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 

Phila. Phone: Madison 8300 





1—25 Ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 70 
ft. boom, 50 ft. mast, 2 drum Hoist. 

1—20 Ton capacity Steel Stiff Leg 
Derrick, with 60’ Boom and 49 
Mast. 

1—170 KVA Motor Generator with 
F. M. 228 HP Diesel engine for 
220/3/60 AC. 

1—1% Yd. P & H 600 Caterpillar 
Gas Shovel. « 

1—30 Ton Cap. Brownhoist Steam 
Locomotive Crane with 45’ Boom, 
Code Boiler. Splendid operating 


condition. 

1—15 Ton Brownhoist Steam Loc. 
Crane 47 ft. boom. 

1—15 Ton Brownhoist Steam Loc. 


gas operated with 2 booms. 


1—2% Yd. Diesel Dragline Caterpillar 
Crane with 60’ Boom. 


1—1 Yd. Marion Electric Shovel with 
Cummins Diesel Engine. 


1—8 Ton Plymouth Gas Locomotive 
36” Gauge Climax Engine. 


2—1 Yd. 4 Blade Orange Peel Buckets. 
1—¥% Yd. 3 Blade Orange Peel Bucket. 
2—Appleton Air Hose Reels, like new. 


1—1 Yd. Hayward Electric Clam Shell 
Bucket, 220 D. 


1—No. 7% McCully Gyratory Crusher. 


1—8 Ton Morgan Single Drum Mine 
Hoist with 400 HP AC Motor. 


1—Columbia Scrubber Screen. 
1—Symons 36” Disc Crusher. 
1—11x22—No. 10A Acme Jaw Crusher. 
1—No. 4 Austin Gyratory Crusher. 
1—12” H & B Flap Valve. 


1—No. 3 Williams Swing Hammer- 

' mill. 

10—12” x 16” 
Sheaves. 


American Wire Rope 


Hawkins & Company 
Phone—Harrison 0726 
124 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


42” x 20’ revolving sand and stone 
screen. Also 2 ton caterpillar tractor. 


HORVATH SAND AND GRAVEL 


COMPANY 
R.D. No. 2, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 











FOR SALE 


Farrell Jaw Crusher, size 20” x 10” 

Rotary Revolving Segment Screens, size 56” x 18 
Bucket Conveyor, 44 ft. centers with 18” stroke 

Belt Conveyor, 20” wide, 55 ft. centers All 
complete with foot wheels and head wheels. Larg« 
quantity of belting and shafting. 


NAGER CONTRACTING COMPANY 
426 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— ho 








FOR SALE 


1—% yd. P. & H. Model 400 Combination Shovel 
and Dragline powered by Waukesha Gas Engine 


(Complete with Bucket.).......... Price $4750.00 
2—2% yd. Jeager Mixers on White Trucks. Good 
GEN: adopaks® bedbenracdsssnnsnce Each $2500.00 


Above equipment in good condition and read y to go 


HERBERTSON SAND & eve. co. 
75 Raritan St., Denver 9, Colo. 











COMPRESSORS 
300 CFM Chi. Pneu. with 75 H. P. 
motor 


526 CFM Ingersoll-Rand, Style “JC” 

599 CFM Ingersoll-Rand Type 10XB 
horiz. 2-st., 100% W.P., 150 
H.P. 3/60/440 v. motor and 
starter, etc. 

888 CFM Ingersoll-Rand Type 10XB 
horiz. 2-st., 100% W.P., 
H.P. 3/60/440 V motor and 
starter, etc. 

940 CFM Ingersoll- Rand Type 10? 
horiz. 2-st. steam driven 
with receiver 


CRUSHERS 
24” x 54” Superior Crushing Rolls 
$3 McCully Gyratory 
26 McCully Gyratory 


HOISTS 
8—American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
double drum, motor driven with 
40 H.P. A.C. motors 


HOIST MOTORS 
7. H.P. Northern G.E. Type 220 V D.C 
0 H.P. Northern G.E. Type 220 V D.C 


non & STEEL raosvers, INC. 
13400 &. Brainerd 33, Il. 


“Anything cmmahdes wom, or “Steet” 
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Pit and Quarry 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPEB MILL 


1—8745 Allis Chalmers Dry Grinding Compeb 
Mill, 45’ long. This is a four compartment mill 
with the first compartment 10’ long and 8’ in 
diameter. The other compartments taper to 7’. 
The mill has chilled iron liners, and 36” table 
feeder, 72” Cutler Hammer Magnetic Clutch, 
and 3 compartment Dust Collector. 


New SPARE PARTS 
available for most items 





This Mammoth Mill Is Ready to Ship 


MILLS 


1—Williams mill. size 3. 

3—No. 8 irae steel _. mills, spur 
eared. with counter sh 
lis Chalmers ty “Mill, com- 
~ plete. gear driven from counter shatit 
through magnetic clutch, and with in- 
deted tm ventilation and dust col- 
lectors. 

12—30” Griffen Mills. 

1—5x20 Smidth steel ball mill. 

22—42” Fuller Lehigh pulverizers, each 
with belt idler. 

2—33” Fuller Lehigh pulverizers, each 
with belt idler. 


CRUSHERS 


1—Allis Chalmers Fairmont Roll Crusher, 
36x60”. 


1—No. 6 Gates gyratory rock crusher. 

a, © owes gyratory rock crusher, 
style K. 

—No. 5 Gates gyratory crushers. 

l—Mosser rotary clinker crusher. 

1—No. 10 McCully gyratory rock crusher 
with extra gear, eccentric and bell. 


KILNS 


2—Vulcan Iron Works steel rotary kilns. 
—- dia., 125’ long. fire brick 


ined. 
1—Velede Iron Works steel rotary kiln. 
a dia., 175’ long. fire brick 
in 
S—W. F. Mosser & Son steel rotary kilns. 
5’6’x5’ dia., 60’ long. fire brick lined. 


© 


NEW YORK 12, 





DRYERS 


2—W. F. Mosser & Son steel rotary dry- 
ers with 65” steel stack. 

. F. Mosser & Son steel rotary dry- 
ers, 72x60" dia., 60’ long. bevel gear 
drive. each with counter shaft and 
40’ steel stack. 

1—W. F. Mosser & Son steel rotary dryer. 
72”x60” dia., 55’ lon bevel gear 
drive with counter shalt and 35’ steel 


stack. 
1—W. F. Mosser & Son steel rotary dryer, 
72”x60” dia., 5S’ long. bevel gear 


— with counter shaft and 50’ steel 


ack. 
= ms 5’x30’ Rotary Dryer. 


CONVEYORS 


RUBBER BELT 
14” — 16” — 18” — 20” — 24” and 
28” Centers varying from 30’ to 203’. 
Some with movable Trippers. 


STEEL SCREW 
6” — 7l/,” — 8” — 10” — 12” — 14” 
— 16” — 18” and 20” . In Steel Box. 
Over 10,000 ft. all lengths. 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


Thousands of feet of bucket eleva- 
tors. all sizes of buckets, mostly 
all steel encased. 

BUCKET SIZES: 10 x 18—10 x 15— 
9 13—9 12—8 x 16— 

13—8 x 12— 

7x 12—7 x 7 x 10—6 x 10 
x $6 x 7. 


With—844; 103; 132 chain from 
12’ to 60 heights. 











N_Y. NEW BUCKETS and GEARS 




















x 24’ Allis-Chalmers Compeb Mills 











FOR 
SALE 


at Chilean Trading Corpora- 
tion, New Village, N. J. (Seven 
miles from Phillipsburg, N. J.) 








—_—— 


orry 


January, 1944 


EQUIPMENT —. 





1—6’ x 22 Allis-Chalmers Compeb Mill 


2—6’ x 64" Vulcan Stone’ Dryers with Terry 
Speed Reducer 


i—Complete Buell Dust Collecting System 
with 6—3’-6” diameter Hoppers, Tees, 
moge, Connecting Flues, etc. for 600 
H.P. Waste Heat Boiler 


1—Sly Dust Collecting System with Blow- 
er, Cyclones, Valves, Collecting Screw, 
ete. 


1—No. 19 Kennedy Van-Saun Gyratory 
Crusher 


6—Sets of Hummer Electric Vibrating 
screens complete with necessary Gen- 
erators 


1—Nazareth Fabricators Continuous Bag 
Cleaning Wheel 


i—4” Fuller-Kinyon Pump 
i—8” Fuller-Kinyon Pump 
1—10” Fuller-Kinyon Pump 
2—6” Well Drills 


1—15-ton Clyde Stiff Legged Derrick, com- 
plete with Hoist and Swinging Engine 







P. O. Address: Stewartsville, N. J. 


CHILEAN TRADING CORPORATION 


3—50-ton American Steam Locomotives 
1—17-ton Vulcan Steam Locomotive 
1—17-ton American Steam Locomotive 
1—8-ton Vulcan Gasoline Locomotive 


1—Browning Locomotive Crane—Standard 
Gauge—with 1 Yd. Clam-Shell Bucket 


1—20-ton General Electric Locomotive— 
600 Volt 
Elevators 
Drag Chains 
Blowers 
Screw Conveyors 
Fuller Coal Feed Screws 


Speed Reducers—Various Sizes from 2 
to 50 H. P. 
Bins 


Platform Scales 

Bag Sewing Machines 

International Filter Company Water 
Softener 


2—Westinghouse Underfeed Stokers for 

750 H.P. Boilers 

Miscellaneous Laboratory 
ete. 

Miscellaneous Valves and Piping 

Structural Steel, etc. 

Miscellaneous Machine Shop Equipment 
5,000 feet of rubber belt from 24” to 60” 


Equipment, 


Telephone: Phillipsburg 5-2141 
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FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 
OF 













Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
Belting...Elevator Belting...Fire, 
Water, Air, Steam, Suction or 
Welding Hose, etc.’ 
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CARLYLE 





CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 


CONVEYOR BELTING 
ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 

























TRANSMISSION “BEL 


HEAVY- DUTY “FRICTION SURFACE. 





Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply 
18° —6 10° — 6-5 
16° — 6 10° — § 5° -5 
14” — 6 8” —6 4’ -5 
12” — 6 8" — 5 4" -—4 
12° — 5 6° —6 3° -4 


Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


ri . 
ENDLESS. "v" ‘BELTS 
“D" WIDTH All Sizes 
a WIDTH All Sizes | “E’ WIDTH All Sizes 

‘’ WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets 
Inquire For Prices - Seaton Size ae Lengths 


A’ WIDTH All Sizes 


APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 
EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 





Size Length Per Length 
24," - 50 feet - $28.00 
- a0” ~ 16.00 
2 _ so.” of 23.00 
- aes ~ 13.00 
1%,” so.” = 20.00 
ad —. _ 11.00 


Specify Thread On Couplings 


OA ERD 


62-66 PARK PLACE 




















Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
ag* —. § = 4/0") =e WIE an fiw 1 | on 1 
4 a § HP ae SP ep Bae oe NA 
36" — 6 = 1. an 1 eh of" oe 1799" 
30” - 6 «s HE" oe 10 OP ns. 6 es 18? .. an SI 
30° — 5 1" oo ee a? 4— 1/16" — 1/39" 
24" — § iff. Ie 1 on 6 1fie* 1/32” 
24" — 4 — 1/8” oe 1/32" Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 






SPECIAL OFFER . - HEAvy DUTY 


WATER 
i “Y Lengt — 









h wit 
. Size wi Pec ouPlings Attached 
¥,” gth Per Length 
. ‘she 2 & 25 
” ™ re cS ial 8.00 
Pa : = 6.25 
” 5 ° 
U % = s 1) = 12.00 
ad 35 ir pe 7. 50 
- 40 « "= 1 .50 
- - 2. 00 
50 Ty) 
1 y,” a a . be .00 
a = sae 
- 5 “ . 
° a 20.00 










LARGER $1Z 
ES A 
Prices—Net—p-ovg yy. 
or 





RUBBER CO.,, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


SECTION 








“FOR SALE" 


SILICA PEBBLE AND SAND 
PLAN 
FULLY EQUIPPED—150 ACRES 

CONGLOMERATE, 

25 FOOT FACE, 
CAPACITY 300 TON PER HOUR, 
LOCATED IN NORTHERN OHIO, 
AND SERVING ELECTRO METAI 

LURGICAL COMPANIES 
PRINCIPALS ONLY— 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE 


BOX 110, PIT AND QUARRY, 
538 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








FOR SALE 


(2) 19409 MODEL BLAW-KNOX 1 


YARD TRUCK MIXERS SERIAI 
NO. A-9277 AND 9278. ONI 
MOUNTED ON 1940 MODEL FOR! 
14T, MERCURY MOTOR, 
SPEED AXLE, PRICE  $1,400.0 
COMPLETE. THE OTHER UN 


MOUNTED, PRICE $800.00. 


W. G. BLOCK COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 











Are the Cars You Want Listed Here? | 


25—Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 

150—Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton; Steel Ends 

10—Dump, Koppel, Side-Discharge, 25-Yd., 30-T 
6—Dump, Magor, Automatic, 25-Yd., 50-Ton 
2—Dump, Western, Automatic, 27-Yd., 50-Ton 
8—Dump, Western, Automatic, 27-Yd., 40-Ton 
25—Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
2—Dump, Western Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
25—Flat, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

55—Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Tor 


150—Hopper Double, 50-Ton 
45—Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
16—Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
100—Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 


Locomotives and Passenger Cars too! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


39 years’ experience 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicage 33, IIlineis 








“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 











For Sale: 600 Used Shoring and 
House-Raising 


JACKS 


18" Screw $2.25 each 
me Tiad- to Quantity Buyers 


E. COHN & SONS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














| SPECIAL BARGAINS 


&H 600 crawler gas combination 
hovel, crane and dragline, 1 yard. 






































rthwest crawler gas combination 
hovel, crane and dragline, % yard. 
| yers crawler gas full revolving 























rane 














versal 35 truck crane, on Mack 
ruck with pneumatic tires, % yard 
capacity 

All the above completely overhauled 
y our men, ready for work. 

| ee 


THE ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
14057 Schaefer Highway 
Detroit 27, Michigan 













































































Jaw Crushers—4”x8” u up to 18”x36”. 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24”. 

Gyratory Crushers—No. 3, No. 12. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, and No. 2. 

Swing Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—Nos. 0, 1, 1% and 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%4’ x25’, 4’x80’, 
6%’x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers—70”x35’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2 Roll. 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 6’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

1—C. P. T. Cos, portable gasolene eng. driven, 
210 cu. ft. compressor. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel. Barclay 7-7298 


CRUSHERS — GYRATORY — REDUCTION 


No. 21, (42 INCH) A-C type K—No 

K & No. 5 K—No. 10 AUSTIN—No. 1% 
McCULLY—12 INCH TRAYLOR BULL 
DOG (with new spares)—ALSO No. ° 
No. 5 OTHER MAKE—REDU‘( 
TION. No. 32 TELSMITH—1’-8” TR AY- - 
LOR, TY & 7” A—C newhouse with AC 
motor. COMPEB MILLS TWO 


SCHMIDTH 7 x 27’ WITH 400 HP 











MOTORS. (Never A ng ey ee & 
SL 1 x 22 
JAW CRUSHER — COLUMBIA 
GRAVEL SCRUBBER WITH GIl- 
BERT SCREENS. Complete inforn 
tion and prices on request. 
ee 
H. 0. CONKLIN, 1660 W. {04th St., CHICAGO 




















Pit and Quarry 
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LIQUIDATIC 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 








BUILDINGS — REAL ESTATE 
AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 


*™ CARNEGIE ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 


PENCOYD WORKS—NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


Quan. Cap. Make Current Span Cont. 
3 2% Ton American Bridge D.C. 21’ Fl. 
1 5 ,” Yale & Towne 6 35’ Cg. 
3 5 4 Morgan i 13’ Fl. 
1 6 i Yale & Towne rc $7’ Ce. 
1 6 * Alliance . 63’-5” : 

1 6 - American Bridge mI 63’-5” 
1 6 “i Yale & Towne 63"-5” 
3 6 ep Sellers ‘ 63’-5” 
1 10 ” Whiting - $3’ 
1 10 = r. a H. i $7” 

*1 10 7 Morgan - 58’ 

— 2» the Sellers . 58’ 
] 10 4 Case Ss 95’ 
1 10 a American Bridge ™ 95’ 
1 12% “ r. & . 35’ 
1 15 a Sellers 75’ 
1 15 a r. @ Hi. 4 60’ 
1 15 si Sellers va 35’ 
1 15 Sellers . 57’ 
1 15 * Pr. & " 28’—4” 
1 20 % Morgan ” $2’ 
1 20 x Sellers g 36’ 
1 25 Pr Sellers 7 7 
Ll 25 si American Bridge ™ 35’ 
Rn ee ce P. & 1. me 28’—4” 
1 -°40 ~ Yale & Towne " 39’-5” 
3. 680 . American Bridge 10’-6” 


with 20 ton Aux. Hoist 
*Have dual operating controls, full rotating lifting tongs and 


5 ton Aux. Hoist. 
STEEL BUILDINGS 
2-Hip Roof Const. 100’ Wide 650’ Long—Cranes available 
i “ 2, 60° “ 135° “ -25T Crane & Runway 
l- “ 33 : 60° “ 135’ “ °--§0T - 
50-Other Buildings, all steel frame, various dimensions. 
STEAM TURBINES 
i—1500 KW-Gen. Elec. 230 volt D.C. Surface Condensers 
Panel Boards, Pumps & Accessories, mixed pressure for 
high or low pressure. 
2—1000 KW-Gen. Elec. 230 volt D.C. Surface Condensers 
Panel Boards, Pumps & Accessories, mixed pressure for 
high or low pressure. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


i—Orton & Steinbrenner Standard Gauge, Steam Driven. 
i—Browning Standard Gauge, Steam Driven. 


BOILERS 

5—588 H.P. Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube with Superheaters 
and all accessories. Built for 2504 pressure. 
One with Riley—6 Retort Underfeed Stoker Four with 
Taylor—6 Retort Underfeed Stokers. 

10—246 H.P. Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube, Horizontal, Cross 
Drum, Waste Heat Boilers with all accessories. Built for 
250% pressure. 


PHONE 


WIRE 


PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 


100—Pumps, various sizes from. small reciprocating to 12,000 

G.M.P. Centrifugal with 500 H.P. D.C. Motor. 

3—Laidlaw Dunn Gorden, Steam Driven, Feather Valve Air 
Compressors, equipped with Intercoolers, safety stops and 
all fittings and accessories. 2400 cu. ft. free air per minute 
at 100% pressure. 

i—Snow Hydraulic Pump, 850 G.P.M. against 600 lbs. pres- 
sure, accessories and accumulators. 


CARS & LOCOMOTIVES 
350—All Steel Cars, 36” Ga. Journal Box Bearings, 18” Wheels. 
8—Dinkey—Saddle Tank Locomotives, 36” Ga. 
1—50 Ton Stan. Ga. Baldwin, Saddle Tank. 
1—70 Ton Stan. Ga. Baldwin, with Tender. 


MOTORS & CONTROLS 
300—230 Volt D.C. Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. Crane Motors, 
Pump Motors, etc., with Controls of every description. 
i—200 Amp. Westinghouse Portable Arc Welder. 
1—400 Amp. Lincoln Portable Arc Welder. 


MAGNETS 
7—Electric Magnets, Ohio Elec., E. C. & M. and Cutler 
Hammer 
3—65”, 2—52”, 1—45” and 1—39” 


MACHINERY & TOOLS 


3—Pipe Machines 12”—8” and 4”, 26” x 16’ Quick Changes, 
M.D. Niles Lathe, 32” Stockbridge Shaper, Drill Presses, 
Miscl. Tools .nd shop supplies. 


STEEL STACKS 


9-Self Supporting Steel Stacks 
3-Inside Dia. of Shell 


57” Height 101’ 
= ih) “ec “ 57” “ 115’ 
i- “ ° 6:  -*- ww 
1- “ ‘3 72” 126’-6” 
fo . < o. * te 
1- “ é ~ 299" se 153’-6” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

8000 Tons Structural Steel Sections, Beams, Angles, Channels 
and Plates, 1000 Tons Pipe and Valves. 

Copper Wire 10% to 1,000,000 CM., 5000 Squares of Corrugated 
Sheets, 2000 Tons Rail 40% to 85%. 

Jib Cranes, Plates and Alligator Shears, Coal Bunkers, Blowers, 
Gears and Pinions, Tanks all sizes and miscel. plant sup- 
plies of all kinds. 


WRITE 


For Details and Full Information Send Inquiries to 


M. A. RIDDLE ‘), CARNEGIE ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 


PENCOYD WORKS 


3730 MAIN STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 27, Pa. 


TELEPHONE—CYNWYD 3100 


January, 1944 
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LIQUIDATIONS! 


JUDGE CONCENTRATOR 
Park City, Utah 


Vain. items consisting of: 
No. 64% Marcy Ball Mills; Allis 
halmers Crushing Rolls 36’x 
15”, 28x15”; Blake Jaw Crush- 
ers 10’x20”, 9x15”; Erie City 
150 HP Scotch Marine Boiler, 
150 Ib. pressure; B & W 115 HP 
Sterling Boiler; Oliver and 
\merican Continuous Filters; 
Dorr Thickeners; Callow Cone 
Dewatering Tanks 8’x8’; Trom- 
mel Screens ; Wilfley Tables ; Air 
Pumps; Bucket 
Elevators; Drag Belt Conveyors ; 
Speed Reducers ; Tanks ; 20 Tons 
of Forged Steel Balls; Pipe, 1” 
to 8”; Shafting; Pulleys; Tim- 
ber, Sheeting Lumber; over 500 
HP of Motors 5 to 100 HP 
3/60/440 with starters. 


(_ompressors ; 


PULASKI LUMBER CO., Pulaski, Pa. 


(6 miles from Youngstown, Ohio) 


Complete plant consisting of: 
Raymond 4 Roll High Side 
Roller Mill, complete with piping, 
fan, dust collectors, 2 40 HP 
motors with chain drive all in 
excellent condition; 3 Barrel and 
Bag Packers, Bucket Elevators; 
Roll Crusher; 3’x15’ Rotary 
Dryer; Motors, Land and Build- 
ings; etc. Complete details on 
request. 


Everything priced for quick 
sale. Your inquiries solicited. 


WIRE! PHONE! WRITE! 
SPECIALS AT OTHER 
LOCATIONS 


i1—Vulcan Rotary Dryer, 6’x42’ 
5—Bucket Elevators, 25’ to 45’ 
centers 
Tyler Hummer Sc 
3’x5’, 4’x5’ 
l—Jeffrey Type 
Mill, 36x24” 
2 -Rotary Kilns, 7’x120’, 8’x70’ 
+—Rotary Dryers, 4’x30’ to 
6’x64’ 


reens 


“A” Hammer 


artial List Only. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Davenport standard gauge 10 ton locomotive 
Whitcomb 36” gauge 8 ton locomotive 

Mercury 1% ton 30” gauge Edison battery locomotive 
Sprague Electric car puller, 6 ton, D.C. 

Car puller, cargo type, 440 V, 25 cycle, 15 hp motor 
V shape end dump, 36” gauge steel car 

Flat cars for 18” and 24” gauge 

Morris 6” sand pump, with 75 hp motor 

Electric & Gasoline driven water pumps 

Schramm 4 cyl. air compressor, 60 hp AC motor 
C-P air compressor, 529’, 100 hp slip ring motor 
2 cire. stone saws & 3 planers 

New York Air Brake 6B steam duplex air compressor 


CRUSHERS, ROLLS, MILLS 


Jaw crushers—9”x16”, two 11°x20”, 18°x32” 
Traylor 11” ““-BULLDUG” gyratory crusher on wheels 
Robins double roll coal crusher, 24°x30" 

Stevenson single roll crusher, 24°x39” 

Single roll crusher, 24°x24” with knobs 

Simplex Coal Pulverizer, type 33A 

American Standard disintegrator, 24°x18"x30” 
Sturtevant No. @ Rotary Fine crusher 

Williams No. 2 ‘““SEMI-VULCANITE” hammer mill 
Williams No. 2 “REGULAR” hammer mill 


SCREENS, WASHERS, CLASSIFIERS 


Two Niagara double deck vibrating screens, 2’x10’ 


Universal double deck vibrating screens, 427x8’ 
“JIGGER"”’ triple deck, 2'x5’ vibrating screen 
Hummer vibrating screens, 1 & 2 deck, 3’x5’ & 4’x5’ 


‘Tyler generators for “HUMMER” screens 

New ““‘TONCAP” framed screens, 3°x5' & 4'x5’ 
Revolving screens, 42”x18’, 4’x16’, 5'x20’ 

Sand arag sher, 367x20’ 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


55’ continues elevator, 14” buckets on belt 

35" continues elevator, 30” buckets, 2 strand chain 
35’ enclosed elevator with 6” buckets 

50’ centrifugal elevator, 16” buckets on chain 

40’ centrifugal elevator, 18” buckets on belt 

52’ centrifugal elevator, new 20” buckets on 9 ply belt 
Used 6 ply 20” elevator belt 

Gears, sprockets, elevating and driving chain 

New K2 and couplings for C102% and C188 chain 


CONVEYORS 
36”x175' trough belt conveyor 
14”x100’ Trough belt conveyor 
Belt idlers and conveyor pulleys 
400’ of 6 ply 36” belt with %” top 
500’ of 6 ply 14” conveyor belt with %” top 
185’ of 42” 8 ply belt conveyor with %” top 
12” and 15” single strand flight conveyors 
Robins Automatic belt trippers for 14” belt 
Hand propelled trippers for 24” and 30” belt, 
Steel Plate conveyor, 47”x100’, with flat surface 
Jeffrey Foundry Mold conveyor, 42”x150’ 
Jeffrey Standard Steel Apron Feeder, 24”x60’ 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS 
136 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 


DREDGE FOR SALE 





J.B. & J. W. Roberts 


Box 34 Richmond, Va. | 





CRUSHERS 
1—No. 1030 Roller Posting Overhead Eccentric Type 
CHAMPIO 


3—No. 6 CHAMPION, 12” x 26” Jaw. 
1—No. 4% CHAMPION, 10” x 20” Jaw. 
2—No. 4 CHAMPION, 9 x 15” Jaw. 
1—BUCHANAN, 12” x 20” Jaw. 
1—RELIANCE, 8 x 14” Jaw. 
1—4%” TRAYLOR Gyratory. 

1—No. 2F TELSMITH Gyratory. 


SHOVELS AND CRANES 
1—1% Yard kim y Master 5 oa 60’ Boom and 
Yard Shovel Fron 
Hg Yard BROWNHOIST in 75’ Boom. 
— % Yard BROWNING Shovel and Crane Com- 
bination—40’ Boom. 


JOHNSON & HOEHLER. INC. 
LANSDOWNE, DEL. CO., PENNA. 














FOR SALE 


2—Rex 200 double Pumpcretes 
with Waukesha 6-cyl. gas 
engines, complete with 
Pugmill Remixers,  excel- 
lent condition, and 1200 
feet of 8” pipe. 

12—Wagon drills, type F M2, se- 
rial X71, Wd drifter, pneu- 
matic tires. 


Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company 


122 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


HELP WANTED 


National engineering and manu- 
facturing company will interview 
men with general knowledge of 
concrete and masonry design and 
engineering, who desire to improve 
their position now and establish 
for themselves a permanent place 
in the post-war readjustment. Fac- 
tory representatives are needed 
throughout United States. Men 
with a following in the architec- 
tural and engineering or construc- 
tion field preferred. Unusual op- 
portunity for earnings and ad- 
vancement. Personal interviews for 
all who qualify. Write stating ex- 
perience. 
Box 125, 
Pit and Quarry Publications 

538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, IIl. 




















A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


for 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


CARS — CRANES — 
COMPRESSORS 
DRAGLINES — LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — TRACTORS — ETC. 
WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 
WE WILL FIGURE WITH YOU ON 
YOUR SURPLUS 


B. M. WEISS CO. 


Girard Trust Bidg. Phila., Pa. 











LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — CRANES 
CARS 


1—82 ton Porter 0-6-0 separate tender 
switcher, 22” x 26” cylinders, Na- 
tional Board and A.S.M.E. boiler, 
L.C.C. papers. 

1—71 ton Baldwin - 6-0 saddle tank 
switcher, A.S.M.E., Pennsylvania 
and Ohio — “built 1930, over- 
hauled with entire new firebox. 

1—40 ton American 4-wheel, saddle 
tank, standard gauge, 'A.S.M.E. 
boiler, completely rebuilt. 

1—33 ton Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank, 
standard gauge, .S.M.E. boiler, 
pes in 1942, first class con- 

n 





“— ft. steel underframe flat car, 


on. 
1—60 ft. steel underframe flat car 
40 ton. 


1—2 yard eee rehandling 2 line 
clamshell cket, completely over- 
hauled. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 












Pit and Quarry 
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REAL EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 


PAVERS & MIXERS HOISTS 











eS Se el SP eae 3 aS Ps $ 650.00 
‘oote 27-E 9 35 un y—S. SE olan cake avon eens e's 750.00 
a ctl ain > owe <a “aaa Spey 1200.00 
pet Miia BE GIUM).... + eee se reser eeereeeee ete. oh ee eee oe 350.00 
INE HID 5 wdc oss k.bedb sds b kdbacachadecs 650.00 Jaeger 37 ft. portable Hoisting Towers with S. D. 
SHOVELS. CRA Eg ee fe ee re 900.00 
__ _, ._ aaevens, COANES, ofc. PILE HAMMERS 
say City 44 Yd. 4% Swing—Shovel—REBUILT....$4500.00 Ing. Rand & Chi. Pneu. Sheeting Drivers............ $200.00 
Byers ¥% Yd. full swing—Shovel & Crane— McKiernan-Terry No. 2.......200200eeeeeeeee eens 200.00 
REBUILT—(March Delivery) ................ 6500.00 McKiernan-Terry OE RR Ee rarer ee 225.00 
b—Byers 34 Yd. Cranes—Rwunine condition— Union No. 8...... 00200 se ee cece cree eect eee e ee eeees 150.00 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY cack . snenee Union No. 1%—(7000 pds.) ........-- cece eee eee 650.00 
Vd. Shovel F er eae re en = CONCRETE ROAD FINISHERS 
ae pag Seng enn CR SRS SA a wag 800.00 ORD—Double Screed—10-12 ft. 
Marion No. 7 Electric Shovel Form & Tramep. wittels.......occcccccscccsccces $1000.00 


OPER. COND—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY... 6000.00 MISCELLANEOUS j 
COMPRESSORS & TOOLS Hayward 1 Yd. Orange Peel Bucket............... $ 350.00 





Pa hee ey Williams 1 Yd. Dragline Bucket..............-..+. 550.00 
160 Ft. ['wo Stage Sullivan Portable—REBUILT. .$1800.00 7 ton Crane Boom—35 Ft..............020.00 ee ees 350.00 
220 Ft. Single Stage Chi. Pneu. Portable— Acme 10-12 Ton Gas Roller.............-...s0008- 1750.00 
OPERATING fog | a re 650.00 suff. Spgfid—s ton Tandem Steam Roller......... 750.00 
310 Ft. Single Stage Sullivan Portable Johnson 1 Yd. single Matl. Batcher................ 150.00 
OPERATING 60) tk eg 8) 900.00 20 H.P. Vertical Boiler (Bare)................... 200.00 
W orthington Wagon Drill—Pneu. Tired........... 400.00 Fairbanks Motor Rail Car—Std. Gauge............ 350.00 } 
Ing. Rand No. 34 Sharpener with accessories....... 350.00 Jaeger 2-2% Yd. Mixer Body (1938).............. 1200.00 | 
Chi. Pneu. & Ing. Rand Drifters.................. 150.00 Rex 4” Sgle Plunger Pump—Gas Power.......... 500.00 ‘ 
Chi. Pneu. & Ing. Rand Jack Hammers............. 100.00 C. H. & E—High Pressure Triplex Pump—Gas ’ 


Chi, Pneu. & Ing. Rand Demolition Tools.......... 100.00 err ee ieee baa ing eds cases s 900.00 


Send for Complete Stock List 



































i 
} 
. . . 
S E i ¥ I Cc E S U P P LY co R e = 20th St. Venango to Erie—Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES & % yd. Austin Crane Pull Shovel for 50-B Bucyrus TRACTORS 
LOCOMOTIVES ~ | % yd. Browning Crane a dew . j 
40 Ton capacity Browning Lo-| % yd. P&H Crane-Dragline ° ‘ 7 Allis Chalmers WSO 
. comotive Crane No. 300 A BUCKETS — CLAMSHELL Allis Chalmers L with Bulldozer 
35 Ton capacity McMyler Loco- | % yd. Northwest Crane No. 2 % yd. Owen - Gen. Purpose Allis Chalmers M with Bulldozer | 
,, motive Crane : Ps . with 39” Magnet % yd. Lakewood, Gen. Purpose | Caterpillar “60° with Bulldozer 
30 Ton capacity Industrial Lo- | % yd. Bucyrus Erie Crane- % va. Owen Handler | Caterpillar “50” Diesel 
Bt comotive Crane , | Dragline No. 1030 % yd. Blaw-Knox Handler International T-20 ! 
25 Ton capacity Browning Lo- | 1 yd. Northwest Crane- % yd. Williams Digger Cletrac 92 H.P. Diesel & 10 yd. 
on COmMotive Crane Dragline No. 105 % yd. Williams Handler Heil Scraper 
20 Ton capacity Ohio Locomo- | 1 yd. Lorain Shovel No. 75 % yd. Owen Handler 40 H.P. on Steel Wheels 
tive Crane 1 yd. Osgood Crane-Dragline % yd. Erie Gen. Purpose Bulldozer for Caterpillar ‘50" 
12 pa capacity Gas Powered | 1 yd. Bucyrus Erie Crane- % yd. Hayward Orange Peel 
socomotive Crane | Dragline-Shovel No. D-i %y aw-K c »he le me - : 
50 — capacity Broad Gauge | 1 yd. P&H Crane-Dragline- 1 . a rate ye owe) MISCELLANEOUS | 
socomotive Crane } Shovel No. 500 yd. Will H lle 
20 Ton capacity Electric Loco- | 1% yd. Northwest Crane- : = moneuieatan "Handler Car—Twin Hopper 31 ft. Std. 
St —-o Dragline No. 104 1 yd. Erie Handler Gauge 50 Ton 
65 Ton Switching Locomotive 2 yd. Bucyrus Erie Crane- 1 yd. Lakewood Handler Grader—i7 Sr. Austin Western 
70 Ton Shay Geared Locomo- Dragline 50-B Steam 1% yd. Owen Coal Handler Tandem 
tive é : g : 1% yd. Blaw-Knox Handler Hoists—Single and Double Drum 
120 =. capacity Locomotive TRUCK CRANES 214 vd. Hayward Coal Handler Gas, Electric and Steam 
0-8- é d ~ vwe . Mixers—Concrete Buildin and I 
50 to 75 Ton Stiff Leg Derricks| ‘% ¥4- es Sane 4 yd. Hayward Coal Handler aga s : 
25 von Gantry Crane, all Elec- triggers tf a iLINE Paver—No. 2 Adams Retread | 
1H V ani igs aaa —_— Tank—Water—1200 Gal. on 
Ss o ELS — CRANES — . NTS % yd. Bay City G 4-wheel Trailer \ 
; CRAWLERS ATTACHMENTS % yd. Page G Trailer—50 Ton Tandem Deck- i 
% yd. % Swing Bay City Crane | Shovel for 35 Lorain 1 yd. Page Cc Semi—3 Axles—Pneu- 4 
% yd. % Swing Insley Crane Shovel for 1% yd. Lorain 1% yd. Page = matics 10-12 Ton Solids 
% yd. General Shovel Shovel for Ne. 4 Northwest 2% yd. Page Trenchers—C-10 or 201 Buckeye j 
46 9” 
STONE—THE CRANE MAN 
. r | 
R. J. STONE 502 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Detroit 1, Michigan RAY S. BETHAM 
ED. E. MILLER PHONES: RAndolph 6156-4065 ED. P. STONE 
COMPLETE 
STONE CRUSHING WE OFFER FOR SALE 
SAND and GRAVEL {oy SERVICES » . ; 
available on temmage basis One combination shovel, Lorain 
e will install NEW, MODERN portable or semi-portabie plant in any practical location. : 
} a 10@ to 150 tons ef stone per hour or 15¢ te 20@ tons ef sand and gravel per hour. 60A, Diesel motor, very good 
Estimates Furnished Without Obligation : | 
Address shape. Also structural steel — I 
CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORP. Camp Hill (suburb ef Harrisburg), Pa. q ‘ 
beams, angles, channels, various 
$1zes. ' 
WANTED 1—Portable Bucket type Loader operated by a 5 ee | 
1 > i HP, 220/440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor, as | 
—2 ft. short head Symons Cone manufactured by George Haiss Mfg. Co., New Industrial Steel & Supply Co. 
Crusher or something very similar. York. It is complete with self-feeding mechan- 1468 W. Ninth S 
‘ ism . - Nint treet 
RAPPL & HOENIG CO. ism and loading chute. : ; . 
1441 Ridge Road East CHARLES V. FISH Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth Bidg. Allentown, Penna. Phone: Main 4106 
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FOR SALE—A Good Time To Buy 
7-%D-4K-8K-5K-9K-36x48 jaw 
» Hydraters—one Clyde—one Schultess 
Locos. Porter 18-ton 4 wh, Porter 22-ton 6 wh. 


Crushers 


Baldwin Winton gas 4 wh. 20-ton 
Whitcomb 14-ton 36” ga. 
Hammermills Jeffrey 36x18—Jeffrey 24x20 
nveyor new 1941—rubber belt 997 ft. x 24” 
els Marion 4160 4-yd.—50 B. Diesel 
s 10 air dumps 16 yd.—2 steel hoppers 36” ga. 
’ 2-ton Orton RR steam—1% yd. Gas cat. 
A. V. Konsberg 8 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








FOR SALE 
0,000 & 70,000 Gallon Tanks on Towers 
152 HP, 350 lb., ASME WT Boilers 
5 KVA AC Gen. Dir. Con. Unaflow 


125 KW Gen. Direct Con. Full Diesel 
60 HP F-M “‘VA”’ Full Diesel—Like new 
120 HP Diesel Sand & Gravel Dredge 
HP ASME 150 Ib. Locomotive Type Boilers 


H. & P. MACHINERY COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 6719 Etzel 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for 
sale at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. 
All fully Guaranteed. Send us your inquiries. 


V.M. NUSSBAUM & CO.., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








FOR SALE 
1—No. 4 Austin Gyratory Crusher, corrugated head. 
Good condition, 
1—No. 3 Austin Gyratory Crusher, smooth head. 


New concaves for No. 3 crusher. Will sell cheap. 
NORTHWOOD STONE COMPANY 
&. F.:8 


. No. 2 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 








Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
* 


Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 


2 
511 Eleverth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











FOR SALE 

One (1) 36 x 6 Farrel Jaw Crusher 
Shop No. 11819 in good usable 
condition — location Morris 
Plains, N. J. For particulars ad- 
dress inquiries to: 

Cc. Cc. SPENCER, Purchase Manager 

Morris County Crushed Stone Co. 
10 Park Place Morristown, N. J. 





Motor Truck Scales..... $440.00 
Vibrating Screens ....... $495.00 
New—Immediate Delivery 


Bonded Scale Company 


110 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


We look into the earth 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















FOR SALE 
One No. 4 Schulthess Hydrator 
One No. 4 Kuntz Hydrator 


One No. 1% Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crusher 
One No. 2 Kuntz Raw Lime Feeder 

One No. 2 Kuntz Feeder—Raw Lime or Stone 
One No. 2% yard Side Dump car—90% new 


INQUIRE LIME & HYDRATE PLANTS CO. 
cemettettien McGANN 4+ lle co. 
ORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





No. 3 McCully Crusher Serial No. 536, complete 
with Smooth and Corrugated head, extra Bevel Gear 
and eccentric, and Bottom Plate. Can furnish either 
with or without Motor and Texrope sheave. Will 
deliver in the state of Ohio. 

ee 


J. M. HAMILTON & SONS 
Stone Quarry 
Marion, Ohio 





POSITION WANTED 


Master mechanic or Supt. of maintenance. Have ha 
over 20 years experience in both dry and wet process 
cement plants, several years in other industries and 
shops. Good reference and will go anywhere. 


Box 120 
PIT AND QUARRY 
treet 


538 Seuth Clark S$ Chicago 5, Ili 














R SALE 
SLACKLINE CABLEWAY 
8 Steel Tower—150 H.P. Motor—2 yd. Bucket. 
Complete in every detail and in best of condition. 
DEWATERING ELEVATOR 

nk Belt—35%’ Centers—200 tons per hr. Dumps 
m 36” picking belt 65" le long—All Steel Framework— 

Completely Equipped. 
Kickapoo Sand & Gravel Company 

Box 112, Peru, Indiana 





Mill, Plant & Mine Equipment 


We will match your urgent needs. 


A. Jay Hofman Company 
Main Office: Narberth, Pa. 


Jaw Crusher Wanted 
Forward All Details To 
Homewood Sand and Gravel 
Company 


Blue Island, Ill. 
Phone Riverside 1060 




















PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


-Allis-Chalmers Blake Type Jaw 
Crusher SURE 2s vecanaan $800.00 


LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 
4608 West Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





RAILS and ACCESSORIES 
neLAvene RAILS—Super-quality machine-tecondi- 


NEW RAILS, Angle and Spl Bolts, Nuts 
— . Switches, —~g ty 2 & | 
other Track Accessories, 
yeber trtcr hectare Sm 

Every effort made to take care of emergency require- 

ments. Phone, Write or Wire 





Operator Wanted 


With Dredge Pump Equipment to operaté 
Sand Pit in Illinois. Must be thoroughly, 
familiar with this type of work. Permanent 
Reply stating equipment available, experience, 
etc. Box 105. 











FOR SALE 
Crawler type Steam Shovel and boom 
v¥, yd. Bucyrus-Erie — Type B serial 
No. 984 


O. 
EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Manley Sand Company 
Rockton, Illinois 


2—Bonnot cast iron, 37” diam. Filter Presses, 
40 and 80 chambers. Crushers, Hammer 
Mills, Grinders, etc. We buy your surplus 
equipment. 


STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
426 Broome St. New York City 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. : 
PITTSBURQH NEW YORK CHICA@O 538 S. Clark Street Chicago 5, Il. 
FOR SALE 


Wanted to buy, used or new Standard 
Main Shaft, for 7% McCulley Crusher. 


Scioto Lime & Stone Co., Inc. 
Delaware, Ohio 








18” x36” Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
8” = 36” Wheeling Jaw Crusher. 

8” x15” Phillips Jaw Crusher. 

#4 Champion Jaw Crusher. 

#1 Williams Hammermill Crusher. 
PITTSBURGH MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Aspinwall co. Pennsylvania 





For Sale. 12 All-steel two-way Rocker 
Dump Rock Cars 36” gauge, 80 cu. ft. 
capacity. Precision bearings. Prac- 
tically new. 

GAGER LIME MFG. CO. 


Sherwood, Tennessee 


WANTED 
1 Ton or 2 Ton Asphalt Plant—with 
or without rollers, pavers, trucks, etc. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








One Lorain 55 gas shovel—one yd. dipper 
One 2F Smith Engineering Company Crusher 
Two 5C Smith Engineering Company Crushers 
One Buda 4-cylinder ges engine 78 HP @ 1000 
RPM with two speed clutch and driving pulley. 
WAUKESHA WASHED SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
N. Second Street—Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


PULVERIZERS 


One (1)—Sturtevant Vertical Emery Mill, new em- 
ery stones recently. Price $675.00. 


Four (4)—Kent Maxecon Ring Roll Mills, in good 
running condition, may be seen in operation. 
Price each $1675.00. 

One (1)—Bradley 3 Roll Pulverizer. Price $1150.00. 

WHITEROCK QUARRIES 
Bellefonte, Pennsyivania 





FOR SALE 
1—7% McCully crusher 
1—No. 8 Austin crusher 
1—26” Traylor Gyratory—new condi- 


tion 
WANTED 
12’ Rod Mill with motor 


R. E. BOGGS 
1427 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


1—9’ x 














RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 

MOST ALL SECTIONS IN STOCK also spikes, 
bolts, frogs, and switches available. 

500 BRICK DRYER CARS 

Always in the Market to buy surplus material. Send 

us your inventories. 


M. EK. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bldg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 











FOR SALE—60 HP Scotch Marine 
Boiler — 1-A condition 
Price $975.00 


1126 State Street 
Lima, Ohio 





CHURCHILL CONSTRUCTION CO. 








(1) Goodman Hydr.-Electric Mine Loader, model N 
43. 


qd 


practically new 2-yd. 
with (6) 2 ze. buckets. 
Orig. cost $2850 


(1) Northwest No. 104 Crane, 50 ft. boom, $3000.0 


Dempster-Dumpster LF-: 
Bargain. $575.0 


Wanted 
(1) 35-ton cap. 85 ft. boom, stiff-leg derrick. 
M. Wenzel, 5322 Aberdeen Rd., Kansas City 3, Kans 
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FOR SALE 


a Se Model L Tractor equipped 
with 12 yd. Garwood Scraper _— 

75A Lorain 1% yd. Shovel 

Model 600 P & H combination Shovel 
and Crane 


50 Caterpillar Tractor equipped with 
bulldozer 

Byers % yd., % swing Shovel 

Five 7 to 8 yd. Euclid Crawler Wagons 

One Model 15, 20, 22, and 28 Caterpillar 
Tractor 


Good Roads snow plow for heavy duty 
truck 

V-type snow plow to fit Austin-Western 
Auto Patrol 

Foote, Model 26E, Paver 

2—Austin-Western Model 77 
Grader, tandem 

10-20 International with Trackson Front 
End Loader 

30 Caterpillar with bulldozer 

1% yd. Byers gas shovel 

1 yd. Massilon gas shovel 

1% yd. P & H Shovel and Dragline 

% yd. Owens Clamshell Bucket 

Jnege r 7S Concrete Mixer with 4 cyl. 
ercules Engine, power winch, and 4 


timken roller bearing rubber tired 
wheels 


140 LeRoi Thor Compressor, 4 air tires 

2% yd. Northwest Dragline 

Mine Equipment 

Koehring No. 601 Combination Crane 
& Dragline, 50’ boom, 1% yd. bucket 

602 Lima 1% yd. Shovel Combination 
65’ boom with clamshell 

Cedar Rapids Portable Crushing Plant, 
9x36 crusher, 16x16 rolls, powered 
D 13,000 Diesel Caterpillar mounted 
on pneumatic tires 

65-ton Locomotive 

2 American Locomotives, 39 ton and 50 
ton, side saddle boilers 

10B Bucyrus-Erie Combination 

40 Diesel Caterpillar with angledozer 

RD6 Caterpillar angledozer 

P & H Model 150 % yd. Comb. 
and Backhoe 

% yd. Koehring Shovel 

10B Bucyrus-Erie Comb. 

2% yd. Page-Walker Dragline 

40 Caterpillar Diesel Bulldozer 

Model 54 Allis-Chalmers Grader 


Will purchase late model shovels and cranes. 
INGERSOLL’S EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY 


19930 Detroit Road, Rocky River, Ohio 
EDison 1010 


Patrol 


Shovel 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
2 Hutt-Dussek Colloid Mills, capac- 
ity 2,000 to 4,000 gal. emulsion per 
hour, new condition. 
4KW D.C. Lighting Plant powered 
by LeRoi Engine, in Pennsylvania. 
2 Ton Pierce Tandem Gas Road 
Roller. 
100 HP Fairbanks-Morse Diesel En- 
gine. 
3 ir Ton & 2 Ton Asphalt Plants. 
8 Ton Tandem Gas Roller. 
12 x 20 Farrel Jaw Crusher. 
L. M. STANHOPE 


304 Conestoga Road Wayne, Penna. 
Tel. Wayne 0925-R 























LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


1—15-ton Bucyrus Erie locomotive 
crane, Serial No. 233, with 40’ 
boom, steam powered. Equipped 


with air brakes. Thoroughly RE- 
BUILT. Cap. at a 12’ radius and 


a 2 part line, 30,000 Ibs. Boiler 
vertical size 54”x7’6”. Shipping 
wt. 87,500 Ibs. 











AIR COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary, belt with elec. or gas 
power, sizes from 20 cu. ft. to 1,000 cu. ft. 


BINS 
6—Material bins; 1—150-ton Blaw-Knox, 1— 
102-ton Erie 3 comp., 1—60-ton Heltzel, 1— 
5l-ton Blaw-Knox, 2—30-ton Johnson. All 2 
comp. steel bins with weigh batchers. 


CRANES AND SHOVELS 


1—1% yd. Link Belt wo K42 crawler crane, 
Serial No. 1265, with boom, gasoline pow- 
ered, and pull shovel Sedat. 

1—1% yd. Erie gas air Model GA2, Serial No. 
9758, with 45’ boom and shovel attachment. 
2—1 yd. Northwest No. 4, Serial Nos. 3441, 3493, 

60’ booms. 

3—% yd. Koehring cranes, Model 301, with 45’ 
boom, Serial Nos. 544, 772 and 840. Gasoline 
powered. 

1—%\% yd. P & H Model 400 crawler crane, Serial 
No. 4136, with 40’ boom gasoline powered. 
1—™% yd. P & H shovel Model No. 204, Serial 

No. 2303, gasoline powered. 

1—% yd. Northwest No. 2, Serial No. 2908, comb. 
crane and shovel. 

1—% yd. Erie Model B2 crawler crane, steam 
powered, Serial No. 4027, with 50’ boom and 
shovel attachment. 


CRUSHERS 
1—No. 4 Champion jaw crusher, size 9x15”, 
No. 2606. 
1—No. 2 Climax jaw crusher, size 9x16”. 


Serial 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY — SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 


All this equipment is owned by us and may be inspected at one of our plants. WE 


BUY—REBUILD, SELL AND RENT. 


CHICAGO ——PHILADELPHIA 
1160 S. 1513 
Washtenaw Ave. Race St. 








—PITTSBURGH——|——__NEW YORK——- 


30 Church St. 
Dept. PQ 


P. O. Box 933 
Dept. PO 
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Paint only protects the surface. What pro- 
tects the buyer of Construction Equipment 
is the E. C. A. label, backed up by 50 
years of experience. It means that the 
equipment has been completely dis- 
mantled and rebuilt, all worn parts re- 
placed by new, and tested under its own 
power. 






1—Buchanan jaw crusher, size 10x16”. 

1—Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1873, size 12x20”. 

1—Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1686, size 9x16”. 

1—United Iron Works, ‘‘Blake-type’’ jaw crusher, 
size 94x24". 

1—Allis Chalmers, No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser. 
No. 5331, opening 10x38”. 

1—Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser. No. 2945, 
opening” 12x35%”. 


DERRICKS 


3—Steel Guy Derricks: 1—20-ton American-Terry, 
90’ mast, 110’ boom; 1—5-ton Terry Guy Der- 
rick, 70’ mast, 60’ boom; 1—5-ton Insley, 75’ 
mast, 80’ boom. Stiff leg derricks: 1—2-ton 
Pittsburgh, 26’ boom, 15’ mast. Also a num- 
ber of wood stiff leg derricks, 1 to 5-ton cap. 


HOISTS (Elec., Gas, Steam) 


85—Electric, ranging from 20 H.P. up to 125 
H.P., consisting of triple-drum, double-drum 
and single-drum, with AC or DC motors, 
some with attached swingers. Following makes: 
American, Clyde, Lambert, Lidgerwood and 
National. 

Gas hoists ranging from 8 to 120 H.P., single, 
ouble and triple-drums; all standard makes 
(38 in stock). 

Steam, ranging from 8 H.P. to 60 H.P., single, 
double and triple-drum; all standard makes. 


PUMPS (Dredging) 
1—10” Morris sand pump, Ser. No. 86864, cap. 87 
cu. yds. per hr. 
1—8” Cataract dredging pump, Ser. No. 175895, 
cap. 2000 GPM @ 53’ head. 
1—8” Morris cent. sand pump, cap. 60 cu. yds. 


per hr. 
PNEU. TOOLS 
A large quantity of Jack hammer drills, column 
tripod and derrick drills. 
SHARPENERS (Bits) 
1—Size J3 Ingersoll Rand bit sharpener No. 1626, 
for rock drill bits, power 3 H.P. G.E. electric 
motor, 220/440 volt, 60 cyl., 3 ph. 
1—Sullivan drill steel sharpener, Class A No. 556, 
air operated. Max. 1%” round steel. 
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DEPENDABLE 


SPECIAL—Butler 900 ton, 4 compartment bin, excellent condition. 
Gruendler 10x20 crusher 
Northwest 1 yd. dragline 
Buda 142 HP engine 

Waukesha 95 HP engine Thew %-yd. shovel 
Day No. 5 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cat. 40 bulldozer 
Clam buckets, all sizes 
Conveyors, many sizes 
Byers Model 60 crane 
Link Belt % yd. crane 


3506 West 5ist Street 


USED MACHINES 


Weller sand tank 
Haiss Model 80 loader 
Bay City % yd. shovel 


hammermill Lippman screw washer 


Chicago 32, Illinois 














Gyratory Crushers: Kennedy No. 5, 19S, 25S and 37. 
Allis Chalmers Gates 8L, Austin 7%. 
36” Telsmith Gyrosphere, 2’ & 4’ Cone. 


Jaw Crushers: 18x36” Farrell & Acme, 24x36” Carroll. 
18x18” & 24x24” Jeffrey Coal Crushers. 
100 & 180 HP Fairbanks Diesel Engines. 


What do you need? What have you for sale? 


MID-CONTINENT Beswnset co. 
Pa 2290 710 Eastga' 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 





FOR SALE: PROMPT DELIVERY 


2—Cummer Dryers 54” x 30’ 
fine condition. 


3—Allis-Chalmers Tube } 
—in fine condition. 


2—Fuller-Kinyon 6” Pumps, complete with valves, controls, etc. 


Apply: SOFRANSCY COMPANY, INC. 


645 Mill Street 


Mills 5’6” x 22’ with chilled iron liners 


with Stoker Grates complete in 


Allentown, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


1 42” Stedman disintegrator, 
No. D-1360. 


HARTLAND-VERONA GRAVEL 
COMPANY 


Verona, Wisconsin 


Serial 














NEW YEAR BARGAINS 

2 RDS8& Cat. Diesel Tractors and 12 yd. Serapers 
TD40 International Diesel and 5 yd. Scoop Cat. 65 
Diesel Tractor, 70.25 HP with Bulldozer 170 HP, 
125 KW _ 3/60/220 volt Diesel Generator 2-80/100 
HP International PD80 Diesel Power Units 60 and 
80 HP Fairbanks Morse ‘‘VA"’ Diesels 1500 efm 
Synchronous Motor Driven Air Compressor. 


wee y VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


For Sale: 
Universal 36” x 15 
10” Traylor Gy. Cr. 
105 N W Shovel 1 yd. 


HELLER eg COMPANY 
° o. 1 


ft. Rev. Screen. 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA 














January, 1944 
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NEW YEAR OFFERING: 


1—RD 7 Tractor with Le Tourneau Scraper— 1—50-B Bucyrus Shovel—Steam. 
new tires. 1—Bucyrus Class 9% Dragline. 
1—24 in. x 279 ft. Barber Greene Belt Con- 1—No. 2 Northwest Shovel Front. 
veyor with Belt. Complete with 40 H. P. 1— P&H Shovel Front—1 Yd. Backet. 
Electric Motor and Belt Tightener. Steel ¥ Yd. McMyler Clamshell. 
l 


lattice frame construction. 
oe 3 Drum Byers Hoist with Swinger & Elec- 
1—Model 12 Pioneer Portable D. S. Gravel tric Motor. 


Plant. 1—4 ft. x 8 ft. Allis-Chalmers 3 deck Vibrating 
1—Cedar Rapids 936 Portable Gravel Plant. Screen. 
Diesel Power. 
1—Cedar Rapids 1036 Portable Gravel Plant. 
1500 Lineal Ft. Road Forms (7 in. & 9 in.) 
750 Lineal Ft. Center Strip Sections and Key 
Joints. 


—118 ton Blaw-Knox steel bin. 
40 Cu. Yd. steel bin. 
24x36 Jaw Crusher. 
—40 ton Baldwin Steam Locomotive. 


l 

l 

1 

l 

1—P&H Trencher Model 15-36. 
1—10 Ft. Galion Road Grader. | : es rapa oh, 
l 
l 


200—30 in. GA. Kiln Drier Cars. 
75-A Lorain Shovel. 


10 ton 3 wheel Galion Roller. 
34 ton Pierce Tandem Roller 





“Baby Bear” 


, : we : a 1% Yd. Slackline Outfit consisting of : 
Yd. 300-A P&H Crane & Bucket. 125 H.P. Hoisting Engine, 125 H.P. Elec- 


34 Yd. Osgood Commander Shovel. tric Motor, 100 Ft. Page Mast, 1000 Ft. 


1 Yd. Marion No. 7 Steam Shovel. 2 in. Cable and 1% Yd. Sauerman Drag 


-50-B Bucyrus Shovel—Atlas Diesel. Scraper. 


a ae, 


PATTERSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1468 West 9th St. Phone—Cherry 0439 Cleveland 13, Ohio 



































tere 3 - NEW - TRUCK - MIXERS 
Bucyrus-Erie 50B Ste Crane, 100’ boom. 7 a : a - 
Link Belt K55 Dragiine, 2 yds. 70’ boom. 4d Used Steel-Brooks Load 
Me Te Peesterene ' f om. kd 
é H 00 § ra, ne ie tal . . . . a . 
rus Erle a1 Shovel es ae REX 3 Cu. Yd. hi-discharge sepa- || Lugger Buckets; 1% yds. 
B s Erie e. com vel-Crane : Se Res = a 
B rue Erie 1 yard Steam Crane, excellen rate engine drive — unused — for capacity \ shaped bottoms 
Bucyrus Erie Model 1080 Electric "Tunnel Shovel sa] it] ee a . sdiate > fe wise : 
ring 301 Shovel, & Crane eta , sale without priority tor immediate 1 | it] : h k 
B t volvin, rane 0" ° —T > 7 or rC 
Byer ait rerain fo ton cap. Crane, gas, 40’ bm. delivery. rounded, with ring OOKS. 
Brownhoist 5-7% ton Gas Crane, 30’ boom 
. a ee a ae ae Also six 1% Yd. horizontal type eee 
' . 5 - 
stool pagan, eatin, Seren “00” ba. wns ee 
Steel Sti g Derricks ton: 
Al Steel Sti ‘cnt. pump, electric, 3500 GPM. 50’ CLINE & DOOCHIN 
Worthington 8” cent. bronze impeller, elec. Pump ~ e 
Butler 16 cu. ft, Asphalt Pug Mill Rinker Materials Corp. 707 19th Ave. North 
BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 
74. Blaw-Knox, Clamshell, @igeing W. Palm Beach, Fla. Nashville 4, Tenn. 
% yd. Hayward Clamshell, diggin b 
ri be Standard, Orsage | ly 
y ams 
* % Y me a Sameer. fefandling WANTED 
yd aiss Clamshe rehandling 
Be yo. Clamobel,rehandling ROCK DRILL ENGINEER WANTED 
Owen Stone Grapple . . . : , , . 
erienced Rock Drill Engineer For Design 1 dragline with a % or 1 yd. bucket. 
TRACTORS—BULLDOZERS na Development Work. Permanent Position Gasoline or Diesel powered. Must be 
pillar D6 Tractor with bulldozer in the East with Good Opportunity for Ad- in good condition. 
Tractor with bulldozer & scraper. Rebuilt. vancement. State Salary Expected. All 1 Power Unit 100 HP or larger 
Allis Chalmers K Tractor with Baker bulldoser Replies will be Held Confidential. 
Allis Chalmers L Tractor with Baker bulldozer Grabbe-Kixmiller & Co, 
CRUSHERS RUSHER PLANTS Box wee PIT & QUARRY Publications Freelandville, Indiana 
pl) AN 538 S. Clark Street Chicago, 5, Illinois 
ratory Copy; K.V.S. 30, 37-S, 49; Traylor 8”; 
"Met ll # 
Jaw i iox24, 11x18, 12x24”, 14x24”, 16x33, 
56x84” 


Complete Rock Crushing Sand & Gravel Plants 


onerm—om” || Jon Only TWO DOLLARS 
American 60 ton, steam, std. OL 
American 50 ton, steam, Sadale Tank 


American 45 ton, Saddle T 
Whitcomb 14 ton, Diesel, 


36” 8 wd . . = 
a. You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 


20—Phoenix 6 yd. heavy duty, 36” ga. Quarry 


ay—Koopel 34. 2, gauge Dump Core, 1. All the News of the Industry 
soll en 8 compe tae i weigh bchr 9. The Best Editorial Features Available 


almost new 
Bulk Coment oP, 850 bbls. Complete 
Blaw-Knox 100 ton, 8 compt. Aggregate Bin 


ied Te oe Feet Reem ee PAYNO MORE — Send your check NOW! 


30 Chureh St. New York, N. Y. 
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CLAMSHELL BUCKETS: 
(TWENTY-NINE TO PICK FROM) 
Owen’s type K, 1 cu. yd. 

Owen’s type K, 3% cu. yd. 
Owen’s type J, 1 cu. yd. 
Owen’s type S, 2 cu. yd. 








Blawknox’s, alle 34 cu. yd. 
Blawknox’s, rehandling, 7% cu. yd. 
Blawknox’s, rehandling, 544 cu. yd. 
Blawknox’s, rehandling, 144 cu. yd. 


William’s, rehandling, 34 cu. yd. 
William’s, rehandling, 1 cu. yd. 


Erie’s, “Peerless,” General Purpose, 
% cu. yd. 

Erie’s, “Peerless,” 
1 cu. yd. 


General Purpose, 


Lakewood’s, rehandling, % cu. yd. 
Lakewood’s, rehandling, 1 cu. yd 


Keisler’s, rehandling, % cu. yd. 


Industrial Brownhoist, 1 cu. yd. 
Industrial Brownhoist, 1% cu. yd. 


All types of machine tools, ie., Lathes, 
Drill Presses, Planers, Mills, Welders, 
Presses, Shears, and Hammers. 


Yates Machine Works 
115 Main Street 
Rochester, Michigan 











2—Whitcomb Locomotives, Gas — 12 
ton—36” Gauge—Rebuilt. 

20 ton Ohio Loco-Crane—50 ft. boom. 

27-E Smith paver Model H-31 - 
Boom and bucket, also tower. 

Hayward 2 Yd. Orange Peel Bucket. 

¥% Yd. Model 400 P & H Shovel. 

1 Yd. Link Belt K-30 Shovel. 

1 Yd. Northwest 105 Shovel-Crane. 

Gard-D. Compressor, 630’ A.A., E. Dr. 
5—Electric Hoists, 40, 50, and 60 HP. 
2—Ing.-Rand 110’ Compressors. 

22—Bustres, Spades, Jackhammers, 

Sheeting Hammers. 

—Shovel Attach. for Byers Bearcat 
Jr. Shovel Attachment for 41-B 
Bucy.-Erie. 

Eimco Loaders, Models 12B and 20. 
Gardner-Denver Loader, Model GD-9. 


J. T. WALSH 
Brisbane Building Buffalo 3, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Complete PORTABLE WASHING AND SCREEN- 
ING AND CRUSHING GRAVEL PLANT 
75 tons per hour, consisting of 
One—double deck 8x10 Lippnen Vibrating Washing 


screen 
One—single deck 4x8 Smith Engineering Vibrating 


Scaliping Screen 
One—12x36 Lippman Jaw Crusher 
= Three—Complete steel sectional 24” nee Conveyors 


One—steel, paddle , Sand Drag 
One—two 5s 3x4 Centrifugal Water Pump 
1100 ft. 5” Wrought Iron Pipe 


One—Plate Feeder and Steel Hopper for 24” belt 


Plant now operating. Available soon. All equip- 
ment less than 2 years old. 


Location, Middle West—Northwest of Chicago. 
Box 816 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATION 
538 S. Clark Street, Chicago 5, III. 


AIR CO 
BELTED: 355 676, 3 & 1570 
ELECTRIC: ‘iis, Bie 8b Stead OF 172 2 a a8s0 Ft. 
DIESEL: 108. 815, 420, 603 1000 Ft. 
PORTASLE GAs: lig. 160, 2 aig. Sion 540 & 1300 Ft 


oo 310. 2 
RAPPLES. t ¥ BUCKETS" 








50 Ski ot Battleshi owe,2 2w6 yY 

b Owen & Bu rug, Rock 1 ” pasty 
ORANGE PEEL: i. i. Lig 2*273°¥ 
. - 8%, 1, 1 & 2 Yds. Cap 

NES & DRAG 
Ton OWNHOIST, 30 Ft. Boom Gas 

12 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. Boom Gas 

1 on KOEHRING 45 Ft. Boom Son 

16 Ton 8 crane, Gas, Ft. 
25 Ton BROWNING 30 Ton AMERIC AN igoumetive. 
: Ton LI ectric, 70 Ft. 


Yd. Monighan Diesel Dragline. 
Yd. Monighan Diesel Dragline. 
Cc. TERPILLAR 


R SHOVELS 


Yd. P. & H. Gas teotfne. Yd. Insley Gas. 
Yd, Tern “Gago . 
4 Yd..1% wing 2 Yd “Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 
lectr 


1 Yd. NORT TW WEST A a sae Steamer. 

114 Yd. pores 41B Stean 

1 . 75 5, 

1 Yd. KOEHRING 601—Gas. 
DUMP 


CARS 
{S—-KOPPEL, 1 Y4., 24, & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped. 


20—Std. . 12 ‘ta’, ¥¢; va. :.. 30 Yd. & 80 Yd. Cap. 
BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS 


6x8 Continuous Pebbie Mill. 

5x5 Batch 

5/x22” HARDINGE CONICAL D Ball Mill. 
6’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble Mill. 

4x8, 8x6, & 10x9 Straight Ball Is. 

8’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL one aa Pebble Mill. 


319xb & 5x7 Air bwept Tube Mills. 
1, 5x12 and 6x12 ROD MILLS. 
x16 Bmidth Tube win Silex 

th be Mill Mang. Lining. 
x18 P&M Tobe Mill Silex 


T 
4 Yd. Lorain Model 5, Diesel Dragline 
5 














No Surtovent Ring Roll. 

RAYMON Auto, cverseer No. 2°00. oO & 3. 

RAY MOND ie Mills No. 4, 32 & 55. 

GRUENDLE! XB Mill & Jay Bee No. 8 & 4, 

RA YMOND 4 & 68 RR OLL MILLS & 5 Ft. Chaser Mill. 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS 

14 f., 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separators 


ROLL CRUSHERS 
36x60 Fairmont Single Roll. 
36x20 Diamond Double Ro Roll. 
24x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 


": uae, JAW CRUSHERS 
x 15x98, 15x10, 16x09, 16x12, 
16x10, 18x/1 *2oxk, ‘ond 20x10, goed, 20x11, 
26x12, 80xib, 30x13, 36x30, '36x18,' 36x14. 
36x15, 86x90, S6x6, 38x18, 36x10, 36x34, 42x9. 
48x86, 60x42, 84x66, 36x16, 9x36. 
30x10 ann. Roller Bearing 
CONE 


& GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
30 In. se —— and 48 in. Symons Disc. 


18 24 

atk é isn’ ‘Aitia Chaime 

4—10 TZ Tray] os 4 Ft. ratory, 

4—Nos, 5, 3 & 6 Austin og 
2—Traylor T- 2 Bulldog Gyrato 

8 in, ylor Telantith No, 9. 
17 Gates K—Nos. 8, *S 6, 714, 8 & 9%. 


6,10 & neh Superior McCullys. 
RENNEDY: | Nos. 19, 25, 27, 39 & 49 


7 Ft., S Ft., 4 Ft., 3 > and 2 Ft. Symons Cone. 


4—SAnNDEnsone 14 & LOOMIS 44, 
™ sngeres nd Wagon Drilis, FB & M2. 
29T RMSTRONG Well Drill. 


HOISTING ENGINES 
7 Gasoline 15, 4 100 H.P. 
17 Steam 7x10 ves and 10x12. 
8 Electric 20, 85, 80, 60, 100 & 150 H.P. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


STANHOPE OFFERS! 


4 Jeffreys: oon ten 36x24-B, ge & 42x48-B. 
bd wa No. 1 Jumbo Jr., & wre. 6 Universal. 


Nos 64 Williams Jumbo 
No. "36 Am, rm! Roll. 
Gruendler No. 6 


STEEL BINS 


OX 2 Compt.; also 250 ton. 
Compt. 
Compt. Aggregate, 1 Compt. 
yd. Aggregate and Cement Weigh 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
100 K.W. RIDGWAY 3/80 /2200-280-878, ¥ 
180 KW. GEN. ELEC. 3160/2200-250-275 volt. 
BOO K:W. RIDGWAY 4/80 '2200-250-278 v-, 900 rom 


DIESEL ENGINES 


60 HP Fairbanks Morse. 
140 HP Fairbanks Morse. 


200 HP Atlas. 
DIESEL GENERATORS 
240 K.wW. FM. 8/60/2300 v. 
300 K.W. Worthington 8/90 /2400 v. 
125 K.W. F. v. 
30 K.W. Buda 110 ‘v. 
RAYMOND MILL 


5 Roll High Side. 
CONVEYOR PARTS 
SELT: 1000 Ft. €0 In.. 700 Ft. 42, In., 60 


Head & Tall—Pulleys—Takeu for all sizes. 
Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In., 80 In. & 36 In. See- 


ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 
36 In, x 29 Fe. 3 Ft x 30 Ft, 4 Ft. x 80 Ft., 
54 In. x ¢., 42 In. x 24 FL, t. x 30 Ft., 
5 Ft. . S&S Ft. x 60 Ft : ‘ 
6 Ft. x “, 70 in. x 40 ne 5x30 
Double sre ryers, 8x110, 714x100, 8x125 & 
10x20 Kilns, 


STEEL DERRICKS 
@uY: 8 Tye 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 
20 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 80 Ton 100 Ft. Boom 





STIFF L@Q: 5 Ton 70 ‘Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
Boom, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 
im. 
LOCOMOTIVES 
DIESEL: 4%: 8 ene 15 Py 86 & 42 In. Ga. 
GAsOLina: op 5 sea, S —_ 12, 14 & 30 Ton. 
STEAM: ° Ton b rs 40 Ton, Ton & 80 Ton. 
ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton. 8 Ton. 17 Ton & 40 Ton. 
"SCREENS. 
VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 2x8, Sx5, 4x5, 4x8, 
4x10, 48x72. HUMMER norkx NIAGARA & 
BINS, LINK BELT & 


ke BEL H Ro 
REVOLVING: 8x12, 3x16, 3ignt8. | Su24, 4x16, 
2 5x 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
35—4000, 5000, 600 8000, 10000. 15000 and 
2000 ge" cap. Horizontal — Vertica 
50000 gal. 1 100 ft. 


5 eur 
100000 gal. _— 100 ft. tower. 


RAILROAD CARS 
12—50 4 Cap. Fettieship Gondolas. 
7—50 Ton Cap. Fiat Cars 


SAUERMAN DRAG AND SLACKLINES 


i— ,™ a. Gas 1—1™% yd. 7 tric 
1-1" $4. Klectrie $2. yd. 8 yd. & 4 yd. Electric 
R. R. TRACK SCALE 
125 Ton 56’ = 10’6” Platform 4 Section. 
EY CRANES 
5 Clyde 75 to 100 Ft. Boom. 
DRILL SHARPENERS 
5 Shank Grin 
6 lagerso oll-Rand. 84, “0. ° 50 & 34's. 
& Gardner-Denver SA & No. 6D8. 
“MINE LOADERS 
5 Eimco, GD. & Conway. 


(Cable Address: ca New York) 
Lincoin Bidg., 60 E. 42 York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-3075 er 2-3076 














rebuilt and guaranteed .............+.+. 


1300 CARTER STREET 





FOR SALE 


1—Tractor and Scraper. Cletrac Tractor Model DGH (latest current model). 
wide gauge, 18” tracks, together with Austin-Western 5-yard cable controlled Scraper 
new tracks, sprockets, rollers, ete. New price, $6,850.00. Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed... 
Compressors, LeRoi Model 210, 2 stage, on 4 pneumatic tires. 
$3,600.00. Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed, each 
1—Compressor, Davey Model 210, 2 stage, on 4 pneumatic tires. New price, $3,600 00. 


1—Portable Crushing Plant, Pioneer Model 53.34, consisting of 1020 roller bearing Crusher. 22 ft. 
folding elevator, LeRoi engine; on solid tires with roller bearing wheels. Also 36” x 16’ revolving 


sereen and 4’ dust jacket. New price, approximately $6,300.00. Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed.. 4,800.00 
l—Blade Grader, Austin-Western Model 11, power controlled, 12 ft. blade. Used 30 days. New 

price, $2,440.00. Our price, guaranteed .,.......-c.ccceerescrsececces ate bene he renee bee 1,200.00 
i—Jackhammers, Worthington Model 175 heavy sinkers. 1%” lug steel. New price, $300.00 

Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed, each............cceeecsersesseees é tides rasvesedinbaan 200.00 
2—Paving Breakers, Worthington Model M10. New price $220.00 each. “Our price, rebuilt and 7 

a ME. és'o6 tke GOR EAD Lae OOD 6 6 ODEENK Aa SOROS EAPO NEES OF2.0.00.00 00.0'06062 406084008008 125.00 
20—Drifters, Gardner-Denver Model AF99N, latest model with New York heads. (Positive water feed 

to allay dust against Silicosis.) 1%” round chuck, AF41B automatic feed mounting for 36” change. w- 

New price, $600.00 each. Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed, each..............ceeeeeeeeweenes 275.00 
2—Stoping Drills, Gardner-Denver Model R-918. New price, $365.00...........0:-cceesscseeseeeses 200.00 
i—Air Hoist, Ingersoll-Rand Model HU, single drum, 2000 lb. capacity. New price, $475.00. Our f 

price, rebuilt and guaranteed... 2... cc ccccce ccc rset ee eerse seer r esses reer esessesesssesssese 380.00 
1—Air Hoist, Ingersoll-Rand Model D6U, single drum, 1000 lb. capacity. New price, £ 

price, rebuilt and guaranteed ..... ccc srsecesccsccccsscvsccesesssersssssssssessses 250.00 
1—Mixer, CMC—10S, with batch meter, on pneumatic tires end discharge. New price, $1,620.00. Z 

Our price, rebuilt and guaranteed... ......cccccccccccccscccssescesecsesecseces Terre rr 950.00 
i—Pump, Jaeger 6” Self-Priming, 90,000 GPM, on steel wheels. Rebuilt and guaranteed . Wiehanaekne 950.00 
°—-Motor Generator Sets, Fairbanks-Morse, ball bearing; 200 HP, 3 phase, 50-60 cycle motors; 125 

K.W. 250 volt DC Generators; with switchboards. Excellent condition. Each..............+see.- 2,750.00 


WE BUY — SELL — RENT 
Send us your inquiries 


NIXON-HASSELLE COMPANY, INC. 


CHATTANOOGA |, TENNESSEE 


62 HP gasoline powered, 

Tractor has 

. -$4,750.00 
New price, 

ecoccccesece Me 750.00 


Batteries and starters 





PHONE 6-2109 














OFFICES and PLANTS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





11556. Washtenaw Ave. 30 Church Si. Dept. ENR 
PITTSSURCH PHILADELPHIA 
P. ag oe 1503 Race St. 








January, 1944 









PHRQUIPMENT 


ORPORATION 


A Wea eae. 


WE SERVE 4 WAYS 


BUY REBUILD 








SELL RENT 
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Here Is Your Nearest 
Worthington Distributor 


For Sales, Rentals and Service 


on BLUE BRUTE Portable Compressors, 
Rock Drills and Air Tools. 
See full page ad page outside back cover 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—Tractor & Equipment Co. 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix—Smith Booth Usher Company 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith—R. A. Young & Son 

Little Rock—R. A. Young & Son 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Smith Booth Usher Company 

San Francisco—Edward F. Hale Company 
COLORADO 

Boulder—Standard Machine Works 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford—The Holmes-Talcott Company 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Tractor & Machin Co., Inc. 
ILLINOIS—Chicago—Kennedy-Cochran Co. 

Rockford—H. B. Faith Equipment Co. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis—Reid-Holcomb Company 
1OWA—Des Moines—Electrical Eng. & Constr. Co. 

Dayvenport—Industrial Engineering Equipment 


AO. 

KENTUCKY—Harlan—Hall Equipment Sales 

Louisville—Williams Tractor Company 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Wm. F. Surgi Rguipment Co. 
MAINE—Ellsworth—Murray Machinery Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltitmore—D. C. Elphinstone, Inc. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


208 


Boston—P. I. Perkins Compeny 
Cambridge—W. W. Field Son, Inc. 
Springfield—The Holmes-Talcott Company 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit—W. H. Anderson Company, Inc. 

MINNESOTA 


Hibbing—Arrowhead Sentgment & Supply Co. 


Minneapolis—The George 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City—Machinery & Supplies Company 

St. Louis—Ryan Equipmient Co. 
MONTANA—Helena—Caird Engineering Works 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

West Lebanon—P. I. Perkins Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Hillside—P. A. Drobach 


Ryan Company 


North Bergen—American Air Compressor Corp. 


NEW MEXICO 

Ae geergee—The Harry Cornelius Company 
NEW YOR 
Albany—Larkin Equipment Company 


Albany—T. Southworth Tractor & Machy. Co., 


Inc., Menands 
Binghamton—MacDougall Equipment Co. 
Buffalo—Dow & Company, Inc. 


Corona, L. I.—The Jaeger-Lembo Machine Corp. 


Middleton—S. T. Randall, Inc. 

New York—Hubbard & Floyd, Inc. 

Olean—Freeborn Equipment Company 

Oneonta—L. P. Butts, Inc. 

penae—ceeezes Equipment Company 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham—Constructors Supply Company, 
OHIO—Cincinnati—The Finn Equipment Co. 

Cleveland—Gibson-Stewart Compan 


Inc. 


y 
a a Supply & Equipment Co. 


Toledo—M. W. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City—Townsco Equipment Co. 
OREGON 


corse & Company 


Portland—Andrews Equipment Service 








PENNSYLVANIA 

Easton—Sears & Bowers 

Harrisburg—N. A. Coulter 

Oil City—Freeborn uipment Company 

Philadelphia—Metalweld, Inc. 

Pittsburgh—John McC. Latimer Company 

Wilkes-Barre—Ensminger & Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia—Bell-Lott Road Machinery Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls—Empire Equipment Co. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga—James Supply Company 

Knoxville—Wilson-Weesner-Wilkinson Co. 

Memphis—Tri-State Equipment Company 
TEXAS—Dallas—Shaw Equipment Company 

El Paso—Equipment Supply Co. 

Houston—Dye Weldi up ly Co. 

San Antonio—Patten Mac = Company 
UTAH—Salt Lake City—The Lang Co. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond—Highway Machinery & Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle—Star Machinery Company 

Spokane—Andrews Equipment Service 
 Falcenmh intestate Bh 

airmont—Interstate ineers & Constructors 
WISCONSIN 4 

Eau Claire—Bradford Machinery Company 

ction walt uacpeee? Contes? 

son— m uipment Com 
WYOMING 4 _ 
Cheyenne—Wilson Equipment & Supply Co. 


Get more WORTH from air with 
WORTHINGTON 


Riv Peet Bree 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 


Pit and Quarry 








ti _2# 





| AMERICAN CABLE TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


| @ Cranky, non-preformed wire rope is “ Bg uke 4 





| hard stuff to handle. It is so pent-up 


out with strains it tries to throw itself into Because 
‘ . . i . ‘ eee 
a kink just to relieve itself of its torsional 
it ist 
tendency to kink because its wires and s resis s 


strands are at ease, relaxed, composed. It ‘ kin king i fe 
‘ os : me - 5 ; oak 4 


stresses. TRU-LAY Preformed resists the 


is easier, faster, safer, cheaper, to handle. 





This is just one of the many advan- 


. tages built into American Cable Tru-LAy qe 
ry Preformed—at the mill. Just one of the reasons why tru-tay Preformed wire rope “ A 
is preferred and specified by so many operators. Specify it for your next line. It will 

steady your machine production; save you time, and prevent accidents. jp wen 
lly Co 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
— BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ructors 


ny 











Co. 
ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft:Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 


h TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
Corp. 


J . 
ery cnuary, 1944 Pit and Quarry 




















7a Cyr Cost oF *60000000 CITY IMPROVEMEN 


want to know now what Blue 
in do, because some day you'll 
ng on jobs like this one: 
st-war development program 
rtland, Ore., involving three 
idges, a complete new system 
ruways’’, a $10,350,000 sewage 
| plant, 6 grade school build- 
uilroad depot, etc... Expend- 
$60,000,000 in 2 years for con- 
n alone. 
y new compressor and air tool 
saves only a fraction of a cent 
t, they’d still be worth big money 
like that. 
thington Blue Brute compressors, 
yne shown here, cut costs because 


PAT. OFF. 


s from 60 to 500 cu. ft. capacity in mount- 
t all jobs. Rock Drills and Air Tools that have 


they’re made for easier breathing. Im- 
pact-free Feather Valves* which give 
Blue Brutes the nearest mechanical ap- 
proach to human breathing, have Nature’s 
simple strength. 

You'll find a model of Blue Brute for 
any compressed air construction job 
when this war’s over. Portable or semi- 
portable. Diesel, gasolene or electric- 
driven. And Blue Brute Rock Drills and 
Air Tools, which use less air, will help 
you get more worth from air delivered. 

So, when you’re figuring costs on that 
big job of tomorrow, bid with Blue Brutes 
in mind. They’ll back the bid with what 
it takes to keep costs down. And that’s 
your money’s worth. 





Behind the Fighting Fronts 
with 


Bev BRVIES 


Blue Brutes in wartime girdle the 
globe. Colored olive drab for Army, 
battleship gray for Navy, they speed 
the flight of Fortresses from jungle 
air fields, help keep shell-shocked 
roads in occupied territories open to 
military traffic, and help build can- 
tonments in the Arctic. On the 
Alcan highway, in Australia, on the 
Mediterranean fronts — and in hun- 
dreds of Army camps, Navy yards, 
air bases and ordnance plants here at 
home — Blue Brutes help the men 
who fight for our future. Your nearest 
distributor is listed on page 208, 








a with WORTHINGTON 


CO, 


a wide range of weights and sizes, 


My 


always set the pace for easy operation — available in 


WORTHINGTO 
DS a 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 

poration, Harrison, N. J. Holyoke 

pressor and Air Too! Departme 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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